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BY THE SAME AUTHOR 



EAST OF SUEZ 



' A collection of cleverly-written stories which, the Baron thinks it 
is not too much to say, for graphic description, sharp, incisive sketches 
of character, and effective, dramatic situation, fixe second only to the 
•• Plain Tales," by Rudyard Kipling ; while two or three of them run 
even the best of Kipling's uncommonly close.' — Punch, 

This is an unusually able volume, for it is a volume of short stories 
which from beginning to end hold and arrest th« reader's attention. 
They are stories of Anglo-India life, and are of love, mystery and 
revenge, and sometimes of terror ; but they are all good. ... A creepy, 
clever volume ' — Vanity Fair. 

* There are fourteen short tales of life and scenes in India in this 
volume, and each has its peculiar charm. . . . The lady w^o writes 
the book is to be congratulated on her powers of perception and 
observation, and on her creative faculty. The tales of "East of 
Suez " will be read with interest and ple&sure.'—Scotsman, 

* Written in an entertaining style, and full of exciting incidents.' — 
Field, 

' Mrs. Perrin's tales of Anglo-Indian life are exceptionally clever and 
interesting. ' — Truth. 

* The tragic incidents narrated are presented in a light that makes 
them interesting without being repulsive. Mrs» Perrin writes as one 
who knows the East from personad knowledge, knd she paints Indian 
scenes with photographic vividness and accuracy. We can cordially 
recommend "East of Suez." *— Literary World. 

* " East of Suez" should make a name for its author as a writer of 
short stories.' — Lady's Pictorial, 

' Alice Perrin has a charming ^ay of telling a story and of weaving 
a romance. Her descriptive faculty is very*- remarkable.' — Sporting 
Times. 

* I believe that as a writer of short stories Mrs. Perrin has a marked 
individuality, and has mastered a most difficult art with uncommon 
ability. . . . All the stories that make up this volume are strong . . . 
even in the sense that Rudyard Kipling's stories are strong,* -^Onlooker , 

' The book has pith and promise. ' — Outlook, 

' The authoress has caught the weird atmosphere of the East. . . . 
Her stories have all that quality of horrible resdity which ensures their 
being read and then talked about.' — Ladies* Field. 

' A delightful volume of short stories. . . . Powerful and pathetic. 
There is nothing dull in the whole book.'—- 0m«^. 



BY THE SAME AUTHOR 

THE STRONGER CLAIM 

* This novel ought to rank high among the season's publications. It 
deserves to take its place with Rudyard Kipling's and Mrs. Steel's best 
work. There can be no doubt that the novelist is writing of what she 
feels and knows. . . . The book is steeped in Oriental hues and feeling 
and atmosphere, and probes further, perhaps, than any Anglo-Indian 
romance yet written into the mysteries of Hindu faith and worship and 
love. There has not been so grimly realistic a representation o( or so 
tender a plea for, the Eurasian children of the KmpiTe,*Scotsman. 

The old, but always new, difficulty of East and West — the black and 
the white blood — set in a story strongly felt and conceived.' — Times, 

* The novel is full of life n'om first to last, and deserves to succeed 
on its merits. ' — Morning Post. 

' Written with knowledge and experience . . . "The Stronger Claim " 
raises questions of deep, if somewhat painful, interest.' — Daily Chronicle. 

' Almost the best volume produced in what might be called the school 
of Kipling. . . . Mrs. Perrin's pathos and humour, her reserve and vivid 

?owers of description, place her far above the mere story-teller. . . . 
'he book is absorbingly interesting. . . . Mrs. Perrin must have studied 
her subject with very observant eyes and greedy ears, for there is 
nothing wanting — the picture is complete. ' — Queen, 

* Mrs. Perrin has treated with conspicuous success a problem that 
must become of increasing importance. . . . cannot fail to fascinate all 
who feel the fascination of the gorgeous East.' — Pall Mall Gazette, 

' Worth reading . . . the writer deserves praise for the care with which 
she has brought out the true tragic sweep of events working to a given 
end. . . . The whole scheme is harmonious and symmetrical . . . full of 
colour and a certain humorous pathos. . . . and the same fine sense of 
proportion is observable in the able handling of surroundings through- 
out the book.' — Daily Telegraph. 

' Mrs. Perrin, whose first volume of short stories, " East of Suez," 
attracted a great deal of attention'when it came out, has lately published 
*'The Stronger Claim," an original study of that most dimcult and 
tangled of Imperial problems, the Eurasian population of India.' — 
Black and White. 

* Mrs. Perrin's pictures of native and especially of half-caste life, and 
the sense of the Eurasian position in the East — between, as it were, two 
fires — are vividly presented with a life and colour of their own.' — 
AthenauM. 

* Mrs. Perrin gives a powerful and engrossing study of the efiects of 
mixture of races in Anglo- India. . . . Mrs. Perrin writes of what she 
knows, and, what is much rarer, has the gift of communicating her know- 
ledge. . . . The terrible evil of mixed marriages in India has seldom been 
better set forth. . . . The novel deserves to be widely read.' — Guardian, 

* An engrossing tale of Anglo-Indian life.' — T. P,'s Weekly, 

' A striking piece of work . . . the sense of colour and atmosphere dis- 
played is very remarkable . . . the book is of exceptional merit' — 
Publishers' Circular. 

* Both interesting and powerful. . . . The book, both in quality and 
workmanship, and the interest of the subject discussed, is a great d&aiX 
above the average of contemporary novels.' — Spectator, 
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CHAPTER I 

'Sahib! sahib I sahib P 

The low, persistent voice continued with mono- 
tonous regularity until the Englishman, asleep on 
the narrow webbing bed, moved and threw out his 
arms. The room was almost dark, but beyond the 
native figure that blocked the doorway the topaz- 
yellow of the Indian dawn was creeping up the sky. 
The old bearer stood patiently, and called till he was 
satisfied that his master was really awake, thea he 
turned away, and Stephen Dare rose from his bed 
still drowsy with the slumber of young manhood. 

The light grew and deepened to orange, and later, 
when he stepped out into the veranda, the Eastern 
sun had come blazing up in triumph, and everywhere 
living things answered to the trumpet-call of morn- 
ing. From the servants' quarters that fianked the 
square white building, came the shrill voices of 
women and children, and the clatter of brass cooking- 
vessels; gray partridges called to each other from 
the more distant clumps of grass ; newly-released 
fowls ran in every direction ; a white kid was per- 
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forming ridiculous antics around its bleating mother ; 
and the harsh creak of the well-wheel scraped loudly 
through the pure, soft air. It was just at the end of 
the Indian winter, when, up-country, the mornings 
are still fresh without sharpness, and the sun gives 
but a hint of what is coming later on. Dew hung 
to the scanty grass, a tender haze softened the flat^ 
yellow distance that was only occasionally broken 
by thin lines of trees and heavy mango-groves ; cool 
scents of opening blossoms — acacia, lime, mango — 
floated in whifFs on a faint breeze. 

In the bare patch of compound that faced the 
little bungalow Dare's white, country-bred pony 
waited ready saddled. She neighed softly as he came 
towards her, and she took a piece of bread from his 
hand with gentle eagerness, but immediately after- 
wards laid back her ears, squealed, and stamped 
viciously. The syce jerked her mouth and shouted 
reproachful abuse, scandalized by her want of man- 
ners. Dare laughed and stepped out of her reach. 

'Jane, you're an ungrateful little beast I' he said, 
and shook his fist at her, then turned to acknowledge 
the boisterous greetings of three dogs, just let loose, 
that threw themselves upon him leaping and yelping. 
' Bring the mare along,' he added presently in Hin- 
dustani to the syce, 'I'll walk as far as the aque- 
duct.' 

He moved quickly forward with Sally, the fox 
terrier, all jealous affection and tender sensitive 
feelings, close at his heels ; while Slipper, a powerful 
dog of firankly pariah descent, though one of Nature's 
gentlemen, and Pluck, who had strong claims to 
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recognition as an Irish terrier, rushed ahead with 
kangaroo bounds, and hostile intentions towards 
brown monkeys. Dare held his sun-hat in his hand 
for the first few minutes. His fair head was thrown 
back, his blue eyes were bright in his tanned fatce, 
he whistled gaily as he walked, for his heart was 
light, his spirits high, not with the glory of the 
morning — ^though this unconsciously increased his 
gladness — but because last night's post had brought 
him the sanction of his first leave. Soon he would 
be wading through deep green meadows, looking 
again on the favourite places of his boyhood, leaving 
India, hard work, and the loneliness he so abominated 
far behind. 

Dare was an Irrigation Officer of three years' 
standing — three years that, until lately, had passed 
with such pleasant smoothness and congeniality 
that India had impressed him as a most desirable 
quarter of the globe. But then Dare had been un- 
usually fortunate, seing that his first * sub-division, 
or portion of canal of which he was given charge, 
had lain within easy reach of his headquarters — a 
large military station. Much of his time had of 
necessity to be spent on the canal banks moving 
from one inspection-house to another, but he had 
seldom been so far distant as to prevent his riding 
into the station for dinners, dances, and other enter- 
tainments. He had shared a bungalow with another 
young engineer, and in moderation had contrived to 
play polo, tennis, cards, hunt with the bobbery pack, 
and, to quote his own opinion, ' have a rattling good 
time.' 

1—2 
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Suddenly all this was changed. At the beginning 
of his third cold weather orders came down from 
Government that Mr. Dare was to proceed to Nandi, 
a lonely sub-division in a remote and unpopular 
district fifty miles from any railway, and thirty even 
from a little civil station; where his headquarters 
would be a four-roomed inspection-house with a flat 
roof and white- washed walls, surrounded by a level, 
uninteresting landscape, and standing almost on the 
banks of the Kali Nadi, a slow, shallow river, crossed 
at its narrowest point by the aqueduct which it 
would be his principal duty to watch over and keep 
in order. And this was no small responsibility, for 
the great engineering creation bore across the un- 
certain river a vast volume of water to be distributed 
over countless acres, to irrigate thousands of villages, 
to convert parched, arid plains, far removed from the 
heavy rainfall of the hills, into profitable cultivated 
lands. 

Dare's consternation when he received his transfer 
orders was almost ludicrous^ People laughed and 
told him he had been spoilt; his superior oflicers 
said it was quite time he should have more experience 
and responsibility ; protest he knew would be unwise 
as well as ineffectual, and he could only pack his 
belongings with gloomy resignation and remove 
himself obediently from civilization. At first he 
honestly endeavoured to reconcile his nature to his 
new life. The work was interesting, though, to 
him, not so entirely absorbing as to compensate for 
the lack of companionship; for he was young, his 
nature was gregarious, and the romance of his pro- 
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fession had as yet laid no definite hold on him. 
The knowledge that the water under his control 
was saving millions of lives, reclaiming hundreds 
of square miles, steadily swelling the revenue of the 
great country, caused him no particular emotion. 
He accepted it as an ofi&cial fact without elation of 
spirit. He regulated the supply of water in the 
distributaries, considered petitions from the culti- 
vators, settled disputes, and judged offenders. He 
kept pace with his sub-divisional accounts, his 
reports, and official correspondence, and he journeyed 
industriously up and down the canal banks inspecting 
all that was under his charge. There was good small- 
game shooting in the district, and Dare was a keen 
sportsman; he exercised his two ponies, and took 
the dogs out after hares, jackals, foxes. In the 
evenings he read novels, and smoked more than 
was good for him. And all the time he valiantly 
fought against the discontent that grew stronger 
as each lonely month dragged by. 

But as the cold weather waned his courage flagged, 
the solitude chafed his spirit; he yearned for the 
society of his own kind, and he tired of his books. 
To sit still became increasingly irksome to him 
when his work and exercise were over, and often 
he went to bed from sheer boredom directly after 
his dinner. Trifles began to assume an unnatural 
importance, and the sight of little Mr. Green, a 
country-bred subordinate who lived on the further 
side of the aqueduct, became a positive pleasure, 
because his pasty face was at least white, and his 
speech comparatively English. 
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Dare grew uneasy about himself. He had met 
fellows in bis own department who for years had 
led this kind of existence, and they had filled him 
with wondering pity; their manners and clothes 
had aroused his indulgent contempt. Beyond the 
details and technicalities of their profession their 
minds seemed to contain nothing; they had ap- 
parently lost all sense of social ambition, interest 
in the world, human vitality ; they were awkward, 
taciturn, dull. He dreaded to become one of them, 
and he felt that even five months of Nandi had 
affected him. What would happen if he were left 
here indefinitely ? 

A sudden hatred for India gripped him — for the 
sun and the cloudless blue of the sky; for the 
vastness of the country and the food which was 
unavoidably monotonous in such an outlying spot. 
He was attacked by a morbid home-sickness, thought 
continually of England, and recalled with sentiment 
the gray walls of Daresfield, ivy-hung and lichen- 
stained, which had seen him grow up; the faces 
of the old servants, his uncle's harsh voice reading 
prayers, the open front door with the retriever lying 
on the mat; the dim hall with its oak furniture, 
clusters of blue delft ware, and smell of polish ; the 
solid little church at the foot of the hill, practically 
in the grounds, where tablets to commemorate Dares 
of the two past centuries hid the roughness of the 
chancel walls. It was three years since, with little 
regret, he had left it all, and only now in his isola- 
tion did he long for and regret it. 

Also there was Georgie Dalison — the girl with 
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brown eyes and warmly-tinted skin, blight hair and 
little white teeth — ^who had come to live with her 
uncle and aunts. Sir Joshua and the Misses Bail, 
at Blew Park the year before he went out to India. 
She had been seventeen, he twenty-one with his 
mind set on his own immediate future; but there 
had been sufficient indication of a dawning love 
affair between the pair to cause ruthless interven- 
tion from the elder Miss Bail. And Stephen remem- 
bered with afifectionate amusement the clandestine 
farewell that had taken place in the summer-house 
at Blew Park when Georgie had cried, and he had 
kissed her and begged her not to forget him. They 
had never attempted a correspondence, but Stephen 
had always kept her photograph on the mantelpiece 
(it was there now), and the remembrance of her had 
never been very far away from him. 

Now he began to be actively haunted by the fear 
that she might be engaged to someone else or even 
married, and finally, in desperation, he had sent off 
an application for three months' privilege leave. It 
was due to him, for he had saved up his annual 
months' holiday with this view ; but, as he had only 
' lately been transferred, it was hardly to be expected 
tiiat leave would be granted, and, indeed, he inwardly 
fdt somewhat ashamed of asking for it under the 
official circumstances. 

Last night the answer had come. Much to his 
surprise he was officially informed that he might 
take May, June, July; and this morning, as he 
walked on to the canal bank, he could have leaped 
and shouted for pleasure. 
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When be reached the aqueduct, he stood leaning 
on the massive stone parapet with the sluggish canal 
water moving silently behind him, and looked across 
at the ugly, squat canal bungalow that had been his 
home for the last five months. The white-washed 
walls and flat roof stood out in the strong sunlight 
as though they had been cut from cardboard and 
pasted on to the yellow background. He could see 
the cotton-clothed figures of his servants moving 
about between the veranda and the cook-house, and 
all around the buildings was dust, patches of parched 
grass, hard, glaring monotony — even the canal bank 
was here bare and treeless, for, to join the aqueduct, 
it was raised above the level of depression through 
which ran the river, and plantation on the heavy 
slopes was not permissible. 

How he loathed the place ! Could a man ask any 
girl to come to such a wilderness ? Yet the idea of 
returning to it alone when his leave was over made 
him shudder. He put the thought resolutely from 
him. He would trust to luck that his services 
would be required elsewhere on his return, or that 
the fellow who took his place might be * one of those 
asses ' who preferred solitude, and so would apply 
to remain there. 

He looked at his watch. The Executive Eagineer, 
his immediate superior ofiicer, was due this morning 
to inspect the sub-division, and he meant to ride 
some miles up the bank to meet him. But it 
was still rather early to proceed, and he walked 
down the steep incline of the embankment from 
the aqueduct to the riverside to examine the 
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massive piers and archways with professional atten- 
tion« 

The river was very low, hardly more than a 
shallow stream, that eddied round the stone sup- 
ports with a gentle sucking sound. The waters of 
the Kali Nadi, namesake of the great goddess of 
destruction, looked harmless and benevolent shining 
placidly in the sun, flowing with lazy contentment 
through the dry land. And yet in the scattered 
villages along its course there were old people who 
remembered hearing their fathers speak of a time 
when the innocent-looking stream had risen and 
swept away houses, trees, cattle, people for miles ; 
had mounted high over the level of the valley in a 
tearing, raging flood. This was long previous to 
any thought of canal or aqueduct, and the only 
work of human hands that had successfully with- 
stood the overpowering torrent of water was the old 
native bridge further down the river, built by a 
pious merchant in early Moghul days, and whose 
wide piers and low, pointed archways had been 
harmlessly swept by the floods of centuries. 

But now as Dare stood by her side the River of 
Destruction sang softly, and smiled up into his face. 
At silver cloud of small birds flew out from the bank 
and shimfiQered over the surface ; a kingfisher made 
a gorgeous arrow of colour as it swooped down into 
a shallow corner ; the cool splashing of an energetic 
bather sounded from the other side of the aqueduct. 

He turned to reclimb the slope, and on the 
summit was met by the salaaming figure of an 
elderly native attired in vivid yellow glazed calico 
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with a red cloth belt and a brass badge, the uniform 
somewhat unwisely selected by the Irrigation De- 
partment for their canal watchmen — for its exceeding 
brilliance often acted as a convenient danger-signal 
to the unscrupulous villager when engaged in steal- 
ing more than his share of water from the dis- 
tributary for his crops. 

The private dwellii^g-place of Sham Lai, the 
Nandi watchman, was situated in the village less 
than half a mile from the aqueduct, but his official 
residence was an outhouse in the comppund of the 
canal bungalow, which he only occupied during the 
absence of the officer in charge, when his duty was 
to guard the premises at night. Also he was ex- 
pected to see that no cultivator took water from the 
local distributary out of his regular turn, and for 
that reason the appointment of watchman on a 
canal is one that is highly valued by the Oriental 
understanding. 

Sham Lai's pay was not much more than the 
earnings of an ordinary coolie ; but he had purchased 
a profitable piece of land, was able to lend money 
in the village at exorbitant interest, married his 
children with much display and expenditure, and 
had even adopted various high-caste customs to 
which he was by no means strictly entitled. 

To-day his usually placid countenance looked 
disturbed and aggrieved. 

'Your Highness, I have a petition,' he began 
querulously : ' two days' absence from work is 
required by this poor slave.' 

* Why ?' inquired Dare. 
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'lU-liick hath befallen me — my half-brother's 
daughter, who was married in childhood to one 
Ram Singhy farmer, in the next village, hath become 
a widow.' 

Dare checked a smile. The ill-luck would appear 
to have be&llen the widow rather than Sham Lai. 
He lingered to hear details of the catastrophe, 
having the time to spare^^and seeing that the 
watchman evidently desired to explain matters. 

* Her parents having died of the cholera when 
she was but an infant, I took her into my house and 
treated her as mine own offspring, and next week 
she, being now grown to womanhood, was to have 
gone to her husband's house, and we had prepared 
a feast and rejoicings. Now is Ram Singh dead, 
poisoned may be by some enemy of mine — ^who 
knows ? And there is much business to settle, and, 
alas I money to be paid. Who will make up to me, 
a poor man, for the marriage expenses of fourteen 
years back, and for the preparations already made 
for the second ceremony ? Who is to compensate 
me for the burden and disgrace of a widow living 
beneath my roof? Her mother was a woman of 
the North, whose parents came down-country to 
seek work and food, driven from their own land by 
the famine ; and they were worthless people, know- 
ing neither law nor order. This girl herself was 
ever a trouble and vexation since she could walk. 
Now is she a widow also. Wah !' 

Respect for the sahib's presence restrained Sham 
Lai from spitting in vehement disgust upon the 
ground. 
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' Poor little devil I what a poisonous time she will 
have !' thought Dare. * You can take the leave,' he 
added to Sham Lai; 'but not until Renny Sahib 
has gone. There are his carts coming in.* He 
pointed to some heavily-laden vehicles slowly pro- 
gressing down the canal bank. * You must see that 
his tents are pitched on the shady side of the 
compound, and if he wants to use the bungalow 
there are two rooms empty.* 

Sham Lai grinned. 

'The sahib will need much accommodation/ he 
said, 'since I have heard that this time he brings 
with him the memsahib and the children, and the 
memsahib's mother and two sisters.' 

' Heavens 1' cried Dare. A few days ago he might 
have welcomed this threatened invasion of women 
and children as a blessed break in the monotony of 
his life, but now that he was going home the prospect 
of their arrival only dismayed him. He must be 
civil to the relations of his ' boss '; he would feel 
bound to offer the use of his one sitting-room to the 
ladies ; he would prdbably be expected to join them 
at dinner. It was a nuisance. 

Before he mounted his pony Stephen waited to 
allow the line of creaking, lumbaring carts to pass. 
Tin buckets hung rattling at their sides, goats 
followed bleating, fowls protested 'from a wicker 
crate balanced on a child's cot. There were tin 
boxes, camel-trunks, zinc baths, beds, tables, chairs, 
and a straggling procession of servants with a few 
sheep, a large gray buffalo, and a couple of horses. 
Dare watched it all pass by, and for a moment he felt 
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thankful he was unmarried. Then quickly remem- 
bering the photograph on the mantelpiece he changed 
his mind, for he felt sure that Georgie Dalison would 
never insist on dragging a crowd of her female rela- 
ttons about with her in camp. 

He rode along, whistling, and making mental 
plans for his leave, of which he intended to enjoy 
every hour. Even the hot journey down-country 
would be more than bearable when each moment 
would be taking him nearer to the sea and the ship 
that was to carry him to England. He supposed 
his uncle would allow him to make his headquarters 
at Daresfield, where he would now feel so delight- 
fully independent of the old man's severe rule. He 
must write next mail and say he was coming. And 
when he was in London he- would give his mother 
and her second family all the pleasure he could afford. 
Thanks to his five months at Nandi, where it was 
impossible to spend money, he had a very good 
balance at his bank. He pictured the run up from 
Dover through the rich land so green and fresh with 
early aiammer. How glorious the country would be 
looking! He rehearsed his meeting with Georgie 
Dalison — how she would look, what she would say. 
The]» he thought vf fried soles, English bread and 
butter^ home-cured hams, and hosts of foolish de- 

m 

tails. 

A little cloud of dust in the distance brought him 
back to his present surroundings. Evidently Mr. 
Renny was at hand, and Dare urged the white pony 
into a canter. He was relieved a few minutes later 
to find that, so far, his Executive Engineer was alone 
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— a short, spare man, with thin features and tired 
eyes, who looked ten years older than his actual age, 
and had disappointment stamped on every line of 
his small, weary face. 

' My party will come on later,' he explained pre- 
sently, as the two men rode along at a walk side by 
side. * They don't like marching early, my wife 
finds it overtires the children. She and my mother- 
in-law go with them in the bullock-shigram, and the 
girls use thQ trap.' 

Dare made polite replies, and regarded his com- 
panion with secret pity. Then they plunged into 
professional talk which lasted till they reached the 
aqueduct, where they halted and got oflF their horses. 
Mr. Renny's face brightened, and with an interest 
that approached animation he examined the arches, 
the channel, the parapets, the roadway, the embank- 
ment, and then stood gazing up the river, his eyes 
shaded with his hand. 

* Some day,' he said slowly, * that valley which 
only looks like a wide shallow trough, will fill to the 
brim and overflow. It has far more capacity than 
you would think to look at it. I said so when they 
were going to build this thing,' tapping the masonry 
with his whip, * and I objected to the size of the 
aqueduct ; I thought the waterway insufficient. But 
as I was only a " griff," not long out from home, 
naturally nobody paid any attention to my opinion. 
It was, of course, infernal cheek my having one at 
all ! Since then I have learnt that in Government 
ser^ce it isn't always wise to say what you think 
if yoq don't happen ft agree with yow superiors. 
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When the truth entails the spending of extra money 
the authorities prefer to be deceived.' 

He laughed with pathetic bitterness. The man 
was an exceptionally able engineer, but he was per- 
haps too hoDesty and certainly too tactless ever to 
gain the recognition he deserved He had never put 
himself forward except to disagree, he had never 
asked for anything at the right moment, he had 
allowed other men to take cr^it that should have 
been his, and had protested when it was too late. 
Finally, he had married a girl of no social standing, 
the daughter of a railway subordinate, who had been 
born and bred in India — a country where the patri- 
archial instinct is strong — and he had found himself 
saddled indefinitely with his wife's relations. This 
undesirable marriage may not have hindered him 
officially, but it hardly tended to his advantage, and 
his promotion had been slow, his career practically 
a failure, and what ambition he had ever possessed 
had long since become mere querulous discontent. 

* But surely,' said Dare, in respectful doubt, ' the 
aqueduct should be equal to any reasonable flood, 
and there can't be anything very tremendous — ^the 
river isn't more than fifty feet wide for the greater 
part of the year, and as often as not doesn't even 
flood the valley once during the monsoon.' 

' Most things in India are unreasonable,' said Mr. 
Renny drearily. 'You must remember that local 
statistics aren't available fof a sufficiently long period 
to give any absolute certainty as to the maximum 
rainfall in any one week.' The little jnan turned 
and laid a thin, restless hand mi his assistant's Arm. 
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* Now just suppose/ he said earnestly, * that in the 
topmost reach of the river ten inches of rain fell in 
one day, and that by the time the flood so produced 
had got halfway down, a similar rainfall occurred 
on the portion of the catchment basin just above the 
aqueduct — wouldn't the intensity of the flood through 
the waterway be simply colossal ? It mayn't happen 
in my time or even in yours, but it will some day, 
and then all this is bound to go. The river wasn't 
christened the Kali Nadi for nothing — the natives 
know what she can do — and Government will have 
to spend fifty lakhs of rupees in building a new 
aqueduct on a very different scale. But when it 
does happen I don't suppose anyone will remember 
that Joe Renny told them many years ago how it 
would be.' 



CHAPTER II 

Mrs. Renny's two sisters, the Misses Larken, drove 
up with a flourish to the front of the canal bungalow 
in their brother-in-law's dogcart, and beheld, stand- 
ing in the veranda, a young man with broad shoul- 
ders and curiously fair hair, that seemed by contrast 
to deepen the hue of his tanned skin and emphasize 
the blue of his eyes. This welcome vision, which 
they pretended not to see, caused the two young 
ladies to exchange delighted glances and to begin 
an animated, self-conscious argument one with 
another. 

* Now, take care ! Don't put the reins down till 
I am safe out of the trap. Where is that syce ?' 

* Oh, you silly ! This old horse will never move 
unless he is flogged, you know that. Do get out 
quick — don't wait for the syce !' 

* Now, now don't hurry me, or I shall fall on my 
nose !' 

Exaggerated peals of laughter followed. 

* Allow me.' 

Stephen stepped forward^ and was greeted with 
two little shrieks of simtdated surprise. He held 
out his hand, and with its help the sisters descended 
heavily to the ground. 

17 2 
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They were what is usually known as ' well-grown ' 
girls, with large frames solidly covered. They had 
high cheek-bones and uncertain noses, coarse fringes 
of dark hair hid their foreheads, and their ages 
might have been anything between twenty and 
thirty. One was dressed in pink and the other in 
blue, and they wore broad pith sun-hats elaborately 
trimmed with white muslin. 

* Oh, how kind you are ! Thank you, most 
awfully,' said the pink Miss Larken, while the blue 
one threw herself into a veranda chair as though ex- 
hausted. * My ! Just look at Sue 1 She is quite tired 
with all the sun and dust and the long, long way.' 

* I would much rather stay at Pari than come into 
camp,' gfrumbled Sue — Pari being the little civil 
station thirty miles away, which was the divisional 
headquarters — * though the people there are very 
mixed. Loo does not mind that — she would be 
friends with anyone.' 

* And why not?' demanded Loo. *A11 the same, 
I shall be very glad when the cold weather is over 
and we go up-hill. We are going to have a season 
at Mussoorie with an aunt. My sister and Mr. 
Renny mean to stay down at Pari, and my mother 
too. I do not envy them. Shall you be going up- 
hill this summer ? If so, do come to Mussoorie. It 
is such a gay place.' 

' I am going home for my leave,' said Dare, ' and 
all my plans are hopelessly fixed now.' 

His tone implied that, had he only met the Miss 
Larkens earlier, his leave would have been spent at 
Mussoorie and nowhere else. 
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* Oh, home V echoed Sue from the depths of the 
wicker chair. ' That would be too much bother for 
me I Fancy taking a passage and travelling all 
those miles down* country in the heat, and the 
packing, and the voyage, and the rough sea 1 Oh» 
no, nol' 

'You are such a la2y,' observed her sister with 
contempt. 

Sue Larken turned confidentially to Stephen. 

* It is better to be slow than fast,' she said, with 
spite. ' Up in Mussoorie they call her '' Unlimited 
Loo." Besides, she is just as la^y as me, some- 
times. What do you think she did the other day ? 
We were just going out when she saw a big hole in 
one of her stockings, and, instead of stopping to 
change, she inked her skin.' 

*Well,' said Loo, quite unabashed, 'the ink 
washed off, and I mended the hole next day. 
Look !' 

She thrust forth a large foot encased in an em- 
broidered stocking that was neatly darned on the 
instep. Dare gazed at it with open admiration suit- 
able to the occasion, and inquired how she contrived 
to walk in such ridiculous little shoes. Loo pro- 
tested that they were in reality far too large for her, 
and proceeded to kick one of them off in proof of 
her statement. The shoe was fielded by Stephen, 
who refused to return it, and chaffing personalitios 
followed freely. A romp seemed imminent, and the 
girls were thoroughly enjoying themselves, when 
the buUock-shigram, a hooded vehicle which looked 
like an army ambulance, lumbered up, and from it 

2—2 
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emerged a depressing little crowd. A thin, sallow 
woman, who bore a ghostly likeness to her two full- 
blooded sisters ; a stout, serene old lady in a red 
bonnet ; five unwashed-looking children, a couple of 
draggled ayahs, and bundles innumerable. 

Dare stifled his disgust» introduced himself to 
Mrs. Renny, and offered her the use of the sitting- 
room, which she accepted inertly and without 
gratitude. Then he took refuge in his bedroom, 
and ordered a small tent to be pitched outside, 
wherein he might peacefully do his work and have 
his meals. 

Mr. Renny had previously retired to his office-tent 
erected some distance from the bungalow, and the 
various members of his establishment speedily con- 
verted the house and compound into something little 
short of pandemonium. The children shrieked 
together and in turns. Mrs. Renny and old Mrs. 
Larken scolded in shrill nasal voices, while the girls 
played their portable harmonium and practised duets 
and solos. The buffalo, the goats, the horses, the 
sheep, were marshalled up to the steps of the 
veranda to be fed under the suspicious eyes of the 
memsahib. The washing of the family was hung 
out to dry in the most public part of the compound. 
Their servants scurried ceaselessly in every direction, 
and borrowed plates, knives, groceries, table-linen, 
and furniture from Dare's indignant old bearer. 

The racket continued without cessation till late in 
the afternoon, when a stilted note arrived from 
Mrs. Renny, inviting Mr. Dare to take tea with her 
in his own sitting-room, and, half amused, half 
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exasperated, he went. He was surprisedi when he 
entered, to see his subordinate, Mr. Green, seated at 
the table in an attitude of affable politeness. It 
appeared that he had met Miss Sue Larken last cold 
weather at Cawnpore, so had now ventured to call, 
and had been invited to remain to tea. Mr. Renny 
was still hard at work in his tent, but the girls 
greeted Dare as an old friend, and Mrs. Renny 
hospitably pressed him to partake of boiled eggs. 

*They are laid by my own fowls; they are not 
bazaar eggs/ she said, somewhat inclined to be 
offended when her guest refused. She offered him 
jam which she had made herself, sardines, cold 
pudding, and even cheese. 

Old Mrs. Larken stared him out of countenance 
with an expression of kindly interest and curiosity, 
but she spoke littlei save to admonish an asrah, or 
call one of the children, who seemed to swarm all 
over the floor. Only once did she voluntarily 
address him. 

'Such a lot of little ones — ^h'n?' she remarked 
with pride. 

Dare glanced ruefully at his smart drugget, already 
spotted with milk and food; at the chairs, which 
bore traces of sticky fingers; at his writing-table, 
littered with plates, jugs, and feeding-bottles. 

* Yes,' he said without enthusiasm ; * their name is 
legion r 

' Oh noh,' corrected the old lady, looking puzzled ; 
* it is Renny.' 

'We have been examining all your photos and 
things,' announced Loo Larken, walking to the 
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mantelpiece when tea was over, *Now, do come 
and tell me all about these people.' 

The rest of the party settled down to a round 
game at the other end of the room, and Stephen 
joined Miss Larken, prepared to be entertained by 
her society. She was lively, though vulgar; her 
manner had a frank animation that was not un- 
pleasant, and her brown eyes were bright and 
friendly. 

*Who is the pretty girl, to begin with?' She 
pointed to a framed photograph. * She is wearing 
a pearl necklace — is it a real one ?' 

* I never inquired. She is a Miss Dalison, who 
lives near my uncle's place in England. Do you 
call her pretty ? Don't you think beauty of a more 
pronounced type ' 

He ga^ed with audacious meaning at Miss Loo, 
and mentally wondered what was possessing him to 
' play the ass.' 

'Oh my, you cheeky man!' cried the girl, fitting 
on the cap with ready triumph. *Then who is 
this,' she continued — *an old clergyman with a 
cross face ?' 

*That is my uncle, Mr. Dare. His step-brother 
was my father, and when my mother was left a 
widow, just after I was born, he gave us a home.' 

* Had your father no money, then ?' 

* Not when he died.' 

* How did he lose it ? Racing ? Playing cards ?' 
' I don't know,' said Stephen shortly, which was 

literally true. 
' Well, it was good of Mr. Dare to help you and 
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your mother. Is he a nice old man ? He doesn't 
look it,' 

' I don't fancy you would care for him,' replied 
Stephen, with a smile, as he thought of his uncle's 
severe manner, and the familiar bearing of 'Un- 
limited Loo.' * He is rather an eccentric old person. 
Some people would call him religious mad, I suppose.' 

* Oh yes. I hate people like that. Always think- 
ing of hell and the devil, and giving one fits about 
one's soul, and sticking in church for hours and 
hours — eh ?' 

* Something like that. He is extremely Low 
Church, and so bigoted that anything approaching 
to ritualism simply infuriates him. He^s a hard, 
narrow-minded old man, and, by Jove I how I used 
to hate him, though I ought not to have done so, 
considering that he educated me, and started me in 
the world.' 

He laughed, remembering his youthful rebellion 
against his uncle's rules. 

Most of this speech had been incomprehensible to 
Loo, who poked assiduously amongst the ornaments 
and pictures on the broad mantelpiece, and resumed 
her catechism. 

* Who is this little lady in black ? She looks very 
tired.' 

* That is my mother — Mrs. de Vitre.' 

* Mrs. de Vitre ?' 

* Yes ; she married again when I was about twelve 
years old, and my uncle has never forgiven h^. 
They haven't met since. My step-father is an artist 
and a Roman Catholic, and such a combination was 
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too much for the uncle. The four children in that 
group are my step-brothers and sisters.' 

* Then you did not live with your mother when 
she married again ?' 

' No ; I had no choice in the matter/ he said, with 
reserve. 

* What was your home like ?' She pronounced it 
* hawme/ with the accent of the country. ' Have 
you a picture of it to show me ?' 

Stephen reflected for a moment. 

* Yes ; I think there is one in here.' 

He dragged a battered album from the bookcase, 
and turned over the leaves till he came to the 
photograph of a fine old house of the West Country 
type with gables and side wings, and a terrace with 
stone alcoves. The picture included a glimpse of a 
formal Dutch garden, and a sweep of lawn dotted 
with large trees — lime, beech, chestnut. 

* That is a very nice bungalow,' said Miss Larken, 
with somewhat awed approval ; ' but I thought the 
padres in England were all poor, and lived in small 
houses.' 

*This is not the rectory. It's Daresfield House, 
and belongs to my uncle. It has been in our family 
for generations.' 

' Oh my ! Will it be yours, then, when he dies ?' 

Stephen heard the question but forgot to answer. 
Instead he gazed absently at the commonplace, 
good-natured face of his companion, his thoughts 
far distant. 

Until lately he had never much regretted that 
Daresfield was not for him in the future, for he had 
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been brought up in the knowledge that he would 
have to mould his own prospects, and he had been 
glad to go out into the world master of his fate, free 
from the narrow, subdued atmosphere of the place, 
and his uncle's iron tyranny. But Nandi and soli- 
tude had made him look back and remember the 
familiar fields and woods, the quiet old house with 
its air of shabby remoteness and patient decay, the 
associations that every room, every acre held for 
him. A dull vexation had begun to assail him that 
the place must eventually pass out of his life, and 
now this feeling had suddenly been jerked into 
active resentment by Loo Larken's idle question. 
He was a Dare, his people had been at Daresfield 
for two centuries ; he was his uncle's next of kin ; 
it was unjust that the inheritance should be denied 
him because a vindictive old man could neither 
forgive nor forget the shortcomings of the living 
and the dead. He wondered if there was an}rthing 
he could do to influence his uncle when he got 
home. . . . 

*I believe you are deaf,' he heard Miss Larken 
say impatiently ; and she made a trumpet with her 
hands and shouted at him. 

He controlled his thoughts with an effort. 

* No ; I am not deaf. I was only thinking how 
nice you looked. What did you ask me ?' 

* Oh you ninny 1 Don't look at me then if you can't 
hear and see at the same time. I said Would your 
horrid old uncle leave you his house and compound 
when he died ?* 

' No ; he will leave me nothing,' he answered curtly. 
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' Isn't he rich V 

* I haven't an idea. Anyway, he always says he 
has no money.' 

* Like Mr. Renny,' observed Loo with ingratitude. 
' I do hate a stingy man I If ever I can persuade 
myself to marry, my hu^and must give me all I 
want and never grumble.* 

' Of course,' said Dare gallantly. 

Then, weary of the perpetual banter, he suggested 
a walk, which should include the card party, before 
it grew dark. 

They sallied forth, Stephen leading the way with 
Loo— he could not escape from her — Sue and Mr. 
Green just behind; Mrs. Renny and her mother 
deep in an argument about the under-ayah, and the 
children, guarded by a long-suffering peon, followed 
in a straggling group. 

Dare wondered what conversation could be like 
between Sue and Mr. Green, and he listened from 
sheer curiosity. 

* I hope there are no snakes about,' said Sue 
languidly; Mt is just warm enough for them to 
begin coming out.' 

* I knew a monkey once,' remarked Mr. Green 
with deference, * that used to catch snakes.' 

* Oh my, Mr. Green I and what did he do with 
them ? 

* He held them by their necks, and rubbed their 
heads off on the hard ground.' 

'My I' repeated Sue, without feeling or interest, 
and a dead silence followed. 
The party trailed down the canal bank and crossed 
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the aqueduct, passing Mr. Green's two -roomed 
dwelling. 

'So that is where you live?' said Sue, with an 
evident effort. She preferred silence to conversa- 
tion. * Don't you find it very lonely V 

*Not very lonely,' said Mr. Green reflectively, 
* only rather lonely.' 

Another and this time a permanent silence. 

'Where are we going?' asked Loo, halting and 
looking about her. ' This is a very bad road, and 
my feet will get so dusty.' 

' It Mrill take us through the village,' said Stephen, 
' which is rather a pretty little place and considerably 
cleaner than most of them.' 

He indicated in the near distance a collection of 
huts with brown thatched roofs, showing against 
a dark green background of mango-trees. 

' What I walk through the village. Why, what 
would the natives think ?' 

* It doesn't matter what they think,' said Stephen, 
with some impatience. 

But the Larken ladies and Mr. Green were 
afflicted with the dread of native criticism which 
is innate in the country-bred. To them it was 
unseemly that a white woman should pass through 
a bazaar, however humble, on foot ; indeed, it was 
scarcely becoming for her to be seen walking at all 
except in the seclusion of the compound, and nothing 
would induce any of them to go further. Stephen 
conveniently remembered that there were crops 
needing inspection on the further side of the village, 
and, raising his cap, he went on alone with a feeling 
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of relief, while his late companions, chattering and 
laughing, effected a laborious return to the bungalow. 

He walked on with a sense of freedom, and thought 
with careless pity of the unfortunate Renny's situa- 
tion and unsuccessful career. A man possessing 
brains and talent, who ought to have been near his 
Chief Engineership with a distinguished record 
behind him ; but who, fatally laden with his own 
difficult temperament and an unpresentable wife 
and her relations, was at a hopeless standstill half- 
way up the ladder. Stephen recalled the little man's 
doleful prophecy as to the ultimate destruction of 
the aqueduct by flood ; and he glanced keenly back 
at the solid, weighty structure with its massive piers 
and archways, its abutments, land walls, and river 
wings, standing upon months, if not years, of work 
hidden away under ground. Then he looked out 
over the river depression. Perhaps with an excep- 
tionally heavy rainfall the water might rise high 
enough to damage, or even to destroy, some of the 
villages along its course ; bqt, to overthrow the 
aqueduct, the Kali Nadi would have to swell into 
a river a mile broad, with a depth of possibly twenty- 
five feet I It seemed to him incredible that such 
a thing could ever happen. 

He walked through the warm, dry dust till he 
reached the outlying rice-fields that in the rainy 
season would be a sheet of emerald green, though 
now they only resembled a dull gray map, traced 
out into little plots for the convenience of irrigation. 
The village beyond was smothered in a cloud of 
smoke from the cow-dung fires that bad just been 
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lighted for the preparation of the evening meal, and 
a clatter of voices rose through the blue mist. Dare 
coughed as the pungent fumes entered his throat 
and nostrils, and for a moment he stood still, uncer- 
tain whether he would pass on through the choking 
atmosphere, or skirt round the mud- walls. 

He was about to turn when a shrill cry from one 
of the nearest hovels made him pause, and a slight 
figure, with tinkling bangles and anklets, swirling 
petticoats, and tumbled black hair, ran from the 
dark patch of the open doorway, and collided 
violently against him. In close pursuit followed a 
well-known form, clothed in bright yeUow glazed 
calico. 

Sham Lai was panting and furious ; he brandished 
a stick in his upraised hand, and a torrent of scold- 
ing words poured from his mouth. 

'Pig that thou art T he was shouting, 'may Kali 
destroy thee. Would that thou hadst never been 
born. Was ever man cursed with such an inmate 
of his house/ 

The girl subsided in a heap at Dare's feet, and 
Sham Lai's violence was checked by finding himself 
confronted by his master. He at one salaamed 
respectfully. 

* This evil one hath ever caused trouble and dis- 
turbance in the house,' he explained apologetically, 
' and now does she desire to retain her ornaments 
and coloured clothing, and behave as though she were 
no widow but still a bride. She hath no shame.' 

The culprit sobbed in the dust, but looked up 
fearlessly with bright dark eyes into the face of the 
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sahib. He saw that her slender limbs were finely 
modelled, her skin of a delicate golden brown, and 
her eyes deep and lustrous as those of an antelope. 
He pitied the pretty little thing sincerely. He had 
a vague notion of the miseries of Hindu widowhood, 
and it seemed to him deplorable that this helpless, 
graceful child who lay at his feet should be con- 
demned to an existence of slavery and repression. 

'Don't hurt her,' he said sharply, and put out his 
hand as though to shield the girl ; * she is young, 
and it is not her fault that she is a widow. Why 
should she be punished ?' 

' Sahib, if she will not obey the customs of her 
people she must be beaten. My womenkind bade 
her remove her jewellery and wear the white 
garments of widowhood, but she behaves as though 
possessed of an evil spirit, and neither will she take 
off her ornaments nor remove her coloured clothing. 
She says she will run away and become a Christian ! 
Truly, this evil must have lain in her mind from the 
day that a mission padre-sahib came through the 
village a year ago and preached. It was then that 
Sunia, this worthless one, listened and also spoke 
with the padre, who gave her a black book, wherein 
was written in Hindi the magic of the English gods 
and devils. But that I burned the book we might 
all have been bewitched.' 

He glared threateningly at the girl, and Sunia 
rose suddenly to her naked brown feet, shook the 
dust from her coloured skirt, and, drawing the folds 
of her wrapper partly across her face, moved close 
to Dare's side, as though to claim his protection. 
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* Look here, Sham Lai/ said the somewhat em- 
barrassed young man, in his halting Hindustani, 
'you mustn't ill-treat her. Take her home, and 
don't beat her any more. You ought to be ashamed 
to hurt a woman/ he concluded severely. 

Sham Lai salaamed with an injured air. 

'But what can a man do/ he grumbled, 'when 
the womenfolk will not obey ?' 

Dare turned to the silent figure at his side, and 
the triumphant expression in the shining eyes nearly 
made him laugh. 

' You must do as you are bid, and cease giving so 
much trouble/ he said weakly. 

* Very well, sahib,' she said in a clear, high voice, 
and greatly to Dare's relief she meekly followed 
Sham Lai back to the thatched hut that stood in 
the shadow of a plumy plantain-tree. 

He waited a moment to watch, with some amuse- 
ment, the reluctant progress of the couple; but 
when Sunia suddenly turned and began to walk 
backwards, staring at him with disconcerting in- 
tentness, he hastily continued his walk. On his 
return, half an hour later, he avoided the village, 
and took the longer route home. 

Darkness had fallen, and the lamps were already 
lighted in the bungalow when he got back. Through 
the open door he could see the table laid with a 
combination of his own belongings and those of the 
Rennys, so that evidently he was expected to join 
his dinner with theirs — a pleasant departmental 
custom when the company was congenial, but Dare 
sighed resignedly at the present prospect. Loo 
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Larken came forward to meet him in a yellow 
blouse, that was crumpled with perpetual packing. 

* How late you are I' she cried ; ' and here is your 
d&k (post) waiting for you. The English mail has 
come — ^and what a lot of picture papers you get.' 
(She had opened them.) ' Why don't you take in 
the Lady's Pictorial? There is only one letter. I 
suppose it is from your mamma ?' 

She handed him a gray square envelope. 

Much to her disappointment he put the letter in 
his pocket. She had hoped he would read it in 
her presence, and tell her all ' his mamma's ' news. 
Only the severest self-control had prevented her 
from opening it with the papers — * by mistake.' 

* I must just change,' he said, hurrying past her. 
' I shan't be long ; don't wait.' 

Hardly was he in his room before a servant was 
sonorously chanting at the door that dinner was on 
the table, and so it was not until he went to bed 
that night after a noisy, untidy meal, a flirtatious 
card game with the girls, and a smoke with Mr. 
Renny, that Stephen was at liberty to open his 
mother's letter. 



CHAPTER III 

There are few places that present a more totally 
unattractive appearance than a small railway station 
in the country on a wet day. Stephen's mother 
shivered mentally and physically as she got out of 
the train this raw^ spring afternoon, and her already 
depressed spirits sank lower still. 

The well-remembered laurel-bushes and prim 
white palings that flanked the platforms dripped 
with water, a melancholy wind drove the rain into 
long, slanting needles. Glistening black mounds 
were formed by the tarpaulins over the trucks on 
the siding, and thin, monotonous streams of water 
trickled from them to the ground. The station dog 
sat and trembled, his back against the wall, and 
lamented that the season was over for waiting-room 
fires. Farmers and villagers returning from the 
neighbouring market-town collected in damp, sub- 
dued groups by the booking-ofl&ce before starting 
homewards in gigs, carts, or on foot Mrs. de Vitre 
recognised some of these people, but she had not 
the spirit or the inclination to challenge their 
memories. The little lady stood dejectedly resentful 
of her surroundings while the train rumbled slowly 
away, and her hand-bag was taken from her by a 
stolid boy-porter. 

33 3 
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* Is there anything from Daresfield to meet this 
train ?' she asked him doubtfully. 

He stared at her, then nodded ; and, relieved, she 
picked her way out after him to where a covered 
wagonette awaited her coming. She noted the 
shabby vehicle with a feeling of impatient recollec- 
tion. Twelve years ago, distraught with mingled 
happiness and regret, she had driven in it away from 
Daresfield, and since that day she had never seen 
the place. She recognised the coachman who sat 
on the box, enveloped in a crumpled mackintosh 
cape. 

* Well, Jackson,* she said, with a wistful smile, 
' have you all forgotten me V 

The man responded heartily. The Daresfield 
servants had always liked * Master Stephen's ' 
mother, though perhaps a certain lack of deference 
had tempered their regard. Her gentle, diffident 
manner and anxiety to save them trouble had won 
their affection during the years she had spent at 
Daresfield, but hardly their entire respect 

She got into the mouldy carriage, and shivered 
again as they drove over the railway bridge, and her 
pulses began to beat nervously at the prospect of her 
arrival at Daresfield. Nothing short of a serious 
crisis in her life would have led her to beg for an 
interview with her brother-in-law after the years of 
angry silence that lay between them; but the fact 
that he had granted her request for a meeting, and 
had sent the carriage for her, gave her hope, and 
with this she did battle against the terror she felt of 
the approaching encounter. She was tired with the 
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journey, taken suddenly and in dire afiSiction of 
mind, and she dozed uncomfortably during the 
tedious drive up one hill and down another at the 
pace best suited to the old horse's wavering limbs. 
But all the time she was wearily conscious of the 
thick churning of wheels through mud, of the rain 
streaming down the windows and running off Jack- 
son's cape that blocked the front pane, of glimpses 
of soaking fields and hedges, and a leaden sky crossed 
by slow, heavy flights of rooks. 

The sharp crunch of wet gravel roused her, and 
the carriage drew up at the porch with a jerk that 
nearly shot her on to the opposite seat. The gray- 
haired man-servant who opened the door beamed 
benignly at her, looked surprised that she had 
brought no boxes, and said, as he helped her to take 
off her wraps in the hall, that the master was well 
and had gone over to the church, but that he ought 
to be back now at any moment. He curbed his 
longing to ask her questions (for the unexpectedness 
of her coming had thrown the servants' hall into 
a fever of curiosity), and opened the drawing-room 
door with smiles that were hospitable and patron- 
izing, and a promise that tea should be ready at 
once. Then he hesitated. 

* The master gave me no orders about your room, 
ma'am,' he said apologetically, 'but the housemaid 
has got your old one ready. We were only told 
this morning that the carriage would be wanted 
to fetch you from the station, and I expect he forgot 
to mention about the room.' 

' Thank you ; but I am not sure — perhaps I may 

3— a 
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not stay/ she said tremulously; and as the door 
closed behind Hawkins the tears rushed to her eyes. 
The burden of grief in her heart weighed heavily, 
and she felt so cold, so lonely, so nervous. 

She advanced into the long, lofty room, which 
was bare, cheerless, shabby, and which conveyed a 
depressing sense of non-occupation. Things stood 
as she had always remembered them. Mr. Dare 
had never permitted the least change or improve- 
ment. There were the woolwork banner-screens, 
the four bronze candlesticks on the mantelpiece, the 
marble tables against the walls with gilt mirrors and 
legs, the heavy, handsome ornaments under glass 
cases. No books, no flowers, no trivialities of any 
description, and the atmosphere felt musty and cold, 
in spite of the gay wood fire that attracted her to the 
grate. She spread her hands to the flames, and 
wished she had kept on her cloak, but she would 
not ring for it because Hawkins was busy with the 
tea, and she dared not fetch it herself in case she 
should encounter Mr. Dare in the hall. She wished 
to be prepared for their meeting. 

' What weather 1' she said, half aloud. And her 
eyes turned to the tall, narrow windows, through 
which she could see a sodden expanse of lawn and 
garden beyond the terrace, where rain-beaten prim- 
roses and daffodils made but a faint relief in the 
sunless prospect ; where the huge trees, their out- 
lines rounded with opening leaves, creaked and 
swayed in the wind, and shook the water in showers 
from their branches. 

It was on a day precisely like this that she had 
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first seen Daresfield twenty-five years ago, when she 
and her husband , Stephen Dare, had arrived on their 
bridal visit; and, with the carious partiality of 
memory for trifles, the recollection came to her now 
of how she had stood at the window of her bedroom 
over the drawing-room, and speculated as to why 
bad weather seemed so much more depressing when 
the evenings were long and light, than when all 
without was dark, dead, and bare. Her husband 
had laughed, and said that whenever he came to 
Daresfield the weather was always infernal, and he 
should never have brought her to the God-forsaken 
old hole, only that he hoped, now he was respectably 
married, that he might induce his half-brother to 
pay his debts. She also remembered the character- 
istic haste with which he had insisted on departing 
when his persuasions in that direction proved futile. 
Little more than a year later she had come back, 
a helpless, penniless widow, with Stephen a baby ; 
and now, as she stood and gazed at the familiar out- 
look she thought of Stephen's childhood, his manli- 
ness and independence, even before he was in 
knickerbockers, his naughtiness and impatience 
over any sort of coddling, his hatred of being kept 
in the house. The two had loved each other fondly, 
but they had never been companions or comrades. 
The mother's natural shyness and reserve had stood 
between them mentally, and the boy's passion for 
being out of doors in all weathers had kept them 
much apart. His uncle had sent him to school 
unusually early on account of his unruliness, and in 
the holidays her timid nature and delicate constitu- 
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tion had precluded her from watching, or joining in, 
his pursuits. She knew, when she left him to be- 
come Charles de Vitre's wife, that the boy would 
not actively miss her presence, and though it had 
perhaps made things easier for her at the time, she 
had often since recalled it with a pang of regret. 

The door opened, and she welcomed the tea-tray. 
There was hot buttered toast, a rare luxury at 
Daresfield, but the cook had actually remembered 
her weakness, and had supplied it much as she 
would have indulged a child with its favourite 
pudding on a special occasion. Hawkins wheeled a 
comfortable chair up to the fire and mutely invited 
her to take it. 

*Mr. Stephen seems doing well, ma'am,* he re- 
marked briskly ; * but we don't get much news of 
him nowadays.' 

* I heard from him last week. He was very well, 
and would like to come home, but was afraid he 
could get no leave, as he has not been long in a new 
place.' 

* Dear, dear ! They did ought to give him a 
change now and again ; but depend upon it, ma'am, 
they can't do without him. It's only to be hoped 
that they won't keep him out there till he gets 
black. I've heard that Indian gentlemen do come 
home that dark, and Mr. Stephen's skin was always 
so beautiful and fair.' 

He allowed himself to be reassured on this point, 
and then drew her attention to the London paper, 
which he placed on a small table at her side. 

* Thank you, Hawkins. Please let the master 
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know I have arrived when he comes in/ she said, 
and sank into the chair, put her toes on the fender, 
and poured out the tea with a faint sense of consola^ 
tion. 

She was a little, fair, faded woman with delicate 
features, and a skin so fine that it had creased and 
lost colour before its time. She had been exceed- 
ingly pretty as a young widow, and people wondered 
that she had submitted for so many years to practical 
imprisonment in a gloomy old house with an elderly 
and forbidding brother-in-law. It was well known 
that in the earlier days of her bereavement Sir 
Joshua Bail, of Blew Park, who was cousin to Mr. 
Dare on his mother's side, had been anxious to 
marry her ; but apparently the somewhat unpleasing 
habits and unfortunate appearance of the wealthy 
old baronet, added to the hostile attitude of his two 
spinster daughters, had decided her to decline his 
proposal and endure the consequent displeasure of 
Mr. Dare. 

When Stephen was nearly eleven years old a 
handsome artist spent one glorious summer painting 
in the neighbourhood. He was partly French ; his 
income depended entirely on his profession; he 
owned no relatives that could be called influential, 
or even moderately well off ; and he was an ardent 
Roman Catholic. To Mr. Dare he represented 
everything that was least desirable in existence ; but 
to Mrs. Dare be was a prince, a perfect lover, a 
being for whom she would risk and sacrifice every- 
thing, and her love gave a new courage to her 
nervous nature. For a year she was secretly en- 
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gaged to Mr. de Vitre ; then he began to make a 
success with his pictures. He wanted her ; he could 
give her a simple home ; she defied Mr. Dare, married 
the artist, and turned Roman Catholic. 

But she had to give up Stephen. His uncle con- 
tinued to educate the boy only on condition that the 
mother neither saw nor wrote to him, and the years 
went by in silence till Stephen's prospects in life 
were assured, and he was ready to take up his 
Indian career. Then, with his uncle's grudging 
consent, he visited the little home in Fulham, which 
impressed him as being full of paint-brushes, untidy 
children, old hats, and unnecessary discomfort, but 
which, nevertheless, was pervaded by a careless 
happiness that reassured him, and sent him out to 
India with an easy mind. He had been haunted by 
the fear that his mother might be living in compara- 
tive poverty, with an uncertain future before her; 
but it seemed that de Vitre's pictures sold well, 
and, though the money was spent as fast as it 
was made, his prices were rising, and there was 
evidently little cause for anxiety concerning the 
future. 

Now Mrs. de Vitre sat by the fire in the Dares- 
field drawing-room, her eyes fixed on the busy 
flames, listening intently through her thoughts for 
the sound of footsteps and the opening of a door. 
When she heard them she sat erect, white and 
nervous. Edward Dare had come home ; in a few 
minutes at the utmost she must face him, and, 
metaphorically speaking, grovel at his feet. 

While she waited a pale gleam of watery sunlight 
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passed throngh the window-panes, alighted on a 
worn patch of the threadbare carpet, and mocked 
the faded damask of the cartains. Also to the 
woman by the fireplace it made old Mr. Dare, as be 
walked in, look yellower, more forbidding, more un- 



CHAPTER IV 

The Rev. Edward Dare had a calm, expressionless 
face that looked as if it had been moulded in papier- 
mdLch6. His bald head was high and narrow, and 
gray side-whiskers straggled down on to his clerical 
coat. He had the appearance of a man whose human 
tendencies had been arrested early in life, and cer- 
tainly the first volume of his history contained 
chapters of galling disappointment. 

He had been the only child of his father's marriage 
with one of the Bails of Blew Park, a family whose 
feminine members were renowned for strictness of 
morals and homeliness of aspect. This lady had 
carefully fostered her son's naturally pedantic in- 
stincts, and encouraged his precocious resolve to 
enter the Church, till, at sixteen, the boy was a 
finished prig, who regarded his sport-loving father 
as a deplorable example of earthliness, paraded 
opinions and ideas that were anti-ritualistic, and 
affected a horror of the Church of Rome, which in 
after years became a real and fanatical enmity. 

When Edward arrived at this odious state of his 
existence his mother fell ill, and died in the comfort- 
able certainty that her place in heaven was ready for 
her. And a year later, to her son's unspeakable 
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disgust^ Mr. Dare married a lively young lady whose 
people lived in London, and who delighted to dance, 
stng^ ride, spend money, and enjoy herself, and who 
was not at all particular about going to church. She 
filled Daresfield with her frivolous friends, and poor 
Edward's pious soul with wrath, and to complete the 
objectionableness of her conduct she gave him a 
step-brother, who subsequently proved to have in- 
herited the careless generosity of his father's dispo- 
sition, and his mother's love of ease and pleasure. 

Little Stephen was, from the first, an object ot 
dislike and resentment to the tall, pale youth with 
the gloomy, jealous nature, who stalked about among 
his step-mother's guests in silent disapprobation. 
And as the years went on circumstances nurtured 
the hostile feeling into almost active hatred. Every 
time Edward came home from Oxford the child 
seemed to be of more importance and himself of less 
account. The parents idolized the boy ; the servants 
were his slaves ; money, which Edward considered 
was needed for the estate, was lavished on his 
pleasures and caprices. No one seemed the least 
interested in the doings or intentions of the eldest 
son, who conducted his University career with credit 
and caution, eventually took orders, appropriated the 
family living, and settled down at Daresfield, where 
he firmly and quietly began to assert himself. 

He gradually drew the management of the pro- 
perty from the incapable grasp of his father, who 
would have agreed to anything to save himself 
trouble, and had always been secretly afraid of the 
son who so disturbingly resembled the first Mrs. 
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Dare. Edward ignored his step-mother's open dis- 
like, and petty but spitefal efforts to thwart and 
annoy him, also little Stephen's defiance and ridicule 
in which the mother supported and encouraged her 
child. But though the young clergyman endured 
the perpetual irritation and discord with apparent 
indifference, it secretly embittered and enraged him, 
and a vindictive resolution took root in his narrow 
mind that his step-brother Stephen should never, 
whatever happened, be master of Daresfield. 
Whether he married and had children or not, 
Edward could do as he pleased with the property, 
for the entail ceased with his own existence, and 
when old Squire Dare was killed by a fall from his 
horse soon after Stephen had gone to Eton, Mrs. 
Dare was politely informed that Daresfield was no 
longer her home. 

* With your jointure, and your own fortune, you 
will be able to provide for Stephen and live in com- 
fort if not luxury, and of course I shall always be 
pleased to see you both here on an occasional visit,' 
Edward had told her, unmoved by her tearful and 
violent assertions that her husband had always in- 
tended to make a suitable provision for his younger 
son. He quietly explained that this had been out 
of his father's power unless the money could have 
been saved from the yearly income. * Which,' he 
reminded her/ was of course impossible with such 
an extravagant household to keep up.' He added 
that, after a proper interval had elapsed, he intended 
to marry. 

* Then I wish her joy of you, whoever the unfor- 
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tunate girl may be !' cried Mrs. Dare, finding com- 
fort in recrimination. ' I don't believe any woman 
coald stand such a cold-blooded horror, and I sin- 
cerely hope she'll make your life a burden, and then 
run away from you.' 
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understanding that her son was to have no hope or 
expectation of succeeding to the property. He in- 
formed her that the money he might have left his 
nephew had paid the father's debts, and that on his 
own decease the place would be sold, and the pro- 
ceeds devoted to a charity. 

Mrs. Dare had always feared the coldly-austere, 
intolerant Churchman on whom for so many years 
she had been helplessly dependent ; and now, as she 
rose from her chair, her knees trembled beneath her, 
and she drew closer to the fire as though for pro- 
tection from the calm, judicial manner that the 
jrears had not softened. 

He stood before her without a smile or a word, 
and did not offer her his hand. She thought he 
looked very old and very hard. 

* Thank you so much for letting me come, 
Edward,* she began hurriedly. * I felt I must see you 
and tell you something that has happened.' 

* Surely a letter ' 

Mr. Dare raised his untidy gray eyebrows interroga- 
tively. 

' I couldn't explain in a letter,' said his sister-in- 
law desperately. * Will you come and sit here by the 
fire and listen to me now, or would you rather wait 
till after dinner ? Or, if you prefer it, I will come 
into the library with you. I remember that you don't 
like being in this room ' 

She smiled unnaturally. 

He looked at her with some attention and a faint 
surprise. Her cheeks were flushed and her lips were 
trembling almost beyond control. 
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* The library, I think, would be more appropriate/ 
he said. 

It was in the library that he dealt with the mis- 
demeanants of the village, reprimanded the servants, 
wrote curt refusals to undeserving appeals for charity, 
and composed his trite, passionless sermons. He 
held the drawing-room door open for her, and they 
crossed the hall together in silence, then passed 
through massive double doors (between which, she 
remembered, Stephen had delighted to shut himself 
when a little boy) and entered the sombre library 
with its heavy, leather-covered furniture, and giant 
bookeases. The fire had gone out, but they seated 
themselves on either side of the cavernous grate, 
and Mr. Dare's conical head and pallid face showed 
up strongly against the dark background of his 
chair. Behind him, in a cage on a stand, the vicious 
old parrot that had been part of the Daresfield 
establishment long before the advent of Stephen and 
his mother, sat huddled up cross and cold, and eyed 
them with silent, vindictive attention. 

Mr. Dare crossed his legs and put the tips of his 
fingers together. His sister-in-law suddenly felt that 
she had never hated him more, and the sensation 
gave her a false temerity. 

* I have come to ask you to help me,' she said boldly. 

Then she waited, and held her breath, her courage 
dwindling, as she watched a dull red colour creep 
up the old man's cheeks, his eyes sink into his head 
and glitter like little points of jet. 

* and your husband?' he added quietly, as 

though completing her sentence. 
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'We are in dreadful trouble/ she went on, her 
voice shaking. * He was making a very fair income 
by his pictures — his success was coming at last — ^you 
have done a great deal for me and Stephen, and 
I must have seemed wickedly ungrateful when I 
married him — but I loved him so dearly — how could 
I have given him up ?* 

Mr. Dare moved his long, thin hand. 

* Dispense with sentiment, if you please/ he said, 
* and come to the point.' 

The parrot shook himself and uttered a piercing 
scream. Mr. Dare rang the bell, and paused in 
unperturbed silence till Hawkins came in and carried 
bird and cage from the room. To Mrs. de Vitre the 
interruption was maddening. 

* I would never have come to you, I would never 
have asked for help from anybody, only — only — * 
the tears rushed to her eyes — * my demr husband has 
lost his sight — he has gone blind — suddenly.' 

There was a deadly silence. Mr. Dare's face was 
devoid of expression, and his sister-in-law lost her 
self-control. 

* Now that you know what bitter trouble I am in, 
perhaps you can forgive — surely you will forgive — 
and help me ? There has been an operation, but it 
was not successful, and they say he will never see 
again. Noae of the children are old enough to go 
out into the world and work — I cannot leave my 
husband to go and work myself — his illness has 
taken all the money we had, and there are bills, too, 
that will have to be paid ; there is nothing coming 
in; what are we to do?' She left her chair and 
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stood before him qaivering. * Edward, apart from 
all tbaty I would gladly give my own sight now if 
I could restore his ; but what is the use of trying to 
express what he is to me ? I can only entreat you, 
of your charity, to have pity and help us. That is 
why I have come to you — to beg ' — she held out her 
shaking hands ; ' but who else had I to go to except 
you or Stephen ? My husband's people are too poor 
themselves ; I am practically without relatives, there 
is only Stephen. And if Stephen has to httlp us, it 
will cripple him for years — ^he is so young — ^it would 
be cruel ; but there are the children to think of — ^the 
children — ^and that poor blind creature who will 
never see the light, or the sky, or the colours he 
loved again V Her voice had risen hysterically, but 
she steadied it with an effort and went on in a lower 
key. ' I thought perhaps you would have let us have 
a cottage on tilB estate, and get the children into 
institutions, and then if Stephen sent us a little, and 
if you could spare us a little — ^you would never feel it. 
Oh I my husband would never have let me do this if 
he had known ; but I have no pride left, and I dare 
not &ce the future with nothing. I can't — I daren't ; 
and the doctor is not paid yet nor all the bills ; and 
a blind man — a blind man-——' 

She broke into despairing sobs. 

Mr. Dare placed his hands on the asms of his 
chair and drew himself to his feet. He crossed the 
room to the large, square writing-table and sat down 
in front of it, examined a quill pen, unlocked the 
right hand top drawer, and took out a cheque-book. 
For a moment he wrote, then handed her a cheque 

4 
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for twenty-five pounds. She looked from the piece 
of paper to his face, and saw that he was livid with 
suppressed anger. 

You will, no doubt, be anxious to get back to 
your husband as soon as possible,' he said, with 
forced calm. ' There is a train for London at eight 
o'clock, and the carriage will take you to the 
station.' He paused, and his bony fingers closed 
with violence over a paper-weight that lay on the 
table. She thought for a moment that he was 
going to strike her with it. ' I paid your first 
husband's debts,' he added, in a stifled voice, ' be- 
cause he was my brother ; I gave you shelter because 
you were my brother's widow; I started your son 
in life because he was my nephew. You forfeited 
your claim on me when you chose to marry a 
beggarly heretic, and you must take the conse- 
quences. That cheque will keep you and your 
family from want until you have communicated 
with Stephen, who will, no doubt, do all that is 
necessary; but further help from me you will not 
get.' 

She stood speechless, appalled by the venom in his 
voice and countenance. Then she turned and blindly 
left the room, holding the cheque in her hand. 

' I must ask Stephen — I must write to Stephen,' 
she kept repeating mechanically as she closed the 
heavy double doors. 

She felt faint and giddy; her mind was in con- 
fusion ; she only knew that she was ready to sacrifice 
anything, anybody, to protect her children and the 
man she loved from want. 
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She wrote a letter to Stephen by the next mail, 
telling him of her husband's sudden afiBictioni of 
old Mr. Dare's behaviour, of the accumulation of 
bills that must be paid, of her terror concerning the 
future. And the letter was the one in the gray 
envelope which was handed to him by Loo Larken 
that evening at Nandi, and which had lain in his 
pocket unopened till he went to bed at midnight. 
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CHAPTER V 

Stephen lay awake far into the night, listening to 
the distant barking of village dogs, the spasmodic 
clamour of the jackals as they hunted over the 
plains, and the irritating cry of the brain-fever bird, 
that heralded the tribulations of the hot weather. 

The young man lay and stared into the warm 
darkness, aching with a dumb sense of disappoint- 
ment, trying to make himself understand that his 
leave must be given up, that the coming hot, lonely 
months would have to be faced and endured. That 
for him, after all, there was no escape from Nandi. 

Every penny he had saved must, of course, be 
sent to relieve his mother's present diflSculty and 
distress, and all he could spare for her in the future 
she should have. There was no question in his 
mind as to any other course of action, and he felt 
towards her no sort of reproach or resentment. 
Events had been against her ; she would not have 
sought his help except under dire necessity, and he 
was thankful to be in a position to make things 
easy for her. Even he tried to persuade himself 
that he was glad to be at Nandi, where living was 
so cheap, and inevitable expenditure so small ; had 
he been in or near a station his pay would have 
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done little more than keep him, whereas here he 
could have the ordinary requirements of life and yet 
be able to send sufficient money to his mother and 
her blind husband as would support them and the 
children in comparative comfort. 

Only it meant that he must remain at Nandi 
indefinitely, and this, at least, would not be difficult 
to arrange, seeing that the authorities were more 
than satisfied when they had an officer in charge 
who was willing to stay there. It meant no leave, 
no luxuries, no pleasure, no lasting relief from the 
weary monotony of isolation for perhaps years to 
come. For a moment he looked into the future 
with an almost physical sensation of sickness. 
Then, with the shrinking of youth from the con- 
templation of disagreeable facts, he tried to shut the 
prospect from his mind. At any rate, there would 
be plenty of good shooting in the cold weather ; he 
would see other men sometimes, Renny would be 
inspecting the subdivision occasionally, the super- 
intending engineer would pay flying visits at inter- 
vals, the chief would come once a year. He argued 
that if other fellows of the department endured 
years of this sort of existence he had no right to 
grumble ; that it was only because he had hitherto 
been lucky that he now so dreaded a bad time. 

But then in a demon procession came sharp pre- 
visions of the fierce, hot weather, the scorching 
west wind, and stinging clouds of dust enveloping 
the silent bungalow and bare compound ; the mas- 
sive, unchanging aqueduct glaring in the sun, the 
mosquitos, and the stifling rainy season. There 
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must be days, weeks, months of all this in soli- 
tude. 

He shuddered, and turned over in his bed, deter- 
mined to sleep and to forget ; and at last, towards 
morning, he dreamed that he was in England, 
carrying out his programme, enjoying every moment 
of his time. 

« « « « « 

* Mr. Dare ! Mr. Dare I come out in the veranda 
and have some tea.' 

The piercing voice of Loo Larken roused him 
from his paradise, and he remembered, as he shouted 
a spiritless reply, that tOKiay the Renny party were 
moving on. He recalled his annoyance at their 
coming, and recognised how glad he would now be 
if they were going to stay. 

' My 1 how tired you look,' said Miss Larken, 
when he came out and found her seated in the 
veranda before a tea-tray, eating thick slabs ot 
toast spread with very white butter made from the 
buffalo's milk. * Didn't you sleep ? The others 
aren't out of bed yet, except my brother-in-law, who 
has gone to take a fond farewell of the aqueduct. 
I kept on waking up all night and thinking what a 
pity it was we were going to-day.' 

She threw him an affectionate glance; she was 
powerfully attracted by the handsome young engineer. 
But Stephen only looked gloomy, and Loo was 
obliged to pacify her vanity by assuming that his 
low spirits were due to her impending departure. 
So she became motherly and considerate in her 
manner, poured out his tea, put in the sugar with 
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her fingers, and drew his attention to the fact, 
buttered his toast, and went as near to actually 
petting him as appearances would allow. 

To Stephen, in his present dejected condition, 
her attentions were oddly comforting. He felt like 
a child that had hurt itself through no fault of its 
own, and so had a right to sympathy and conso- 
lation. Evidently Loo Larken guessed that some- 
thing had gone wrong with him, and she really was 
not such a bad sort after all. 

*Are you sorry we are going?' she inquired, 
feeling it was time he put his regret into, words. 

* By Jove ! I should think so.* 

* Fancy our being such friends, and we only met 
yesterday. But with some you feel as if you had 
known them always.* 

' Yes.' 

* Perhaps we can persuade Mr. Renny to bring us 
here first next cold weather, and halt for a week or 
ten days.' 

*That would be delightful; but you won't like 
coming to Nandi after Mussoorie.' 

' Oh yes, I shall,' said Loo slowly and with much 
meaning. ' I do not forget my friends, and it is not 
the place I care about — it's the people. You will be 
back from England, too ; how will you like Nandi 
after that ?' 

* I am not going to England,' he announced, 
staring into the bottom of his empty cup. 

* Oh my I why for ?' cried Loo sharply, her heart 
throbbing with a sudden excitement. Could he have 
given up his leave on her account ? 



I 



f. 
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' I had news in my letter last night that prevents 
me taking my leave. I shall have to stay on here.' 

He spoke indifferently, having no notion of con- 
fiding the depth and details of his disappointment 
to Miss Larken, but he was unaware of her state of 
mind, and had not reckoned with her curiosity. 

* Was your news about your mamma 7 Is she in 
trouble ?' 

' Yes.' 

* Does she want rupees ?' 

'Yes/ admitted Stephen, somewhat confounded 
by her conjecture ; * but it's not her fault. She can't 
help it. Her husband has gone blind, and can't 
paint any more pictures;' and then Miss Larken 
with great perseverance extracted firom him the con- 
tents of Mrs. de Vitre's letter. 

He found it something of a relief to talk it over, 
even with her. He also felt that, with the exception 
of Mr. Green, she might be the last person to whom 
he could talk in English for many months to come. 
With this in his mind he spoke more fireely than he 
was quite conscious of doing. 

When presently he checked himself he was as- 
tonished to see that the girl's bold, dark eyes were 
full of tears. 

* It's such bad luck/ she said, twitching her nose 
and blinking her eyelids. ' All you wish for you have 
to give up, and you must stay on in this horrid 
place, all alone, and with nothing to do but your 
work.' 

'Oh, it will be all right,' said Stephen, feeling 
awkward, and also vexed with himself for having 
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told her so much. ' Lots of chaps have to do it, 
and one must have one's turn of bad luck.' 

* Yes,' murmured Loo, looking pensive ; * and per- 
haps I am having my turn now.' 

*You? How?' 

She coughed and fidgeted with the tea-things. 

* I am supposed to be engaged, you know, though 
I do not wear a ring. I do not wear one on purpose, 
even though I have got it, and the stones are real 
coraL It is so binding to wear an engagement ring.' 

There was mute interrogation on the part of her 
listener. 

'But one cannot run the risk of being an old 
maid you see, and he is a very good match. He is 
on the East Indian Railway, and gets 400 rupees a 
month. And his aunt is married to a gentleman who 
has a house in a fashionable part of London. We are 
supposed to be going home for our hone}m[ioon.' 

* But what is the matter with it all ? It sounds 
quite satisfactory,' said Stephen, feeling a faint 
amusement. 

' I do not love him,' she replied solemnly, ' and now 
— 4here is somebody else who has come into my life.' 
Her mouth drooped and she sighed. 

* Well, and what about this other chap ?' 
Stephen was sympathetic, and without suspicion. 
*0h, I don't know — I am not quite sure; he is 

poor now, and perhaps he does not understand me. 
I am a girl who could only be in love once, and 
then I would give up everything in the world for 
the man. I do not want clothes, or rings, or 
parties, or England, if I could marry where I have 
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given my heart. I can make ginger-wine and milk- 
punch, and I can sing and play, and I know so many 
card games for two— a man would not be dull with 
me. I am such a good manager, too ; I could save 
money, for I know all the bazaar prices.' 

She paused, and Stephen gazed at her in astonish- 
ment. Then a sudden intuition of her meaning 
burst upon his mind. He felt hot and cold alt^- 
nately. What a predicament to be placed in 1 
Here was the girl practically proposing to him, 
and how on earth was he to refuse her without 
hurting her feelings, or letting her see that he had 
divined her intentions 7 

* If the fellow you like is hard up, of course he 
could not marry you or anyone else — it wouldn't be 
fair,' he said hastily. ' Don't chuck away the sub- 
stance for the shadow. Miss Larken. Take my 
advice, and marry the man you are engaged to, who 
can give you a good home and all you ought to 
have. You said yesterday that when you married 
you would expect to have all you wanted and no 
grumbles,' he laughed nervously. 

' I meant,' faltered Loo, ^ if I married without 
love. Alfred Skinner knows that I do not care for 
him in that way. He says, of course he couldn't 
expect it, he is very plain, you see — and that he 
will be quite satisfied and proud if I will only 
marry him.' 

*Then he must be a very good fellow,' said 
Stephen, with exaggerated heartiness, * and you'll 
end by forgetting the other chap and being very 
fond of Alfred.' Then a happy idea struck him. 
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< As you have been so kind as to tell me your little 
secret, I am going to tell you mine. There's a girl 
at home — ^you saw her photograph on my mantel- 
piece — I meant to ask her to marry me when I 
went on leave. Now I shall have to wait, that's all.' 

Loo Larken sat quite still for a minute. Stephen 
purposely kept his eyes fixed on the cook-house in 
the compound; he almost felt the girl's mortifica- 
tion vibrating in the atmosphere, and he blamed him- 
self severely for his careless words and flirtatious 
attitude towards her on the previous day. He was 
ignorant of the quick emotions and readily-stirred 
impulses which are so curiously combined with the 
easy good nature and indolence of those who are 
born and bred in India, and who have consequently 
assimilated many racial characteristics of the 
country, though their descent may be, as with the 
Larkens, purely European. 

Loo was the first to break the rather embarrassing 
silence. She burst into tears. 

' I can't think why God made us at all,' she 
sobbed dramatically. * I am sure we cannot be 
conducive ' — she paused in admiration of the word 
which had come to her unexpectedly — Ito His 
happiness, and He only makes us all miserable. 
You are unhappy because you cannot go home and 
see your girl; I am wretched because the man I 
love is not for me.' 

* Cheer up 1' said Stephen, patting her shoulder ; 
' things will come right some day. When you are 
Mrs. Skinner you'll write and tell me [how happy 
you are. You and I are firiends, aren't we? We 
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know a lot about each other now, and I shall always 
like to hear how you get on.' 

' Yes.' 

Loo slowly dried her eyes and spoke with pathetic 
resignation. She felt sure that, had she only been 
given time and opportunity, she could have ousted 
the memory of *the other girl' from Stephen's 
heart, and the conviction was, at least, comforting. 

* I shall always be your friend, and some day 
perhaps I shall be able to do you a good turn. One 
never knows what may happen. I tell you one 
thing, and that is, if I marry Alfred Skinner (and 
mind you he does not feel at all sure of me), and we 
go to England, I shall call on that old uncle of 
yours and tell him what I think of him, and that 
here you are in this wretched place, poor and dull 
and alone, and all your life being spoilt through his 
fault. I believe I will marry Alfred just to be able 
to do it.' 

Stephen laughed aloud as he tried to picture such 
an impossible scene as an interview between Loo 
and his old Uncle Edward on the subject of him- 
self. However, Miss Larken was so enchanted with 
the idea that she had almost regained her usual 
spirits by the time her relations joined them in the 
veranda. 

The party started earlier than was customary this 
morning, for the march was a long one, but the 
departure was a difficult and noisy ceremony. 
Children, ayahs, and bundles had to be collected; 
Sue's white umbrella could not be found; Mr. 
Green, who had promised to ride part of the way 
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down the bank with them, was late; when every- 
thing was ready old Mrs. Larken wanted another 
cup of tea, and then one of the bullocks that drew the 
shigram elected to lie down, and only consented to 
stir after prolonged tail-twistings and abuse. How- 
ever, the caravan at last moved on, the two girls 
in the trap alternately quarrelling with each other 
and conversing loudly with Mr. Green, who acted 
as outrider; the children with their mother and 
grandmother packed into the shigram, and Mr. 
Renny and Stephen riding slowly behind, inspecting 
bridges, banks, and plantations as they moved along. 
Dare attended the procession for some miles until 
he had seen his Executive Engineer safely over the 
borders of the next sub-division, which was in 
charge of a native, and after lengthy farewells and 
a tender hand-pressure from Loo, he galloped back 
to Nandi. 

The compound was littered with traces of the 
Rennys' visit; the place seemed more than ever 
silent and deserted, and with a heavy heart he had 
a late breakfast, and then went to his oflSce-table to 
clear off his routine work. Afterwards he wrote a 
long letter to his mother, assured her that he could 
help her without stinting himself, and added the in- 
correct statement that his leave had been refused. 
He also wrote to the bank that all available cash 
should be sent to his mother at once, and gave 
instructions that a large proportion of his pay was 
to be remitted to Mrs. de Vitre every month until 
further notice. 

That evening he wandered down to the river when 
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the sunset was staining the flat country crimson^ 
and the air was close with odours of hot, dry soil 
and dusty mango blossom. He felt drawn to the 
shallow, murmuring water as though to a living 
thing that could see and hear him; and standing 
on the brink, where the grass and weeds sheltered 
rustling, frightened creatures, he thought, as he 
watched the warm, lazy stream, that perhaps the 
natives might not be so far wrong when they wor- 
shipped and propitiated her as an incarnation of 
Kali, the goddess of destruction, for there seemed 
a subtle note of power hidden in the gentle, soothing 
song. Probably the best years of his life would 
have to be spent within sound of her waters, and he 
felt an odd superstitious curiosity as to what she 
would bring him — would it be sorrow or comfort ? 
The weird fascination of the thought disturbed him, 
and recalled his old forebodings as to the morbid 
effect of solitude on temperament. 

He moved on, though he kept to the edge of the 
river, for he was strangely reluctant to leave her 
side, and suddenly he almost stumbled over a figure 
that was lying hidden in a sandy cleft of the bank. 
He sprang back, startled for a moment, then recog- 
nised Sunia, Sham Lai's little widowed relative. 

She lay asleep, her arms behind her head, her 
long black eyelashes strongly contrasting with the 
warm brown of her cheeks. He saw with pity that 
the silver ornaments were gone from the slender 
arms and ankles, and that only a few common glass 
bangles circled the small wrists. A shabby white 
petticoat and wrapper replaced the coloured gar- 
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ments she had been wearing the previous day. 
Evidently she had been forced to bend her will to 
custom and authority. 

Stephen was struck with the graceful pose of the 
young figure, the tender, rounded limbs, the child- 
like sweetness of detail, the delicate nose and chin, 
curved lips, tiny ears, and the silkiness of her fine 
black hair. No wonder Sham Lai had found her 
different from the rest of his household; she was 
completely unlike the ordinary village girl of the 
plains, and it was very obvious that she favoured 
the Northern race to which her mother had be- 
longed. 

Poor, beautiful, rebellious little soul, with the wild 
mountain blood in her veins ! Perhaps she, too, 
had come to the Kali Nadi to seek consolation 
and companionship. He lingered contemplating 
the sleeping figure, while the sun sank with hot, 
sulky indolence, and the warm, spicy closeness of 
the Eastern dusk gathered intensity. He stood and 
looked, until gradually the river creeping at his feet 
seemed to be vaguely whispering something that 
made him turn quickly from the luring murmur, 
and hurry towards the bungalow without looking 
back. 

As he passed the servants' quarters he despatched 
his bearer, an old and trustworthy individual, down 
to the river bank to wake the girl, and send her 
back to the village. 

For a day or two the remembrance of her clung 
about his mind like a musky perfume that is slow 
to fade. Then he forgot her, and not until six 
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weeks after the departure of the Rennys and the 
Larkens did he see her again. 

♦ « » « « 

The hot weather closed over the land like a 
burning metal cover ; the sky lowered and took the 
glow of copper ; the ground shrivelled and hardened 
till it felt like masonry beneath the feet; and the 
west wind, with furnace breath, roared and swirled 
from dawn to sunset in a very passion of blistering 
heat. Nandi was too remote from any station for 
Stephen to obtain supplies of ice, and he was forced 
to use primitive devices for cooling his drinks ; the 
bottles were swung in baskets of damp straw, or 
stirred in buckets of saltpetre. He tried to reduce 
the temperature of his rooms during the day with 
wet screens of the sweet-scented * khus-khus ' grass 
placed in the doorways. At night, when the blast 
lulled, and only the oven heat remained, he lay 
under the punkah and gasped, till the comparative 
cool of the hours preceding dawn brought bim a short 
rest. Sometimes when his ofiGice work was light he 
slept heavily throughout the afternoon, and then all 
the hot, still night he would pace the silent bungalow 
in slippers and pyjamas, restless and alert, listening 
to the regular beating note of the coppersmith 
bird, the ascending shriek of the Indian cuckoo, 
and the 'tick, tick' of the insects inside the ban- 
galow, and among the dry, brittle grass of the 
compound. 

He had begun to dread the English mail-day. 
Grateful acknowledgments of the money he had 
sent home had arrived from Mrs. de Vitre, but 
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accompanied by fresh tales of woe. She wrote that 
his unselfish generosity had cleared off the debts 
and paid for the operation, but now all the children 
had been down with measles, necessitating more 
doctors' fees and chemists' bills, and the eldest girl, 
who was delicate, could not regain her strength. 
Mr. de Vitre had been ordered out 6f London for 
a change, which he wanted badly, and there was no 
extra money for his going. The last pictures he 
had painted before his blindness, which they had 
hoped to sell well, were back on their hands ; times 
were so bad, and people would not buy pictures 
even from motives of charity. It would be easy 
enough to manage with care on the allowance 
Stephen so kindly spared them, were it not for 
these constant unexpected misfortunes. Everything 
seemed against them, etc., etc. 

And Stephen sold his second pony by advertise- 
ment, arranged with the bank for a loan, and saw 
freedom and furlough retreat further than ever into 
the dim future. 

Fearfully he began to recognise that the vampire 
of loneliness was draining his vitality, and imprisoning 
his mental vision. Sometimes the outer world 
seemed to him merely a phanta^sy, or his work 
would assume exaggerated importance till it ap- 
peared to be the pivot upon which must turn the 
whole machinery of the Irrigation Department. 
Whether his unvarpng meals of skinny chickens, 
sticky country vegetables, and cheese or anchovy 
savouries were properly cooked or not, asserted 
itself as a serious matter for positive despair or keen 

5 
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rejoicing, and his existence was in danger of resolving 
into one perpetual present without past or future, 
save for the immediate twenty-four hours. 

His condition caused him conscious regret, and 
even alarm ; but he felt mentally paralyzed when he 
tried to remedy it. He sent for books that were 
really worth reading, but found that when the heat 
and his work bad tired his brain, novels and illus- 
trated papers gave him less trouble and more enjoy- 
ment. Save for the one channel, his work, he knew 
that his thoughts were becoming blocked, and he 
now understood all that before had puzzled him in 
the personalities of men who had led this isolated 
life for years. Could he have looked forward to 
furlough within a reasonable time, he felt he might 
successfully have risen above these enervating cir- 
cumstances ; but his efforts at resistance were 
weakened and discouraged by the very hopelessness 
of the knowledge that, until tardy promotion 
materially increased his income, his present way 
of life must continue. 



CHAPTER VI 



SuNiA^ the kinswoman of Sham Lai the watchman, 
moved wearily along the village cart-tract, driving 
home from the jungle a herd of lean cattle, and their 
hoofs raised clouds of suffocating dust, through 
which glowed the sinking sun, broad and red. The 
hot wind had lulled, and there was a curious, heavy 
closeness in the air that made the girl glance uneasily 
at the horizon, expecting to see signs of an approach- 
ing storm. 

Leisurely, and as though affected by the oppression 
in the atmosphere, the animals mooned forward, 
though occasionally a foolish calf would frisk across 
the road with grotesque leaps and a great display of 
independence, as though threatening to escape over 
the plain. Whereupon Sunia would cry warnings to 
the offender, and whack its flanks with the dry branch 
she carried for the purpose. 

She looked tired and spiritless, dust hung thickly 
to her eyelashes, and her hair was white with it also ; 
the light of childhood had gone from her face, and 
though she moved gracefully, with her slender body 
held erect, her steps lagged, and the voice that 
called to the beasts was weak and hoarse. Behind, 
at intervals, came slow groups of cattle driven by 
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heads. * They have strayed away from the herd into 
the jungle, and there will be great trouble to find 
them and bring them back, if the wolves do not 
destroy them. Why didst thou leave them ? Their 
value may be naught to thee, for " can a monkey 
appreciate ginger?" But thy father will surely be 
wrath and beat thee. It will be as well, too, for 
without doubt thou art a budmash.' 

* Thou callest me a villain,' he cried, * thou whom 
we feed and clothe the while thou art an outcast, 
and a disgrace to our house ? But " a viper is never 
grateful." See now — it was thou who lost the 
buffaloes, and none other.' 

Sunia gasped at the audacity of this assertion, and 
Gunni promptly acted upon his sudden inspiration. 

' I will go to my father,' he said severely, * to tell 
him that I bade thee see to the two young buffaloes 
whilst I brought the rest of the herd home, but that 
thou refused to stay with them and do thy work, and 
so are the beasts lost, all through thy wickedness. 
Then we shall see which of us two my father will 
beat.' 

He made an impish grimace at her, and strode 
triumphantly towards the hut, his long bare legs 
looking like brown sugar-tongs ; and Sunia followed, 
protesting feebly. 

The past six weeks had cruelly subdued her fierce 
spirit. As a widow she was only permitted to eat 
the leavings of the family meals, she was obliged to 
fast on certain days of the week, and she often grew 
faint from hunger and fatigue. She was beaten, 
scolded, overworked from morning till night, and 
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though the rest of the family slept on rude string 
bedsteads, Sunia had to lie on the floor with no 
bedding at all. Her ornaments had been taken from 
her, and were worn now by Sham Lai's younger wife, 
Gunni's mother; and her only garments were a 

I coarse white petticoat and jacket, with a wrapper of 

the same material for her head and shoulders. She 

! had to do the menial work of the household, and her 

services were at everyone's disposal; yet all were 

' against her — ^for was she not an outcast, an unclean 

thing, an object of contempt and disgust ? — ^and for 
the coming years of her life there was no prospect 
for her of anything better. 

She was a creature who naturally loved pleasure, 
laughter, brightness, and though throughout her 

; young life she had been regarded as an interloper 

in her uncle's house, her married state had hitherto 
protected her from actual ill-treatment, and she had 
been able to assert herself with spirit and defiance. 
But now that she was a widow she was at the 
mercy of a cruel custom, and a slave to her 
relations. 

Injustice she bitterly resented^ though she never 
resisted her proper share of work, and she submitted 
to her misfortunes with a smouldering anger. Her 
Northern blood rebelled against a treatment that 
custom ordained she should accept with humble 
resignation, and at any moment the rage that 
burned in her heart might blaze into wild, extrar 
vagant action. 

Whatever she could say now in her own defence 
she knew very well that Gunni's story would be 
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believed and her own version treated as a lie, Aad 
that probably the loDg, weary day would terminate 
in a beating for herself, followed by a tearful night 
with aching limbs and an empty stomach. Pre- 
pared for the worst, she entered the ill-smelling little 
hut with its mud-plastered floor and heaps of dirty 
rags in the corners. Her aunt-in-chief was crouched 
on the ground stirring something in a pot ; she was 
a fat, bald woman, with a snub nose and projecting 
teeth blackened with betel-nut juice. The buria, 
or grandmother of the establishment, sat with her 
back against the wall crooning a song and rocking 
herself to and fro ; she was a toothless old creature 
who looked a hundred, but was probably not more 
than fifty. Out in the little yard at the back of the 
house Gunni's shrill voice could be beard relating 
the iniquities of Sunia to his father. 

'Gunni is telling lies,' said the girl defiantly to 
the two women, and at that moment Gunni's mother 
came through the door. Her sharp, quick eyes 
(which always reminded Sunia of a snake's) fastened 
on her son's accuser as though she would drive 
them into her like skewers. 

* Hark to faer evil speaking!' exclaimed the 
woman. ' " What is in the vessel comes out at the 
spout," and truly she is a sinful being, else why did 
the gods make her a widow 7 Go and mix the 
chupattis, and do not talk,' she added fiercely. ' All 
day thou hast been idling in the jungle, and now 
can'st thou find naught to do but stand there and 
speak evil of my son ?' 

' I have not been idle,' retorted Sunia unwisely. 
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Gunni's mother stretched out a powerful hand 
and forced the girl to her knees, gave her a sounding 
slap on the side of her head, and pushed her 
towards the cooking-vessels containing flour and 
water. * Mix the chupattis/ she ordered. 

Sunia commenced the task in sullen obedience, 
but just then Sham Lai, followed by the voluble 
Gunni, entered in search of the culprit who had 

j lost his buffaloes. 

\ * There she sits,' cried Gunni, 'just about to eat 

food, caring naught where the animals may be! 
There is a storm approaching, and they will run 
hundreds of miles in their fear if the wolves do not 

I first destroy them. It is a pity the wolves cannot 

devour this evil one instead.' 

' They shall have her if the buffaloes cannot be 
found,' said Sham Lai grimly. ' Rise, girl, and go 
forth to seek the cattle that thou hast lost.' 

' I did not lose them,' said Sunia emphatically, 
without moving ; * and Gunni knows well enough 
that he lies. I cannot go into the jungle alone 
at night. The buffaloes may yet find their way 

I back to the village. It was this lying boy who 

permitted them to stray.' 

Instantly the interior of the hut became a scene 

of confusion and strife. Sham Lai's two wives 

' set upon the little widow, who furiously returned 

the blows they showered upon her. The old grand- 

! mother screamed advice and abuse from her corner, 

I Gunni's father stood ready to assist his spouses 

^ should it be necessary, while the cause of all the 

uproar danced round the struggling group yelling 
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with excitement. At last Sunia was forced, scuffling 
and cr3ang, through the doorway, and was told that 
she should receive neither food nor shelter till the 
buffalo calves were brought safely home to the 
village. 

Then dread of the coming storm and the night- 
dangers of the jungle conquered her defiance, and 
she implored mercy in a paroxysm of fear-stricken 
humility. She even asserted that the buffaloes had 
been lost through her own negligence, and that no 
one was to blame but herself. But she wept and 
entreated in vain. Sham Lai stood in the doorway 
and threatened her with his stick, while Gunni 
peered beneath his father's arms and hooted at her 
in scorn and triumph. * " Spit at the sun/' * he 
quoted, * " and the saliva will fall on thy face !" ' 

There was nothing left for her but to go out and 
endeavour to find the calves if she wished for food 
and rest that night ; but the very notion of the 
jungle terrified her, for everyone knew that after sun- 
down it was peopled with demons and ghosts and 
vague horrors, and she shivered as she saw the glow 
of the daylight fading from the flat country. 

She moved on with uncertain footsteps. The 
village was noisy with the return of the labourers 
from the fields, and a cloud of stifling smoke rose 
from the fires that were cooking the evening meals ; 
near at hand some children were playing in the 
dust, and one of them threw a piece of dried soil 
at her with a contemptuous comment on widows in 
general. The action seemed to deaden her fear 
and raise her resentment and sense of injustice to a 
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climax. She clenched her hands and teeth, and, 
with her breath coming in quick, angry gasps, she 
ran out of the village towards the heavy clump of 
mango-trees which sheltered both the local tank 
and the shrine of Kali, the goddess of evil. 

Sunia's figure hovered white against the dark 
background before she plunged into the shadow of 
the trees, but the hot, gloomy stillness failed to 
calm her frenzy, and she ran on, crying and mutter- 
ing till she reached the low temple where rested the 
red-stained image with its hideous countenance and 
many spoke-like limbs. In front of the idol there 
burned a primitive lamp, no more than an earthen- 
ware pan with a wick floating in coarse oil, and by 
it lay an offering of rice and flowers. But Sunia 
pushed both aside with her trembling hands, and 
prostrated herself in sobbing supplication, her fore- 
head on the ground and her arms wide stretched. 
She prayed fiercely for comfort in her misery, and 
that retribution might fall upon her persecutors. 

* Oh, Mother Kali,' she cried hoarsely, * have 
pity ! Naught can I offer to thee but my tears. Be 
mercifiil to this worthless child of thine, and bring 
death and misfortune upon the house of Sham Lai 
the watchman. Bring pestilence on his cattle and 
sickness to his women and children, for I hate them 
one and all who have driven me forth into the 
jungle, and who have made my life accursed.' She 
paused, exhausted by the violence of her emotion. 
* Give me but a sign,' she whispered tensely — * just 
but one sign that thou seest me and hearest my 
petition.' 
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She looked up, breathless and fearful, into the 
passive stone face that glared outward into space 
with a vacancy that seemed to declare an evil in- 
difference to the joy or sorrow, the sin or virtue of 
mankind. Sunia's heart throbbed with excitement : 
she had worked herself into an hysterical state of 
expectancy. 

* Speak I' she groaned, and waited with parted, 
trembling lips and strained eyes. 

The idol stared on, callous and calm, and a chill 
sense of desolation fell upon the suppliant. Sharply 
the suspicion came to her that the image she had 
prayed to so passionately was deaf, that all the long 
years of life stretching before her were devoid of 
hope or comfort. She knelt rigid, as though listen- 
ing intently to the convictions that came pressing 
into her mind. 

' You cannot help me I' she screamed with sudden 
violence. 

Her voice pierced the low roof of the temple and 
rang up to the tree-tops, causing bats and flying 
foxes to swoop towards the ground, disturbed and 
resentful. She rose, and, possessed with a blind, 
mad fury, she kicked again and again at the stone 
idol with her bare feet. 

* You are naught I You are naught ! You are 
naught !' she shrieked, using the inferior m^de of 
address. 

The image tottered and swayed, then fell to one 
side, and the head, striking against the stone wall, 
broke sharply off at the neck and rolled across the 
rough floor. 
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The girl suddenly became conscious of a presence 
behind her, and, turning, beheld by the flickering 
light of the oil-lamp the figure of the village priest, 
a fat Brahmin with shaven head and yellow loin- 
cloth. With her being still enveloped in a flame of 
passion, she at first felt neither fear nor shame. In 
the dim, sickly light she looked like a savage little 
wild-cat at bay. 

' This is thy work ?' asked the Brahmin quietly. 

*My work!' she shouted defiantly; and then, 
beneath the cold, passive gaze of the priest, her 
fierce rage began to evaporate, and, trembling, she 
hung her head. 

' The curse of Kali be upon thee !* he said slowly 
and monotonously. * In her own time will she 
demand reparation. Offerings of peace can avail 
thee nothing. When Kali is ready, then will there 
be no way of escape from thy punishment. Depart 
now, and defile this sacred place no longer.' 

He pointed to the door in lofty calm, and, pale 
and shaking, Sunia stumbled out into the shadow of 
the trees. The horizon glowed between their trunks 
in dark purple patches, and an ominous rustling in 
the leaves told her that the expected storm was at 
hand. Her simple mind was in confusion. She 
felt numb, and unable to grasp the magnitude of 
what she had don^. She only knew that now, in 
addition to the miseries of her life, she was to be 
haunted and pursued day and night by some un- 
known and horrible fate, which at any moment 
might descend and destroy her. She was under the 
curse of Kali, who was evil incarnate, who was only 
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restrained from working destruction on the whole of 
mankind by unceasing propitiation and obeisance. 
What would be the fate of anyone mad enough to 
deliberately insult the deity ? 

Then, as she went blindly on like a person sleep- 
walking, she remembered the vacant, flat counte- 
nance, the absence of any sign, the seeming inability 
of the idol to see her or hear her entreaties, and in 
her heart she cried out again, * It was naught but 
stone : how can it harm me ?' 

Immediately terrified of the result even of this 
thought, she crouched on the roots of a tree and 
tried to think out her situation. She must find 
some way of protecting herself if this terrible danger 
threatened. Surely there were other gods. She had 
heard of Brahma, who was almost too unapproach- 
able in his greatness for an ordinary humble villager 
to importune. There was Ganesh, the elephant 
god, but he was no match, she knew, for the terrible 
goddess. She could think of no counteracting power 
that would deliver her from the curse of Kali. 
Suddenly her memory flew back to a bright cold- 
weather afternoon, over a year ago, when the white 
priest had stood in the village street and talked 
about his God, who, he had said, was all kindness 
and mercy, good to wicked people as well as to those 
who committed no sin, willing to help, to comfort, 
to forgive. 

She had unconsciously retained in her impression- 
able mind a few words that now came back to her 
with a distinctness that was almost audible. The 
padre had uttered them in simple Hindustani that 
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the dullest knd most ignorant could understand — 
* Come to me all who are in trouble, and to you will 
I give peace and gladness.' 

Sunia wished she could find the padre's God, who 
possibly might protect her from the curse of Kali, 
and punish and frighten Sham Lai and his house- 
hold until they treated her with kindness. But who 
could give her the information she needed ? She 
Imd heard of a blacksmith's son in the next village 
who last year had believed the padre sahib's words 
and become a Christian; since then he had died 
from snake-bite, and everyone attributed his tragic 
death to the vengeance of the Hindu gods. There 
was also an old sweetmeat-seller in Nandi who 
maintained that after the white priest's visit the 
sahib's God had appeared to him and said that if 
he married a girl of the gipsy tribe (which was for- 
bidden by his caste) the sin would be forgiven and 
riches and prosperity would be showered upon him ; 
by which he was convinced that the religion of the 
Christians was the true religion. 

Nothing dreadful had happened to the sweetmeat- 
seller. He had married the gipsy girl; his trade 
was thriving ; strong twin boys had been born to 
him ; and he had actually come upon a vessel filled 
with old fiilver coins when he was repairing the wall 
of his bouse. Good luck had been his from the 
moment of his forsaking the faith of his fathers. 

But for some reason even unknown to herself 
Sunia distrusted the sweetmeat-seller, and felt reluc- 
tant to apply to him for instruction. She turned 
the matter over in her mind, and presently a timid 
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suggestion presented itself — ^what of the sahib who 
lived in the canal bungalow, and who had been kind 
to her weeks ago when Sham Lai was about to beat 
her ? Would it be possible to go to the sahib — to 
tell him all her trouble, of the danger she dreaded 
from Kali's desire for vengeance ? If only he would 
permit her to live in his compound under the protec- 
tion of himself and his God — allow her to look after 
the fowls, weed the garden, pull the punkahs — what 
she did could matter nothing since she was now 
beyond the pale of caste or custom. She remem- 
bered the sahib's blue eyes, his curious yellow hair, 
his fair skin. Siwly he was very beautiful, and 
must resemble his own God in face as well as in 
kindness of heart. She got up, and with blind 
impulse left the shelter of the tree and began to run 
towards the aqueduct. 

Panting and breathless she crossed the mighty 
structure, flitted onwards down the canal bank, 
passed through a gap in the mud wall of the com- 
pound, and crept along under shelter of the boundary 
till she was within a few yards of the bungalow. 
Then she became conscious that the storm was very 
near — ^that a smothering silence brooded over the 
little colony, and that not a living thing was to be 
seen. Stealthily she moved towards the solid square 
building, looking about her with trembling precau- 
tion, and as she reached the back veranda the air 
grew dark as night and the storm burst. She turned 
to run for refuge to the servants' quarters, but the 
wind lifted her off her feet and flung her violently 
against the steps. She crawled up them and tried 
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to stand erect in the shelter of a pillar, but again 
the wind caught her, and, dumb with terror, she was 
driven unresisting, like a helpless bird, through an 
open door. 

***** 

The same evening Stephen stood in the front 
veranda to watch the purple mass of cloud gathering 
on the horizon. The monsoon was but just about 
due in Bombay, and this could only be a local 
thunder-shower, or a dust-storm, but he regarded 
the growing density with hopeful anticipation, for 
even a few drops of rain would mean a cooler night. 

Suddenly the wind ceased and a premonitory 
stillness hung in the air ; the sky looked livid, and 
there was a singular absence of all noise — no mur- 
muring of servants' voices, not a bird's cry, nor so 
much as a distant sound from the village. Every- 
thing seemed simultaneously to have gone into 
hiding, with the exception of three or four big 
brown kites that turned and wheeled silently in 
the air. 

Stephen's dogs became restless and uneasy, and 
began to experience the same uncomfortable feeling 
of presentiment from which they suffered when 
about to be washed ; but whether the present dis- 
agreeable forebodings were connected with their 
master's wishes, as in the case of the washings, 
seemed a matter of doubt, and Sally sat at his heels 
with an air of disconsolate resignation, while Pluck 
and Slipper retired beneath the writing-table to 
await events with injured forbearance. 

Gradually a dull rolling sound vibrated on the hot 
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atmosphere ; the wind rose again, and, howling, 
drove from the distance a dark wall of copper- 
coloured dust that carried with it leaves and sticks 
and bits of hard soil, that waltzed and whirled in 
pillared masses, that flung itself heavily on to the 
cowering trees and shaking bungalow. 

Stephen and Sally rushed inside, blinded and 
bewildered. Doors were banging, tables and chairs 
were overturned, papers sailed in the air like kites, 
the drugget was rising from the floor in high billows. 
He called for the servants, but the wind out- 
shouted him; his eyes and* throat smarted from 
the dost. He struggled with the door through 
which he had entered, and managed with difficulty 
to shut it ; then groped his way in the darkness and 
turmoil to the opposite entrance which led to the 
back premises. Just as his hands grasped the sway- 
ing panel, a figure fluttered past him into the room. 
He thought the punkah-coolie had taken refuge from 
the storm, and loudly bade him help with the closing 
of the doors. But there was no response, and when 
he had shot the bolts he turned round in indignation 
to make out in the weird half light no trembling, 
disobedient punkah-coolie, but the native girl he 
had last seen sleeping by the river. 



CHAPTER VII 

Within the bungalow the tumult calmed, and the 
roar of the wind outside sounded muffled with the 
closing of the doors. The room was insufferably 
hot, filled with a thick dusty dimness ; and the 
native girl seen through the blur and haze looked 
elfin with her wild hair, shining eyes, and white 
clothing. 

* What are you doing here ?' Stephen said harshly ; 
but even as he spoke, there came a terrific crash and 
rattle of broken glass and splintering wood. The 
storm, swelling to a climax, had forced open the long 
door-windows, and the wind, and dust, and darkness 
hurtled through the space. 

Above the din pierced a shrill Hindustani scream : 
' It is Kali ! It is the judgment of Kali ! Save me ! 
I am afraid — I am afraid !' He felt thin fingers 
clinging to his arms, and in the midst of the con- 
fusion and violence, he sheltered the trembling little 
body involuntarily, till, with a burst of thunder, the 
hurricane passed on, the wind lulled, and a shower 
of huge rain-drops fell heavily, hissing and steaming 
as they hit the hard, parched ground. Stephen 
crossed with haste to the other side of the room. 
For a moment he and his companion had been 

82 
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merely two human beings brought to a helpless 
equality by the despotism of the storm ; now that 
light and comparative quiescence had returned, he 
was again the English sahib, and Sunia was just 
a native village girl who had no business in his 
bungalow at all. But, in spite of his feeling of 
annoyance, he wad unwillingly conscious of her 
bodily grace as she threw herself at his feet, clinging ' 
and crying, and pouring out disjointed sentences, of 
which he could make nothing, concerning lost 
buffaloes and the anger of the goddess Kali. 

Th§ girl was evidently in a wild state of terror and 
distress, and paid no attention to Stephen's per- 
emptory request that she would rise and speak 
quietly. He left her grovelling on the floor, and 
went out into the veranda to meet Muttroo, his old 
Mahomedan bearer, who came up the steps adjusting 
his turban and clothing, disarranged by the wind. 

* Go inside,' said Stephen abruptly, * and find out 
what is the matter with that girl of Sham Lai's, and 
make her go away. He felt impatient over his own 
helplessness in the matter ; and as the punkah- 
coolies emerged from the stables, he shouted furiously 
at them for having deserted their posts. Sally stood 
by and barked self-righteously, as she invariably did 
when he raised his voice to any offender. 

It was some minutes before Muttroo came out of 
the sitting-room, holding Sunia by the wrist. The 
girl hung back and expostulated and wept. 

* There is great trouble concerning her,' said the 
old man, *and she wishes for thine Honour's pro- 
tection. But why should the sahib be worried with 

6 — 2 
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the low-born niece of a Hindu watchman ? If she 
will not go back to her village, she can remain in my 
house until Sham Lai comes to fetch her. Without 
doubt she has been badly used, but a dependent 
knows no happiness, and she is a widow, so what can 
she expect ? Come/ he added sharply to his prisoner, 
'and cease making this noise beforrthe sahib.' 

Sunia raised piteous golden-brown eyes, dripping 
with tears, to Stephen's face. Her delicate features 
were drawn with distress, and the young man's 
tender heart was touched by the pathetic helpless- 
ness of her appearance. 

* Sham Lai will kill me,' she sobbed ; ' do not send 
me from the compound, sahib. I will pull the 
punkah; I will weed the garden; I will feed the 
beasts ; I will ask no wages.' 

She wrenched herself free from the bearer and 
again fell at Stephen's feet. 

*Tch! tch !' clicked Muttroo, who was a benevolent 
old person, and who also hated Sham Lai and would 
have si4ed with anyone against him. 'It is a bad 
businesspfr Sbam Lai is an evil-tempered being. If 
he takes hef famck^ ikefe is no saying what may 
happen ; ' bfct, perhaps, if the sahib gave the order, 
tb# girl might be permitted to remain here for the 
present. She could work for her food, and there 
are many ways in which she might be useful — also, 
my wife is old and needs help with her cooking.' 

' Oh, take her away,' said Stephen, freeing his feet 
from the clinging hands, 'and make any arrange- 
ment you like, but if Sham Lai says he wants her 
back she will have to go.' 
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*No, no !' screamed Sunia. 

*Hai — ail' remonstrated Muttroo, pouncing on 
her and hauling her to her feet. * Now if you are 
quiet and behave yourself, we will see what can be 
done; but by worrying the sahib, and crying, and 
making all this bobbery, you will bring the anger of 
everyone upon your head. Coma witJi me now, 
quickly.' • •» 

Stephen retreated into the bungalow, for a small 
crowd of punkah-coolies and syces' children had 
collected at a short distance, and other servants 
were appearing at the doqr^ pf their outhouses, 
curious to see what was happening. 

The couple left the veranda, and he saw them 
crossing the compound — the old bearer, with his 
gray beard and bow legs, leading the way ; and the 
girl following humbly, slender, young, and supple as 
a fawn. 

Mechanically he began to pick up papers, right 
the chairs and drugget, and note with petulance the 
thick coating of dust that lay over ever)d:hing, himself 
included. Amongst the d6bris on th& fioQr he saw 
the broken halves of a litt^ ^liftCl flaas bangle, and 
with a sense of regretful reluctaace he j^cfted it up. 
The touch of it brought back the impression of l|ttle 
clinging hands, the contact of a slight figtre, and the 
curious Oriental odour of spice and muskthatcevolted 
him and yet so strangely stirred his senses. He put 
the pieces down on the mantelpiece, then quickly 
took them up again, for he saw that he had placed 
them in front of Georgie Dalison's photograph. 

'Damn I' he said crossly, and flung the broken 
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bangle down, shivering it to fragments on the 
concrete hearth. The servants came in to dust and 
tidy, and he went to the veranda to watch the rain, 
which was now a steady downpour. 

That night as he ate his dinner, hindered and 
disgusted by the swarms of insects that seemed to 
have been called into being by the rain, a sudden 
disturbance arose outside. 

The shrill cries of a woman, and a man's voice, 
loud and angry, clashed in discord, and then came 
the quick padding of bare feet as the entire com- 
pound hurried to the spot attracted by the clamour. 
Muttroo, who was waiting at table, hastily deserted 
his duties and disappeared into the darkness without ; 
but Stephen sat resolved not to interfere, for he 
guessed that Sham Lai had come to claim his 
troublesome relative. But presently other voices 
were added in noisy argument, the dogs ran out and 
barked, the dinner seemed to have been forgotten, 
and at last Stephen rose, impatient and irritated, and 
strode into the veranda. 

By the feeble rays of a couple of hand-lanterns 
that had been deposited on the ground, he saw, in- 
distinctly, a group of servants, coolies, women and 
children, clustered about the figure of the watch- 
man, whose coat shone yellow even in the uncer- 
tain light. 'Everyone was talking and vociferating, 
and Muttroo was vainly endeavouring to establish 
order. 

'This is shameful!' shouted the old man as he 
pushed and cuffed amongst the excited little 
crowd ; ' and see now, there is the sahib himself,' as 
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Stephen's outline showed dark against the lighted 
sitting-room behind him. 

Instantly the uproar ceased, and the group dis- 
persed, subdued and abashed — all but Sham Lai the 
watchman, and Muttroo the bearer, who stood one 
on either side of a little white heap on the ground. 

^ What does all this mean V demanded Stephen in 
anger. 

' Doubtless the woman is dead,' said ^Muttroo 
grimly. ' He beat her and she fell.' 

Sham Lai was beside himself with rage. 

* If she is dead, it is well ; if she is not, I will slay 
her and throw her body to the wolves. She has lost 
my buffaloes, she has damaged Kali in the temple, 
and now the priest demands money and offerings, 
else will the curse of the goddess fall upon my house- 
hold. I have no money, and am a ruined man. I 
have spent it all on this offspring of shameless 
parents. My children and women will starve, for 
the priest is angry and Kali is wrath, and reparation 
must be made by me for the sins of this child of a 

pig !' 

He addressed Stephen and the bearer in turns, 

holding out his hands, palms upwards, and speaking 
rapidly in shrill, hoarse tones that shook with 
passion. 

' She shall not come back to pollute and defile my 
house ; she is without caste, or religion, or shame ; 
she has made my name a reproach in the village. I 
would rather shelter the swine. She shall die, and 
may she become a worm or a rat and suffer everlast- 
ing torment.' 
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spirits rose. Jane gave a vigorous buck as she 
cantered on to the canal bank, and the dogs danced 
before her barking. They crossed the aqueduct, a 
cheerful little party, and Stephen spying Mr. Green 
seated in his veranda over his early tea, called to 
him to come out and join them. 

*A gallop will do you good, and we shan't get 
another morning like this in a hurry. Come along. 
Green.' 

* But you are going pig-sticking ' — the little man 
eyed the hog-spear with timid distaste — ' and I do 
not care for that sport. Riding so quickly does not 
agree with me.' 

'Oh no, I'm not really going after pig, or I 
shouldn't have brought the dogs. I only thought 
if I came across one I might have a dig at him. 
I felt a bit bloodthirsty when I started. Hurry up !' 

Mr. Green hesitated. He wished to remain safely 
where he was and smoke rank cheroots in a long 
cane chair; but his nature was of a servile order, 
and he had not the moral courage to refuse and 
please himself. 

* I must get ready, then,' he said resignedly. He 
was clothed in slippers and pyjamas. ' But I think 
the syce has taken my horse out to exercise.' 

* No, he hasn't ' — Stephen was without mercy — * I 
can see your dun-coloured pony picketed outside 
the stable.' 

* Oh, very well ; don't wait, I will follow you.' 
Mr. Green disappeared mournfully into the house, 

and Stephen rode on laughing to himself. 

' Green would far rather be inside than outside a 
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horse any day/ he thought, and made for a patch 
of low scrubby jungle in the open country, where 
probably lurked a fox or a jackal that might give 
them a good excuse for a gallop. 

As the dogs rushed into the covert something 
sneaked out a hundred yards ahead and went 
cantering off with an occasional backward look. It 
was hard to tell; as the creature threaded its way 
through the thorny scrub and tussocks of yellow 
grass, whether it might be a pig or a large jackal ; 
but the dogs had already seen it, and were off in 
pursuit, loudly giving tongue. Stephen followed at 
the mare's best speed. She was a self-willed, hard- 
mouthed pony, but keen enough when there was 
anything to go for, and they had a sharp burst of 
half a mile before they came up with the baying 
little pack. Ahead the gray beast still lollopped 
along, apparently exerting itself but little, though in 
reality going at a great pace; and now Stephen 
discovered, with some dismay on account of the 
dogs, that he was chasing a very large wolf. 

He had never before come across one in open 
country, though he knew that wolves were numerous 
in the district, and dreaded by the people. Occa- 
sionally he had caught glimpses of them skulking 
home to their lairs late in the evening, or slinking 
through the canal plantations in the early dawn 
after a night's hunting ; and once or twice since he 
had been at Nandi he had heard reports of children 
being carried off whilst playing outside the villages, 
and even of women and old people being attacked. 

To try and call off the dogs while they were in 
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full cry, and as long as the wolf ran, would be 
useless, so Stephen rode hard, for if the brute 
turned, as they usually did before going very far, 
Slipper and Pluck and Sally would need all the 
assistance that he could give them. He felt thankful 
he had brought the spear, and he urged Jane 
forward, anxious to destroy, without compunction, 
a creature that has a coward's nature, and that only 
attacks when the victim is helpless and inexperienced. 
Often he had felt a keen regret when disposing of a 
boar, an animal that is strong, brave, fierce, direct 
and honest in the fight, and that when beaten dies 
without a sound, despising any hint of weakness. 
But to kill a wolf would be an act of vengeance, 
and a benefit to the district. 

He urged Jane on, feeling his blood tingle with 
excitement, and the white pony raced, taking her 
share of pleasure in scouring along. But suddenly 
the wolf stopped, and turned, with gleaming eyes 
and teeth, and bristles erect, to receive Pluck, who 
was close up to him. Stephen expected to see the 
dog turn tail, for Sally and Slipper were already 
hesitating ; but with the blood of his Irish mother's 
people rampant in his veins, he bounded forward to 
close with the enemy. Stephen passed him with a 
spurt, for he knew that the odds were hopelessly 
against Pluck ; he raised his arm, and aimed at the 
crouching gray shoulder, driving the spear deep. 
But Jane was going fast, the spear was an old one, 
and weakened by an insect that bores into the 
bamboo ; it snapped, and Stephen lost his balance, 
falling head downwards on to the hard ground. 
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Half an hour later Mr. Green, riding slowly along 
under protest on his dun-coloured pony, found his 
superior officer lying insensible with a dead wolf 
near him, three unhappy dogs sitting by their master 
whining and licking his hands and face, and the 
white pony careering in wide circles round the group, 
snorting, her tail erect, and the bridle hanging loose 
over her head. 



CHAPTER VIII 

It was not until late in the afternoon, just as the 
sun was losing the full fierceness of his power, that 
Stephen came back to consciousness and opened 
his eyes. 

' Were the dogs bitten V he said in Hundustani, 
and, as though in answer, Sally squirmed up from 
his feet, where she had lain watchful and miserable 
for hours, and, whimpering, licked his hands with 
wistful rapture. 

The bed had been moved into the centre room of 
the bungalow, and at its foot stood Mr. Green with 
a Bengali apothecary. The latter was the nearest 
approach to a medical man within reasonable dis- 
tance of Nandi, being in charge of a small Govern- 
ment dispensary in a village five miles away. He 
had a round, pouting face, pitted with small-pox, 
and was dressed in a long, tight coat of black alpaca, 
with a velvet pork-pie cap on his head, embroidered 
in coloured silks. Much to his consternation and 
annoyance he had been peremptorily summoned 
from his mid-day siesta, and compelled to drive 
across country in a jolting ekka in the heat of the 
day to attend to the injured canal officer. 

* There, now you see,' Mr. Green was saying 
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argumentatively ; * I told you he was not dead. He 
speaks.' 

' He had all a dead appearance/ deptecated the 
babuy 'and he has lost all so much blood. But 
Europes are a bloody people. My medical skill is 
confined to the East Indian inhabitants^ and com- 
petence elsewhere is shaky.' 

' But go to him again, man, and see what you 
can do,' urged Mr. Green, dismayed by the apothe- 
cary's lack of confidence in his own powers where 
a white patient was concerned. * Go again and 
examine ; he is moving.' 

The native approached the bed with caution, 
evidently much perturbed by the discovery that 
Dare was not dead after all, and he laid his fingers 
on the young man's pulse as though the wrist were 
an explosive that might at any moment destroy him. 
Stephen watched him through half-closed eyelids 
with a sense of detachment as if he himself were 
far distant. His head was throbbing under the now 
hard, caked bandage, his limbs were stiff and sore, 
and one of his ankles was causing him acute pain. 
He felt like two people, one of whom regarded with 
lofty indifference the important anxiety of Mr. Green 
and the babu's nervous ministrations, while the other 
was impatiently disposed to order the couple from 
his sight and presence without ceremony. 

* Bet -tab,' pronounced the apothecary, staring 
solemnly through horn-rimmed spectacles. The 
perspiration rolled down his fat cheeks, and a strong 
odour of cocanut oil emanated from his person. 

' For God's sake get me something cold to drink I 
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Send Muttroo here, and leave me alone I' said 
Stephen unexpectedly, which caused Gopal Dass to 
spring back in alarm. 

Mr. Green came forward fussy and conversa- 
tional. 

' Oh, Mr. Dare, what a terrible toss you got ! I 
thought when I rode up and saw you lying on the 
ground, " this is what comes of pig-sticking." Then 
I saw that the pig was a wolf, and you had your 
head cut and were bleeding most awfully. I went 
for your men and we carried you in, but we could 
not bring you round, so I sent for Gopal Dass here, 
who said you were dead.' 

' I'm all right now,' said Stephen crossly. ' Tell 
him to go.' 

But Mr. Green wisely insisted that Gopal Dass 
should re-dress the wound on the forehead, take the 
patient's temperature, and administer a fever pre- 
ventive before he returned to the dispensary, which 
he declared, with many long-winded explanations, 
it was imperative he should do that evening. It 
was also discovered that one ankle was sprained, 
and this had to be bandaged. 

There followed a long night of restlessness and 
pain for Stephen, throughout which he was attended 
alternately by Mr. Green and the old bearer, and 
watched with anxious concern by the devoted Sally. 
At times he was delirious, and once, just before 
dawn, he beckoned Mr. Green to his bedside, and in 
a hoarse, mysterious whisper told him that a native 
girl was crouching in the veranda, and peering 
through the bamboo blind. 
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* But let her stay there ; she's doing no harm. 
Only/ he continued, raising his voice in a loud, 
argumentative tone, * she's not to come inside, be- 
cause, although she's a native, she's such a infernally 
pretty little creature ' 

* No, no ; of course, of course,' soothed Mr. Green. 
And, turning to Muttroo, he added : ' The Sahib is 
behosh (delirious) again. He thinks there is a 
woman watching him from the veranda. There is 
no one there but just the punkah-wallah, h'n ?' 

Muttroo lifted the blind and looked out. The 
night was thick and suffocating. Close to the door 
was something that in the dimness resembled a bale 
of white cotton. In the middle of the veranda a 
punkah-coolie was huddled up, dozing, on an inverted 
packing-case pulling the rope mechanically. 

' Pull With more force, brother,' said the old man 
loudly, and while inside the room the voice of the 
sahib held the attention of Mr. Green, he gave the 
white bundle a furtive push. 

* What are you doing here ?' he whispered. 
* Depart at once ; the sahib would be very angry.' 

' Nay,' came a smothered but determined answer; 
' I stay here.' 

* Teh ! tch 1' protested Muttroo, annoyed. 

' I will help to pull the punkah, and I am at hand 
should aught be needed from the cook-house. Oh, 
say, Muttroo, will the sahib live or die V 

' Hush-sh !' 

The old man turned back into the room. 

' It is but a coolie woman who awaits her turn at 
the punkah,' he said. 

7 
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He considered that a correct explanation to the 
subordinate sahib was not necessary. 

Mr. Green sniggered. He almost wished that the 
bearer could share the joke, and understand the 
amazing description that Mr. Dare, in his delirium, 
was giving of a common coolie woman. Imagination 
could do much when stimulated by a high tem- 
perature. Stephen's voice grew louder, and he 
clutched the little man's arm. 

* Oh my !' exclaimed Mr. Green ; * I hope he is 
not going to be wiolent.' 

'You know,' Dare was asserting earnestly, 'I'm 
in a confounded position — I can't get away from 
this beastly place. I never shall be able to get away 
from it till I don't care whether I stay here or not. 
... The girl wants to stop in the compound, and 
if she does — and I'm always seeing her — I know 
what the end of it will be. Although she's a native 
— ^and I must say I bar natives ' 

He waited for the acquiescence of Mr. Green, who 
nodded his head vehemently. 

'And then,' Stephen went on, still in the same 
high-pitched, aggressive voice, ' what about Georgie 
Dalison ? . • . I say, what about Georgie Dalison ?' 

'All right — all right,* said Mr. Green, trying to 
free his arm from the hot, shaking hand, but the 
sick man clung on tenaciously. 

' I'm young, and I hate being alone . . . I'm not 
booky or clever enough to like solitude . . . the life 
is awful — the life is awful. ... If that girl is about 
the place, and Fm always seeing her, I shall have 
to give up thinking of Georgie Dalison • . . but 
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what would it matter — who cares what I do? I 
shall never go home. . . • Georgie will be married 
long before I can ever hope to get home . • • why 
should I bother ? — ^why should I ? . . . That native 
girl's beauty is extraordinary, I tell you . . . she is 
like a highly-bred little animal . . . naturally perfect 
• . . but she's black . . • and I don't. . . . What 
are you laughing at, Green ? Wait till you see her ; 
but by Jove!' with sudden ferocity, * if you ever 
interfere with her I'll break your neck !' 

'Oh, no!' reassured Mr. Green, controlling his 
amusement ; ' I shall not interfere, you may be sure. 
No coolie women for me, thank you!' He quite 
enjoyed the strange conversation, for though he 
knew that Mr. Dare's mind was wandering, it 
gratified him, under any circumstances, to be 
addressed by his superior officer as though they were 
equals. * Come now,' he urged, ' do not think any 
more of coolie women, but drink this and try to get 
some sleep.' 

' Coolie women ?' said Stephen, in feeble bewilder- 
ment, the light of reason returning to his eyes as he 
drank the cold mixture. ' Oh, Lord I my head ! 
Just turn my pillow over please, Green, there's a 
good fellow, it's like a hot water-bottle this side; 
and put some more of that stuff on my ankle, will 
you ? That's better. Thank you. Now, you needn't 
bother about me any more.' 

He lay quiet, presently sinking into a heavy sleep, 
and by the time the bursting of the yellow dawn had 
dispersed the darkness Mr. Green felt justified in 
leaving the patient in Muttroo's charge while he 
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went over to his bungalow for food and a bath. As 
be passed through the veranda, he saw a woman's 
figure, with shrouded head, seated on the packing- 
case, pulling steadily at the rope, while the punkah- 
coolie lay snoring in a corner. 

'The lovely coolie woman, I suppose,' laughed 
Mr. Green to himself; and he thought regretfully of 
the bazaar beauties that enchanted him when he 
went on leave to Cawnpore — ostensibly to visit his 
mother. 

***** 

In a couple of days the fever had subsided, the 
wound in the forehead was healing, and the bruises 
were less painful, but the injured ankle kept Stephen 
a prisoner for more than a week. He was forced to 
lie still through the slow, hot hours, and had to write 
his official letters on a blotting-pad, and give careful 
directions to Mr. Green regarding the outdoor work. 
For the rest of the day he dozed and read alternately, 
talked to^the dogs and to Muttroo, and was unspeak- 
ably weary and bored. The rains were close at 
hand, the west wind had ceased, and wet grass 
screens were useless for cooling the close, muggy 
atmosphere. The flies and mosquitos were a 
torment, and the days seemed interminable. 

One morning, when he caught sight of the little 
Hindu widow handing something to Muttroo in the 
veranda, he felt almost inclined to call her in to 
talk to him, but prudence prevailed, and he merely 
inquired from the bearer how the girl was getting on. 

* Well enough,' said the old man ; * but she is wilful, 
and already has she caused discord in the compound. 
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Ram Din, the syce, gave her a cowrie-shell for 
protection against the evil eye, and his wife is angry. 
But Sunia works well, and fear of thine Honour's 
displeasure keeps her in order.' 

* She must go to the missionaries sooner or later,' 
said Stephen resolutely; 'there is nothing else to 
be done/ 

'She is as wayward as a swallow,' remarked 
Muttroo, with some doubt, ' and may give trouble 
about leaving.' 

* She will have to do as she is told.' 

Muttroo reflected for some moments, rubbing the 
big toe of one foot up and down the instep of the 
other, always an indication that some important 
problem was occupying his mind. 

* Has the Presence no thought,' he began, ' of 
keeping her for himself? Sham Lai would make no 
difficulty. She could live in the empty side-room — 
a charpoy and some cooking vessels, and a few silver 
ornaments would content her, and when \he room 
was required for other sahibs, she could return for 
the time to my dwelling. Certainly she is of no 
account, but she is young and fair, and ** In a treeless 
country the castor-oil plant is a big tree !" The 
Sahib is unmarried. What could be a better 
arrangement ?' 

* Oh, shut up I' said Stephen abruptly; and Muttroo 
went about his duties, feeling injured and puzzled at 
the manner in which his well-meant suggestion had 
been received ; while his master took up a book and 
read moodily, finally falling into a restless sleep. 

Later, Stephen awoke to the absolute stillness 
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that descends upon an Indian establishment at mid- 
day. He was very thirsty, and shouted the usual 
summons for a servant, but got no answer. The 
long door- windows were closed to keep out the heat, 
but through the glass panes and transparent bamboo 
blind he could see, as he raised himself on his elbow, 
that the coolie, pulling the punkah rope, was a deaf, 
senile old person whose attention it was impossible 
to attract. He shouted again without effect, and 
then lay, his throat dry and burning, and planned 
punishments and reprimands for the faithless 
Muttroo, and the peon who had deserted his post 
within call. 

Presently the blind was furtively moved aside, and 
the door gently pushed open. In a moment he knew 
instinctively who was there, and, feigning to close 
his eyes, he watched Sunia as she cautiously slid 
through the narrow opening and stood in hesitation 
on the threshold of his room. Involuntarily he felt 
glad that Sally was not in the room to rise up and 
bark, as she undoubtedly would have done, and he 
lay motionless, watching the girl with interest, as one 
gazes at a little wild creature that has timidly 
emerged from its shelter ready to be startled into 
retreat by the least movement. Her lips were parted 
breathlessly, showing the row of small, snowy teeth ; 
her lustrous eyes were anxious and intent. Stephen 
stirred slightly and she started ; he could see her 
slender body palpitate under the thin cotton clothing. 
She leaned forward, one hand held out with the 
fingers spread apart, and listened expectantly, and 
wfaea Stephen opened his eyes, looking full at her. 
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she salaamed in quick apology, and turned as though 
to go. 

' What do you want ?' he said, with impatience. 
' Where is the bearer ? Go and fetch him.' 

* My lord, pardon. The fever came upon Muttroo 
the bearer an hour ago. He lies in his house, but 
he bade me fetch him if the sahib spoke. I was 
in doubt whether I heard a call, and I did but enter 
to make sure.' 

'Well, never mind,' said the sahib in irritable 
resignation. ' Go and get a bottle of water from the 
saltpetre-bucket, and a tumbler from the pantry.' 

He was parched with thirst, and he told himself 
that Muttroo could hardly be disturbed with fever 
on him, and that if one of the other servants were 
aroused from his mid-day sleep he would be hours 
putting on his coat and puggaree. 

Quietly and swiftly the girl did his bidding, with 
an intelligence that was surprising in a native un- 
accustomed to European households. Her oval £sLce 
glowed with pleasure, and her little hands trembled 
with excitement. She waited while he drank, watch- 
ing him eagerly, then took the glass from him and 
lingered. 

' Do the flies cause annoyance, sahib ?' she asked 
with anxious concern. * Shall thy slave sit here and 
drive them away ?' 

She picked up a palm-leaf fan that lay on the 
table, and Stephen, weak from illness, dull, weary, 
and longing for any sort of companionship, allowed 
her to stay, and gave himself the dangerous pleasure 
of contemplating her beauty at his leisure. She 
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crouched happily on the floor by the side of his bed, 
and with one round, bare arm outstretched, gently 
waved the fan to and fro at the right distance from 
his face. The cool draught ruffled his hair and 
played over his hot temples, and the flies that had 
defied the punkah and been so maddeningly persis- 
tent departed to dance intricate figures high up in 
the ceiling. 

The room seemed very peaceful, and the young 
man's weary, restless irritation gradually gave place 
to a calm content. He lazily wondered what manner 
of thought lay behind the brilliant eyes and delicate 
little face before him. Had she any acute conscious- 
ness of being, or did she never think at all ? She 
appeared to be bright, intelligent, and independent, 
and yet her mind could hardly be more developed 
than that of a backward child, considering the 
narrow seclusion of her life and circumstances. 

* Do you miss your people ?' he asked suddenly. 

A look of alarm crept over her features, and for a 
space the fan ceased to wave. 

' The sahib will surely not order me to return to 
them ?' she said beseechingly. * There was I beaten 
and starved till I ran away, and now should I be 
slain if I returned; here am I happy, and never 
before have I known such peace and contentment.' 

* No, you are not going back ; but you cannot stay 
here always.' 

* Why not ? I will never go away, sahib. I will 
remain here and work for my lord and his servant 
Muttroo.' 

She spoke with earnest confidence, and even as 
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though the sahib might possibly need reassurance 
on the point, for, to her native mind, she was paying 
him the highest tribute of respect and gratitude in 
cleaving to his establishment — a point of view that 
is often highly inconvenient to a benefactor. 

' But if you go to the missionaries you will learn 
to sew, and read and write, and sing. You will be 
very happy.* 

She shook her head obstinately. 

* Why should I want to read and write ? What 
is the use of such wisdom to a woman ? Is it not 
even written that it is sin to teach a woman any- 
thing ? But already am I learning from Muttroo's 
wife how to sew — I almost understand how it is 
done. I can sing — I have always been able to sing 
since I was so high. I know the song of the 
spinning-wheel, and the mill-stone, and the wild 
plum-tree, and many others, though the meaning of 
some of them I do not understand. What more is 
necessary ? Shall I sing now, that the sahib may 
know that I speak truth ?' 

Stephen nodded with indulgent amusement, and 
prepared to be harrowed by a discordant nasal 
chant, such as he sometimes heard issuing from the 
recesses of the compound where the women cooked 
and gossiped, and the children rolled in the dust. 
But the girl threw back her head, and, clasping her 
hands round her knees, with the palm-fan still held 
between the fingers, sang in a sweet, plaintive voice 
a cnrious haunting little melody, that swung sooth- 
ingly to and fro in the close, still room. The words 
were rough, the meaning not very clear, but it was 
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something about a spinning-wheel, and the lot of an 
overworked peasant woman. Somewhat idealized, 
it might have been rendered thus : 

' Spin the yam, spin the yarn — faster, faster ! 

Time is going quickly, and the cotton must be spun ; 
For when my life is over, and I pass into the shadow, 
I cannot take it with me — I must leave the rest undone. 

* Turn the wheel, turn the wheel— rest not, rest not ! 

Spin from early crow-caw till the evening brings an end ; 
But when the wheel is quiet, and the weary day is over, 
Who will thank thee for thy labour? Say, '^What 
wouldest thou, my friend ?" 

* Spin the yam, spin the yam — patience, patience I 

Fate hath made thee woman, and thy destiny is Care ; 
But remember that the trouble, and the toiling, and the 

burden, 
Is meat and drink for others, and that thou hast done 

thy share.' 

She stopped, and looked eagerly to him for 
approbation. He applauded her readily, astonished 
that native singing could have given him so much 
pleasure. 

* Is not that enough V she asked, with gay triumph. 
' Could the padre-people teach me better V She 
laughed, then grew grave again. * There is one 
thing, Huzoor . . .' 

She paused timidly, then glanced behind her. 

* What is it ?' he encouraged. 

'Still am I under the curse of Kali,' she said, 
almost in a whisper. * The sahib has heard that I 
— ^that I — ^what I did in the temple? The priest 
said that henceforth was I accursed, and that the 
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vengeance of Kali would follow me. In the night I 
awake and fear unspeakably. Then in light and 
sun, and in the presence of others, do I forget.' 

Stephen was hardly attending to her words. He 
was looking at the pretty curve of her neck, noting 
her satin skin, her starry eyes ; he was thinking of 
his isolation, his hopeless future, and of Muttroo's 
suggestion. 

* Will the sahib tell me something V she said 
with hesitation ; and he nodded absently. * It is 
this : I seek to worship the God of the Christians 
— the sahib's God. But I know not how to set 
about it. If I understood how to approach the 
God of whom the white padre spoke He would 
perhaps preserve and protect me, and then even in 
the darkness I should have no fear of the wrath of 
Kali.' 

* What are you saying ?' he inquired. 

She repeated her words. His recent imaginings 
flew from his brain like a flock of birds disturbed by 
the casting of a stone. 

'The padre-people would tell you all that,' he 
said shortly. 

' But what is there to know save the name which 
I heard but have forgotten ? And the best manner 
of propitiation? And how to avoid disfavour? 
Does He delight in sacrifice, or offerings of flowers, 
or rice, or money ? I have so little that I can give,' 
she added wistfully, 'and so perhaps He will be 
angered and permit Kali to destroy me after all.' 

Stephen fidgeted with British embarrassment at 
the mention of religion, and began to wish he had 
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not encouraged Sunia to talk; but the appealing 
eyes held him, and forced an unwilling answer from 
bis lips. 

* Kali is notbing/ be said awkwardly ; ' you need 
not fear any Hindu idol — tbey are all notbing. 
Tbere is only one God.' 

' And tbe name, sabib— tbe name V she urged with 
excitement. 

He waited a moment, turning his eyes from her 
eager hce. 

* Tbe name is Christ/ he said quietly. 

* Ka-liste/ she repeated, and whispered the word 
again to herself, as though fastening it in her 
memory. * And concerning offerings V 

*Tbey are not required. You must just be a 
good girl and not tell lies, and help other people. 
Now I have talked enough,' he said in desperation, 
' and I am tired. You must go.' 

He waved his hand towards the door, and she got 
up obediently, though with a little cloud of disap- 
pointment in her eyes. At the threshold she 
stopped and salaamed, and then went softly out. 
Stephen moved impatiently, and gave a short laugh. 

* By Jove ! that settles the business,' he said 
aloud ; ' the missionaries win.' 



CHAPTER IX 

An unexpected solution of Stephen's difficulty con- 
cerning the disposal of Sunia presented itself the 
following evening in the shape of an invitation to 
Loo Larken's marriage with Mr. Alfred Skinner. 
It was accompanied by a characteristic letter from 
the bride elect, which explained that, owing to the 
sudden promotion and transfer of her fiance to a 
distant province, she had reluctantly yielded to 
overwhelming persuasions from all sides to be 
married at once. 

' But think,' she wrote, * how dull ! Alfred cannot 
get more than two days' leave, so I have had to 
come down to Pari while all my friends are enjoying 
themselves up-hill. I meant to have had a grand 
wedding in Mussourrie, with rickshaws for the 
bridesmaids and myself, and a tiffin at the best 
hotel. Now, no time to get a trousseau, the 
wedding-dress made in a hurry, and to be married 
in the Mission Church in the bazaar by Mr. Tod, 
the missionary, because there is no proper church 
here, or even a railway-station, the place is so small 
and unimportant. There will not be enough guests 
to make things lively, and none of my young lady 
friends will leave the hills at this time of year to 
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come down and be bridesmaids. It will not be a 
real wedding at all. But Alfred has got a good 
appointment offered him, and he could not take any 
leave for a year or perhaps longer, so we have to be 
married now or wait. Of course, I would prefer to 
wait ; but they all cried out and made such a fuss 
till I had to give in, and now they are all pleased 
except Sue, who hates being down in Pari after the 
hills. She is very cranky, and has posted an in- 
vitation to the wedding to Mr. Green, though Mr. 
Rennie said must not ask a subordinate, so I hope 
you will leave him behind and come yourself.' 

* Married by Mr. Tod the missionary,' repeated 
Stephen to himself. And he reflected that if he 
accepted the invitation and went to the wedding he 
could explain Sunia's situation to this padre, who, 
scenting an easy convert, would probably make no 
difficulty about providing for the girl. The wedding 
was fixed for a week hence ; his leg would be quite well 
by that time, and the little change would do him good. 

Then he remembered that, owing to the officious- 
ness of Sue Larken, Mr. Green had also been invited, 
and that it was not advisable for them both to be 
absent at the same time, with the rains expected at 
any moment. He made up his mind that Green 
must be sacrified and Sue Larken disappointed, and 
he liairdened his heart next morning when he beheld 
the little man strutting across the compound with a 
sheaf of papers in his hand. The jauntiness of his 
bearing seemed to Stephen to indicate that he an- 
ticipated no difficulty in obtaining leave for the 
wedding. 
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He continued his consequential progress past the 
servants' houses and into the middle of the com- 
poundy where he paused in an interested attitude. 
Dare wondered what he was looking at, and then 
into the picture framed by the open doorway of the 
bungalow came Sunia, with a brass vessel poised on 
her shapely head, her body held easily erect from 
the swaying hips, and one arm curved, the sun 
catching its warm brown tint, as her hand held the 
shining lota steady. 

Mr. Green stopped her and spoke. She laughed 
shyly, and Stephen caught the momentary flash 
of her white teeth. She moved on, and the man 
reached the steps of the veranda, where Muttroo, 
somewhat pale and shaky after his sharp attack of 
fever, was busily brushing his master's clothes. 
The staccato voice of the subordinate penetrated 
into the bungalow as he spoke to the old bearer 
in Hindustani fluent as that of a native. 

* That woman ' — with a wave of his hand towards 
the retreating figure of the girl — ' is she a syce's 
wife or what ?' 

* She is the half-niece of Sham Lai, the watch- 
man,' replied Muttroo grumpily. 

^ I asked her but now where she lived, and she 
said here in this compound. How is that 7' 

'Sham Lai has driven her from his houses and 
the sahib, in his kindness, permitted her for the time 
being to seek shelter here.' 

* Oh, oh ! in his kindness I' laughed Mr. Green, 
who was not at all above gossiping with a native 
when there was no European to observe him. He 
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forgot on this occasion that he stood exactly in a 
line with the open door of Stephen's room. * Per- 
haps she was the coolie woman in the veranda 
that night — h'n ? And the sahib may not have 
been so behosh after all? Well, he has got good 
taste.' 

'The sahib's intention is to send the girl to a 
mission-khana when he can make the arrangement/ 
said Muttroo, with severity. 

* Oh I If she wants some place to go to there is 
my compound, you know. You can tell her so if 
you like, from me. She would find it more amusing 
than any padre-khana, I think. Ha, ha ! — h'n ?' 

Stephen felt a wave of fierce, primitive jealousy 
surge within him. It astonished and alarmed him, 
and he fought it down ; but when Mr. Green came 
in and proffered his request for a fortnight's leave to 
include the wedding at Pari and a visit to Cawnpore, 
he granted it without hesitation. If either of them 
stayed behind now it should not be Mr. Green, and 
a letter to Mr. Tod, the missionary, would answer 
the purpose quite as well as an interview. He wrote 
the letter then and there, giving himself no time for 
consideration. 

The answer arrived a few days later, when Mr. 
Green had started, and Stephen was limping about 
at his usual work, feeling fretful and exhausted, and 
on the worst of terms with life in general. The 
missionary's letter was written on the flimsiest of 
paper, closely lined, and with a pen-nib that must 
have resembled a tin-tack, judging by the rents in the 
pages and the thread-like appearance of the hand- 
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writing. It set forth in somewhat laboured language 
that he himself would come to Nandi as soon after 
Miss Larken's wedding as the exigencies of his work 
would permit, and bring away the heathen girl to 
join his flock. It continued with an injunction to 
the Almighty to preserve Mr. Stephen Dare and his 
family, if he were blessed with the same, and con- 
cluded : * Yours prayerfully, Abel Tod.' 

So, perhaps, in less than a week Sunia would be 
gone. Stephen had only seen her in the distance 
since she had sat by his bed and waved the fan, and 
sung, and asked her embarrassing little questions. 

Once, the first time he went out, she was busy weed- 
ing in the garden, and he avoided that part of the 
compound. Later, when he came in, he found an odd, 
tight little nosegay of yellow and orange marigolds 
on his table, and though he disliked the pungent 
scent of the flower, he put them in a vase and let 
them stay there till Muttroo threw them away. 

Another time she was drawing water, and he 
watched her afterwards move across the compound 
carrying the vessel on her head ; and on the evening 
when the missionary's letter arrived he saw her 
sitting at the threshold of Muttroo's house assisting 
the old bearer's wrinkled, gray-haired wife to grind 
corn — di scene that forcibly suggested the Scriptural 
* two women grinding at the mill.' 

Sunia was singing at her work, and the sound of 
her voice drew him till he found himself making 
excuses to visit the stables, from whence he could 
watch her, and listen, without her knowledge. The 
sweet, rich voice rose and fell in a plaintive minor 
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key, while the whir-r-r of the mill-stone ground out a 
monotonous accompaniment. 

* The song of the mill-stone, I suppose/ thought 
Stephen smiling. He tried to follow the words, that 
were probably many centuries old, with their quaint 
metaphor and flavour of Oriental fatalism. And he 
wondered, as he listened, whether Sunia grasped 
their meaning or merely sang like a parrot without 
understanding. 

' The mill that crushes grain between the stones 

Turns, as the world that grinds the life of man, 
And circles, ever deaf to prayers and moans, 
The purpose unrevealed, and dim the plan. 

' The gods alone the secret know, but still 

Men strive and struggle, ever asking why, 
As in the past they strove, and as they will 
For ever ask, and ever asking — die.' 

Presently the old woman rose, which brought the 
song and the corn-grinding to an end. Sunia stood 
up, and, yawning, clasped her hands behind her head 
and leaned against the door-post. The slender per- 
fection of her outline showed in graceful curves 
against the dark interior of the hut, and she seemed 
to be gazing with a pensive gravity out across the 
flat unbroken plain that stretched beyond the mud 
walls of the compound. 

Sally, who had been engaged in chasing squirrels 
to pass away the unconscionable time her master 
was pleased to spend in the stables, now picked her 
way gingerly up to the door of Muttroo's hut and 
barked at Sunia. The girl shifted her position and 
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held out an ingratiating hand, but the dog drew 
back, barked again with insolence, and moved away 
with a contemptuous hitch of her hind-quarters. 
Sally had no opinion of natives, male or female, and 
she only tolerated the servants inside the house 
because there appeared to be no way of doing with- 
out them. For the same reason she graciously 
allowed the dog-boy to comb, wash, and feed her, 
but she never made friends with him, as did Pluck 
and Slipper, who were neither fastidious nor dis- 
criminating. 

Stephen noted the little scene, and it awoke within 
him a gnawing unrest, because in a degree he under- 
stood and sympathized with the dog's prejudice 
v^ere natives were concerned. He himself was one 
of the multitude of Europeans in India who can 
never feel themselves in touch with Eastern life, and 
the gulf between black and white seemed to him 
unbridgable. There are many who, speaking from 
years of experience and study, would say that he 
was virtually right. That the West can never truly 
interpret the East, because by origin and inheritance 
he two have nothing in common ; because thought, 
belief, speech, manner of feeding, living, marrjring, 
and d}ang are all totally and fundamentally different. 
And though there are some who, possibly from sus- 
ceptible temperament, or a far-off strain of Oriental 
descent, may succeed in throwing a plank across the 
chasm, it is the Western who has to venture over 
to the other side, for there is never a meeting half 
way. 

Stephen was essentially Western, and also conscious 
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of the fact. The Anglo-India he had known before 
he came to Nandi had attracted and contented him, 
as it must almost invariably please the average 
English youth beginning life, who appreciates the 
friendliness, the gaiety, the equality of society, and 
the easy opportunities of amusement without heavy 
expense. But India in reality — India vast, mighty, 
mysterious, lonely in spite of her teeming popula- 
tions, old in a Wisdom that the West has never 
learned — held for him no fascination. 

Now he stood in the close-smelling stables, with 
Jane showing the whites of her eyes at him over the 
stall-bar, and Sally fussing up triumphant after her 
demonstration of disdain for the native woman who 
had dared to be familiar, and gazed, as Sunia was 
still doing, out over the plain beyond the compound, 
with trouble in his eyes. He was realizing slowly, 
and with dismay, that the girl's race and colour had 
no longer the power to lessen her attraction for him. 
She was ' of no account,' * the low-born niece of a 
Hindu watchman,' a village girl of the people, just 
one of the millions of black humanity working out 
a weak existence in this huge, relentless country ; 
and yet, with every nerve and breath, he wanted to 
keep her near him. He dreaded and resented the 
coming of the missionary ; he yearned, with a fierce, 
overwhelming passion, to follow Muttroo's sugges- 
tion. He had no delusion as to the nature of his 
feeling; he knew that had he been leading a less 
isolated existence he should never have thought of 
her, and that had she not possessed the beauty and 
grace of a wild creature, the gift of her Northern 
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blood, the notion of her would have repelled him. 
Mentally he condemned himself with helpless rage 
because he could think of her as a native at all 
without repugnance. 

He longed for some distraction to lift his imagina- 
tion from the subject that was clogging his mind and 
judgment. If only some cheery fellow would come 
along to whom he could open his heart, who would 
slap him on the back and say, ' My dear chap, start 
the little baggage off with the parson the moment 
he comes, and in a week you will forget all about 
her. You're hipped, you know. It's best to leave 
natives alone. Come for a sprint across country 
before dinner, and afterwards we will play picquet 
till bed-time. . . .' 

But at Nandi there was little hope of anything 
but loneliness unbroken at this time of year, and 
Stephen left the stables to wander haltingly towards 
the river, impelled by a vague notion that the sight 
and sound of the water might soothe his inquietude, 
and help him to view matters in their proper per- 
spective. 

Moody and depressed, be stood on the aqueduct, 
and saw dark masses of purple clouds gathering on 
every side, seamed at intervals with wrinkled threads 
of green lightning. For the past few days the sky 
had been overcast, the air stifling, and the atmo- 
sphere charged with a sense of expectant pause. It 
is the most enervating time of all the year in India, 
this sultry interval just before the rains. Even 
under the best conditions — large, cool houses, plenty 
of ice, therm antidotes in every room, and long even- 
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ing drives over well-watered roads — it is almost 
unendurable to Europeans. To Stephen Dare at 
Nandi, with indifferent alleviations and no distrac- 
tions, it seemed as if the infernal regions could 
hardly be worse. 

But the longed-for rain must be very near — 
perhaps the first downpour would come that night ; 
and, if it continued, the Rev. Abel Tod, who was 
probably no horseman, would have a disagreeable 
journey of thirty miles, most of the route from Pari 
being practically roadless. It was possible that his 
coming would be delayed, and the idea gave Stephen 
an unwilling satisfaction. 

Two more days crawled by, and still the rain had 
not fallen. It hung low in the bulging clouds, a 
weighty, plum-coloured mass, pressing down the 
atmosphere till the heat was well-nigh audible ; a 
damp, sticky, tingling heat, from which there was 
no escape, no hiding-place. 

And now a dreaded monster began to awake and 
stir. Cholera had appeared in the villages further 
up the river bank, and a traveller resting for the 
night at Nandi fell a victim to the disease he carried 
with him. Since then other deaths had occurred, 
and this morning the news was brought to 'the 
sahib ' that Sham Lai the watchman had been taken 
ill at midnight, and had died before the sun was 
fully risen. To-night, as Stephen sat at his dinner- 
table, he listened to the cries of the mourners for 
the dead echoing across the river in faint, melancholy 
wails. 

He knew that with pestilence in the air, it was 
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the wiser part to eat and drink, and he tried to 
compel himself to swallow some glutinous soup> 
and portions of a grilled chicken that little more 
than an hour ago had been running about the 
compound. But the food quickly became tepid 
from the swaying of the punkah ; his drink seemed 
warm and flat; and finally, in disgust, he bade 
Muttroo clear the things away, and rose to seek 
his pipe and tobacco. Lizards were darting over 
the white-washed walls, licking down the insects 
that crowded about the lamps hung out of range of 
the punkah draught ; small, winged bugs defiled the 
air and everything they touched ; stag-beetles with 
horny coverings banged and boomed round the 
room. Sally lay on her side in the doorway pant- 
ing. Mosquitos screamed in millions beneath the 
chairs and tables and in the corners of the room, 
and he was forced to protect his feet and legs with 
a rug that he might be able to sit still. He tried to 
read an art magazine, sent to him by his mother 
that mail, because in it Mr. de Vitre's pictures were 
mentioned, and he turned over the leaves in a list- 
less endeavour to fix his attention. But the close, 
heavy stillness, broken only by distant growls of 
thunder and the wailing from the village, pressed 
upon his nerves till he could have shouted aloud in 
a frenzy. 

He rose, threw aside the rug and magazine, and 
went to the door. Almost as if it had been lying in 
wait for him a flash of lightning blazed into his eyes, 
and in quick succession followed flash upon flash, 
till the compound was as light as day. The thunder 
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roared and crackled, and then suddenly the rain 
splashed down like a sheet of water thrown violently 
from a vast vessel. The thunder came and went, 
and presently in the intervals of its deafening rolls, 
and louder than the rush of the rain, the clamorous 
croaking of myriads of frogs went up hoarsely from 
the low land by the river without falter, pause, or 
variation. In regular beat and unison rose the song 
from millions of little throats, as though organized 
and conducted by the leading musician of a vast 
orchestra. 

Stephen sat out in the veranda till nearly mid- 
night, drawing the damp air into his dry lungs with 
relief. Gradually the thunder ceased, and the rain 
became less violent, falling now with a steady 
monotonous hiss, with which the frogs' chorus kept 
untiring pace. 

There was no movement in the compound, but 
here and there a light from the row of servants' 
houses glimmered mistily through the rain, and as 
Stephen sat trying to make up his mind to go inside 
to bed, he suddenly noticed a speck of flame in the 
distance that was undoubtedly moving nearer. He 
wondered who could be coming from the village on 
such a night, and he waited expectant as the tiny 
light came on towards the bungalow, wavered at the 
edge of the compound, and then halted by the 
stables. 

* Is anyone there ?' shouted a sing-song voice in 
Hindustani. It brought an answering cry from the 
bearer's house, and, after a pause, a second lantern 
joined the new arrival. The two lights approached 
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the veranda with a murtnar of voices, and Stephen, 
peering out into the darkness to meet them, saw 
Muttroo, with his head and shoulders protected 
by a brown blanket, walking in front of a tall, thin 
Englishman, who wore a shabby black suit and a 
sodden sun-helmet. 



CHAPTER X 

* The padre-sahib has arrived,' announced Muttroo, 
kicking off his shoes as he mounted the veranda 
steps. 

The missionary followed, and, setting down his 
lantern, stood with the water streaming from his hat 
and beard while Stephen expressed concern and 
astonishment, and gave orders to Muttroo to rouse 
the other servants and prepare food and a room for 
the dripping guest. 

' I thought I should just have got here before the 
rain began,' said Mr. Tod, entering the bungalow 
with Stephen, and leaving pools of water to mark 
his progress ; ' but I entirely lost my bearings, and 
really only struck Nandi village by accident. I 
borrowed a lantern there, and so was able to make 
my way on here. I am sorry, indeed, to disturb you 
at such a late hour.' 

The man's face and voice were weary, and he sat 
down heavily in the nearest chair. 

* How did you come — ride or drive ? Where's 
your horse ?' asked Stephen. 

' Oh, I walked.' 

* Walked ? Thirty miles — and in all that mugg 
heat ! You must be dog tired.' 

122 
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The other smiled indifferently. 

* I am well used to it. I do all my itinerating on 
foot ; it saves money that is sorely needed for other 
purposes, and also it seems to me more consistent 
with my calling than to travel in comfort.' 

* I hope you won't be knocked up. Will you go 
into my room and change into some of my clothes ? 
My bearer will look after you, and then you must 
have something to eat. When did you leave Pari ?' 

* Early this morning, or yesterday morning I 
suppose it must be by now. I had two rests in 
villages by the way. It was a good opportunity to 
read to the people, so the time was not wasted.' He 
took from a brown canvas knapsack, that hung from 
a strap over his shoulder, a Hindi Bible and Prayer- 
Book, and examined their damp condition with con- 
cern. 'Walking became difficult after I lost the 
track, and then the rain and the darkness made it 
worse. I own that I am tired, and I shall be very 
grateful for some dry clothes and food and a rest.' 

Stephen conducted him into the side room where 
Muttroo was unearthing garments from a tin-lined 
box, and by the time the missionary reappeared, 
wrapped in a suit that was ludicrously large for his 
spare, narrow figure, a meal was already on the table, 
prepared with that swiftness of resource in a culinary 
emergency which is the special talent of the Indian 
cook. 

The host regarded his guest with interested 
curiosity while the latter ate and drank. The plenti- 
ful brown hair, untouched with gray, the white, even 
teeth, and smooth forehead would seem to belong to 
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a man of little more than thirty; but the face, 
with its prominent cheek-bones, long, narrow nose 
and deeply-sunken eyes, held a mature self-confi- 
dence and fierce tenacity of purpose, which is some- 
times to be seen in the countenances of venerable 
ecclesiastics, and this made his age difficult to 
determine. His eyes expressed indomitable will, 
courage, perseverance ; but he gave the impression 
that the whole of his energies were concentrated and 
directed towards a single end and aspiration. And, 
indeed, the missionary lived for but one aim and 
purpose, one thought, one dream, one resolve — ^the 
saving of souls. 

Stephen wondered with a sharp regr^ what 
Sunia's life would be amongst the band of native 
Christians at Pari. Looking at their pastor, it was 
easy to imagine the hold he must possess over the 
wills and personalities of his converts ; how he must 
cling to their weak souls as a ferret clings to the 
neck of a rabbit — fiercely tenacious, inflexible, never 
loosening, never failing. Dare felt instinctively that 
there was no taint of hypocrisy in the padre's mind 
or thoughts; but he also felt that such a man, 
in the middle ages, might have persecuted the 
heretic, bound him to the stake, tortured from him 
a confession of Christ, and then have knelt to thank 
God with honest fervour that he had done his all to 
save a soul. 

Mr. Tod ate his food quickly, and in silence. 
When he had finished he said Grace with earnest 
simplicity, the words falling from his lips clear, 
reverent, unhurried. 
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' And now about this outcast girl/ he began, as he 
left the table. ' I understand that she is a widow, 
and was badly used by her people, as, alas ! is so 
often the case. That she committed some outrage 
in the village temple, and incurred the anger of her 
family, so came here for protection ?' 

* Yes ; her uncle threatened to kill her. The man 
is dead now. Cholera has got into the village, and 
he died of it yesterday. But I don't suppose she'd 
be any better off with the rest of the family, even if 
she would go back to them, or if they would take 
her. She's without home, or people, or caste, and 
it seemed the best thing to do to hand her over to 
some mission.' 

* Is she. eager to become a Christian ?' 

*I — I think she wants to. She heard someone 
preach in Nandi village once, and she seems to have 
remembered something about it. But her ideas 
must be pretty hazy.' 

'Ahr — the missionary's eyes glowed with en- 
thusiasm — * I recollect noticing a bright, intelligent 
girl who was thirsting for'the Truth when I itinerated 
there last year. I gave her a Hindi Bible. The 
good seed ! the good seed !' 

' Her uncle burnt the Bible,' said Stephen, re- 
calling the words Sham Lai had spoken on the canal 
bank many weeks ago. 

* No matter ; the bread I cast on the waters has 
returned to me.' 

* I'm afraid we shall have some trouble when it 
comes to taking her away.' 

' Why ?' 
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' Ohy she likes being here. She weeds and does 
odd jobs, and helps my old bearer and his wife, who 
are kind to her. She's not very keen on going.' 

*Then why not allow her to stay? If really 
needfbly I could spare the time from my duties at 
Pari to give her a right understanding of the truth, 
and then baptize her. She might be the means of 
leading others in this compound into the right 
path.' 

' Noy no ; that wouldn't do at all/ said Stephen 
hastily. 

Mr. Tod regarded him with stern pity. 

' I fear you are one of the many who have a 
mistaken prejudice against native Christian ser- 
vants/ he said, with an obvious endeavour to speak 
temperately. ' However, I have no desire to run 
counter to your wishes, and I am confident I shall 
be able to persuade the girl to come with me. I 
will go to bed now, if you will allow me, as I want 
to be early in the village to preach and speak with 
the people. Many of them, I think, will welcome 
the message again.' 

' You're not afraid of cholera ? There have been 
a good many deaths in the last two days.' 

' Poor lost creatures, to die in sin without know- 
ledge of the Light I I only trust that to-morrow I 
may have the blessed privilege of saving some of 
the departing souls from the blackness of idolatry. 
I shall be out the greater part of the day, for I want 
to visit a village further up the river bank, where 
last year I converted and baptized a promising 
youth; but I fear his spiritual strength may have 
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failed him. When I return I will see the girl, and 
she must be ready to start with me the following 
morning. I will hire a cart from the village for her 
to travel in. It is an expense I can fairly charge to 
the mission under the circumstances.' 

' I hope you will eat a good breakfast before you 
start to-morrow. It isn't safe to go into the midst 
of an epidemic with an empty stomach,' suggested 
Stephen rather irritably, for he reflected that it 
would be anything but pleasant if the missionary, in 
his zeal, brought cholera back to the bungalow. 
• And you'd better wear my clothes, and keep your 
own dry to go back in. It will probably pour 
to-morrow again.' 

* Perhaps,' said Mr. Tod carelessly. ' I will grate- 
fully follow your suggestion as to breakfast and the 
clothes. No ; I won't take food with me,' as Stephen 
mentioned sandwiches ; ' I will beg some milk and 
chupattis of the villagers, if I am hungry. The 
people are generally willing, if not anxious, to 
give.' 

'They have an idea charity brings them luck,' 
said Stephen, with unintentional cynicism, and he 
received an icy good-night from Mr. Tod in con- 
sequence. 

They shook hands, and retired to opposite sides 
of the bungalow ; and a little later, notwithstanding 
the distance that separated them, and the noise of 
the frogs and crickets outside, the loud and fervent 
praying of the missionary reached Stephen's ears as 
he lay wakeful and restless, questioning how the 
little native girl would take it when she understood 
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that her happy days in the compound were positively 
over. 

He pictured her distress and fear, her tears and 
supplications, and his mind shrank from the prospect 
of the painful scene of her departure. All the tender 
compassion and generosity of a sportsman's nature 
towards the weak and helpless now rose within him 
in protest against the forcing of her into a life that 
must be lonely and uncongenial at first, however 
much she might ultimately benefit by the change. 
And Stephen did not feel entirely convinced that 
benefit would necessarily follow, considering the 
wild independence of her nature. 

He fidgeted angrily, resenting the whole affair 
from beginning to end. He wished he had never 
seen Sunia. He regretted he had written to the 
padre. He told himself defiantly that he might just 
as well have allowed matters to slide on to their 
inevitable conclusion; who would have been the 
wiser or the worse ? The girl would have been 
happy, and he himself would have had something 
to console him in the dreary emptiness of his present 
life, and equally cheerless future. 

He attempted to review his feelings with regard 
to her. She had attracted him strangely from the 
moment he had found her sleeping on the river 
bank. How vividly he remembered the scene ! The 
sinking sun, the graceful, unconscious figure, the 
scented air, the whispering water. Then, at first, 
the fact of her being a native, and the thought, 
unsolid though its foundation, of Georgie Dalison 
had outweighed the temptation ; but the latter had 
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gathered fierceness and intensity, till the protecting 
counter-weights had lost their value. At this point 
there had arisen the unexpected moral reluctance, 
which had battled with natural inclination, and now 
he began to wonder, though he lay aghast at the 
notion, if he were not coming perilously near to 
actual love for the little creature. 

♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ ♦ 

In the morning the rain ceased, the sun shone 
mistily through the clouds, and the country was 
magically overspread with a tint of tender green. 
The missionary had already started when Stephen 
awoke, and he decided that, as his guest was likely 
to be absent the greater part of the day, he might as 
well ride up the canal bank and clear off inspection 
work that had fallen into arrears since his accident. 
Muttroo detained him when he went out to mount 
the white pony. 

* The girl Sunia is almost without sense by reason 
of the coming of the padre-sahib,' he grumbled. 
' She knows that he has come to take her away — 
what else ? — and for hours has she wept and lamented. 
Only by force have we withheld her from seeking 
thine Honour's presence. There will be a great 
disturbance when the time comes for her to go.' 

Stephen's heart smote him for the child's grief. 

* I will see her this afternoon,' he said. ' The padre- 
sahib and I will make her understand all about it.* 

He started, not daring to look towards the door- 
way from whence, as he passed, came a piteous 
little sound of woe. 

The clouds and the moisture made it possible for 

9 
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him to stay out later than usual, and be hoped that 
he should find Mr. Tod in the bungalow by the 
time he returned ; but when he came back to his 
mid-day breakfast the padre was still absent, and 
afterwards he settled himself in a long chair with a 
cheroot, apprehensive that at any moment Sunia 
might rush in and fall at his feet pleading for 
mercy. 

He was relieved when at last Mr. Tod appeared, 
still a grotesque object in borrowed clothes, weary 
and exhausted, but uplifted with an ecstatic triumph 
at the success which had rewarded his efforts. 

* They asked me, some of the people, why I did 
not come oftener. One old man wept with joy 
when he saw me and said : " Now once more shall 
we hear the good words of Issa (Jesus)." Oh ' — he 
flung out his arms — ' to have saved a soul, even one 
soul from the blackness of idolatry! To drag it 
from the foul depths of the mire, and to wash it 
pure and clean with the truth ' 

* I suppose the cholera's pretty bad,' interrupted 
Stephen. *It's awful not to be able to help the 
poor wretches. I haven't got any of the right 
medicines, though I have sent for some stuff, and 
ten to one when it does come they won't look at it. 
I've reported the matter officially, but every little 
outlying village can't be considered, and probably 
the epidemic will die out as quickly as it started.' 

'A year seldom passes without an outbreak in 
this district. The people accept the scourge as 
Fate, and make no fight, attempt no alleviation. I 
sat with one poor man to*day until he died ; he 
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said his end had been written on his forehead from 
his birth. He refused to let me baptize him, and 
would not hear the words of holy comfort. He died 
with the name of a heathen god on his lips ; and I 
had failed — I had failed !* 

His eyes grew tragic and his lips twitched. 

He refused food, saying he was not hungry, and 
suggested that his interview with the girl-widow 
should take place without further delay. 

' I had better see her here in the veranda/ he 
said, * provided you have no objection.* 

' Certainly. The servants' quarters are so stuffy.' 

' I should never notice that. But I think for the 
girl's own sake she had better come here. The 
publicity of the compound might distract her 
attention.' 

So Sunia wa$ summoned, and came across the 
open space with bent head and hanging arms, while 
Stephen remained inside the room, and the missionary 
took up his position in the veranda armed with the 
Hindi Bible. He spoke the vernacular with ease, 
from long practice and severe study. His tone was 
gently authoritative as he asked the girl if she 
desired to become a Christian. Stephen could not 
see her from where he sat, and he was glad of it. 
He listened intently for her answer. 

* Yes, Huzoor,' she said, in a sobbing little voice ; 
*and I pray to Ka-liste. Daily do I pray to Him 
and make obeisance, and no longer do I fear the 
wrath of Kali, for the sahib hath told me that the 
gods of my people are naught. There is only one 
God.' 

9 — 2 
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She spoke hurriedly as though to parade her 
knowledge, and Stephen knew she was endeavouring 
to prove that she had no more to learn, that she 
stood in no need of mission teaching. 

* It is well,' said Mr. Tod ; ' and when yoy return 
with me to the mission-school at Pari will you 
promise to do as you are bid, and be lowly, meek, 
and industrious ?' 

* Protector of the Poor ' — Stephen pictured the 
little hands clasped imploringly — ' there is no need 
for me to go to the mission-khana. I can sew, and 
I can sing, and I know that, without doubt, the one 
true God is Ka-liste. What more is necessary ?' 

'You must be baptized, and learn to read the 
Word, that you may understand, and teach to 
others, the wonderful Truth that has been revealed 
to you.' 

Suhia began to cry. 

' I do not wish to leave Nandi, and the sahib, and 
Muttroo, and Muttroo's wife. If I go away where I 
can never see the face of my lord, the sahib, or hear 
his voice, how shall I live ?' 

* Listen !' said the missionary sternly. * Such 
words must not be spoken. Remember that it is 
the sahib's wish that you should go, that he wrote 
in his kindness and asked me to take you because 
he knew that it would be for the welfare of your 
soul and body. To-morrow, at daybreak, you will 
be ready to start. A cart has been ordered for you 
to travel in, for the way is rough and long, and rain 
will fall again soon.' 

There was a rush and a swirl of petticoats. The 
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blind was flung aside, and Sunia dashed into the 
room, ran to the side of Stephen's chair, and knelt, 
hiding her face against his knee. 

* I will not go ! I will not go !' she cried. 

Mr. Tod followed, calm and deliberate. 

'She appears unwilling,' he said; *but so often 
the first step is a difficulty to them. They fear the 
venture into the unknown. She will be reasonable 
once she is safe within the fold.' He bent and laid 
his hand on the dark head, that was shaking with 
sobs. ' Listen, daughter : have courage, and the 
Lord will grant you strength. The first step is 
hard, but not so hard as for many others, who, for 
Christ's sake, suffer bitter persecution firom their 
kindred, or who are forced to part for ever from 
their home and loved ones. The Saviour is waiting. 
He loves and will care for you, and though there 
may be trials for the time, joy comes in the end for 
the true believer.' 

The words were put into very simple village patois, 
and rang with earnest persuasion. 

Sunia clasped her hands about Stephen's knees, 
and, lifting her head, looked into his face with 
beseeching adoration. The blood raced through his 
body. He longed to rise and cry with reckless 
impulse to the padre, 'You shall go back alone. 
She belongs to me, and I will keep her.' 

But the light of pursuit had kindled in the other 
man's eyes. Here was a soul to be fought for, a 
race with Satan to be hardly won. The fixity of 
will and purpose that glowed firom his face — ^that 
seemed to breathe firom his very person — held 
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Stephen silent, who waited, feeling an excited curi- 
osity as to what was about to happen. 

* Is there any reason/ said Mr. Tod, gazing at 
him intently, ^ why she wishes to remain with you ? 
Is there any cause for her attachment ?' 

*Good Heavens!' burst out Stephen, rising and 
putting the girl aside. ' Should I have written and 
asked you to take her away if there had been ?' He 
looked at the figure crouched against the wall. 
' Don't cry, Sunia,' he said gently. * It is right that 
you should go with the padre-sahib.' 

'I will not go! I will not gol' she screamed. 
* Sahib, thou art my father and my mother, my God 
and my people. Naught else matters to me. While 
I can look upon thy face and hear thy voice do I 
live, and my heart beats; away from thee shall I 
die ! Have pity, Huzoor, have pity ! Send me not 
away !* 

She crawled again to his feet. 

* Shame !' cried the missionary, in a terrible voice. 
Stephen turned on him abruptly. 

'Look here,' he said, 'this is all rot. I don't 
mind telling you, now it has come to plain speaking, 
that I'd give a lot to keep that girl here. Something 
— many things — goodness knows what — has made 
me hold out so far and write to you, and I'll still do 
what I can to make her go. I won't stand in the 
way of what seems best for her.' He stooped, and, 
taking her hands, raised her to her feet. She was 
still trembling with the violence of her emotion. 
' Sunia, listen : I want you to go away with the 
padre-sahib. Will you do this to please me ?' 
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She answered slowly and as though da^ed. 

' Is it trtith, then, thut the sahib wishes me gone ?' 

' Y«s/ 

She looked at him for a long moment with an 
expression that Stephen had seen. in Sally's eyes 
when once he had punished her unjustly. It was 
the reproach of wounded gratitude, of a passionate 
attachment rejected, and it cut through his heart. 

* Then I go,' she said at last. 

With a deliberate, ceremonious salaam she turned 
and left the room. Stephen made a sudden move- 
ment to follow her, but the missionary laid a detain- 
ing hand on his arm. 

' Wait,' he said. ' You have done well. Through 
you as His instrument has the Lord worked to this 
end. Hearken not unto Satan, but rejoice that we 
have saved a soul.' 

Stephen shook off the other's touch impatiently, 
and began to fill his pipe with feverish attention. 
For a few minutes there was silence. Then the 
missionary threw himself on his knees, his eyes 
tightly closed, his long, Calvinistic face upraised, 
his hands clasped, his lips moving. Dare stood and 
watched him furtively before passing out into the 
veranda. 

He scanned the compound with anxiety. Sunia 
must be inside the bearer's house, perhaps already 
making preparations for her journey. No ; there 
she was, moving quickly along the canal bank. 
Where was she going ? Surely not to the village to 
take leave of Sham Lai's family ? Cholera was in 
every other house. He must stop her. He ran 
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hatless down the veranda steps and crossed the low 
mud boundary. Some distance ahead the slim 
white figure flitted along lightly, as though the feet 
barely touched the ground. She was now on the 
canal bank, making towards the river. A sudden 
suspicion clutched his mind. As he ran he remem- 
bered the words she had used : 

* Is it truth that the sahib wishes me gone ? • . . 
Then I go.' 

But she had never said that she would go with the 
padre, and now something told Stephen that she 
meant to leave him in her own way. He raced 
towards the river swiftly, madly. He almost fancied 
he heard the splash of her body in the swollen 
waters. 

* The river brought her to me,' was the thought 
that swayed in his mind — ^ the river shall not take 
her away.' 

« « « « « 

The missionary prayed on, insensible to time and 
surroundings. Now and then words, and even 
sentences, burst unconsciously from his lips. His 
whole being was merged into an ardent behest that 
he might be shown the right way to reclaim this 
wayward soul. He prayed for Stephen, that the 
young man might be granted strength and courage 
to purge his thoughts from evil, and turn to the only 
true happiness here, in this lonely spot, where 
religion should compensate for all drawbacks. He 
entreated that he himself might be sufficiently thank- 
ful for his own blessings and opportunities, might 
never faint by the way, might successfully fight with 
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Satan till the end. And his body rocked as though 
hardly equal to the strain of such extreme spiritual 
tension. 

The punkah was being pulled in careless jerks; 
a gray squirrel crept cautiously under the long blind, 
hesitated, then pranced with lively audacity across 
the room and out at the opposite door ; clouds heavy 
with another deluge had begun to darken the sky, 
and a fretful wind wandered through the bungalow. 
Still the absorbed, enraptured figure knelt, murmuring 
and swa}dng, till at last the man's physical strength 
failed him, and he fell forward dizzy and exhausted 
with his own fervour. Half fainting, he dragged 
himself to the long cane chair, and on it presently 
Stephen found him lying in a state of collapse. 

Dare, himself pale and dishevelled, at first failed 
to notice the pitiable condition of the missionary. 
It merely seemed to him that Mr. Tod was resting. 
He strode towards the figure on the chair. 

'The girl meant to drown herself,' he began, in 
abrupt resentment, * and I was only just in time to 
stop her. Now, I have come to tell you that I mean 
her to stay here. I have made up my mind she's to 
stay here.' 

He rapped the back of his right hand sharply on 
the palm of his left. He had hurried into the 
bungalow beside himself with emotion, defiant of 
moral sentiments, reckless of consequences, to make 
the padre comprehend that nothing in heaven or 
earth should prevent him from keeping the girl at 
Nandi, and that no principle, consideration, or 
prejudice, should interfere with his determination. 
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He had carried Sunia in his arms up from the river, 
he had kissed the soft little face, stilled her terror, 
scolded her gently, told her that she was his, and 
that she should never go away from him. He had 
listened, clasping her close, while with Eastern 
exaggeration and abandonment she had cooed her 
adoration into his ear. He could feel her cheek 
against his neck now. 

Mr. Tod opened his eyes, and Stephen was chilled 
with a sudden perception of the man's pallor and 
weakness. 

* HuUoa ! are you feeling seedy ?' he inquired, with 
grudging concern. 

* I am afraid I am ill,' was the whispered reply. 

* I say — Fm awfully sorry ! Let me get you some 
brandy ?' 

' No, thank you. I am — a total abstainer.' 

* Never mind, take it as medicine ' 

*Nor 

* What bosh!' 

Mr. Tod made an effort to raise his voice. 

* So it may appear to you,' he said hoarsely ; * but, 
though at this moment my body craves for a spoonful 
of stimulant, it would be sin for me to take it, because 
I should be defying my conscience.' 

His voice failed again at the end of the sentence. 
His cheeks looked more hollow, his eyes deeper sunk 
than ever, and his nostrils had a blue, nipped appear- 
ance. Stephen felt an unwilling respect for the man's 
rigid adherence to his principles, the while he could 
have shaken him for this narrow conception of his 
duty. 
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* Then you must have some tea or coffee at once. 
You look absolutely played out. Why didn't you go 
in for a good solid meal after messing about all that 

time in the village ' He stopped suddenly, a 

dread possibility entering his mind. * Look here, Mr. 
Tod,' for the padre's eyes had closed and a spasm of 
suffering distorted his features, ' you had much better 
get into bed for a bit, and have something hot to 
drink. You'll soon be all right if you cave in at 
once.' 

Mentally, he ransacked his medicine chest, all the 
time fatally aware that it was devoid of remedies for 
cholera. 

The hours that followed, lived confusedly in 
Stephen's memory. First came ^he difficult process 
of getting the sick man, helpless from pain and 
weakness, into his bed. A messenger was sent to 
fetch Gopal Dass and the necessary drugs from the 
dispensary, five miles away. There was hasty 
running to and from the cook-house to the bungalow 
for hot water, mustard plasters, and other simple 
alleviations. And Stephen did his utmost to over- 
rule the patient's obstinate refusal of stimulant in 
any form. 

' It will not aid me,' repeated Mr. Tod, with con- 
viction ; * I know well enough what is the matter 
with me, and, if I am to die, would you have me 
pass intoxicated into the presence of my Maker ?' 

At last the younger man slipped his arm beneath 
the now almost unconscious head, and, raising it, 
poured some brandy, with steady care, down the 
padre's throat. It was swallowed with a little 
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gasping struggle. Then came a rally, and until the 
darkness fell, bringing with it a heavy downpour, 
the Reverend Abel Tod fought death with natural 
instinct — death, in one of his most pitiless characters 
— and Stephen and old Muttroo toiled unceasingly 
to save the life that was in such deadly peril. 

But the awful malady continued its work of 
destruction, unheeding of their efforts. Gopal Dass 
did not come, the messenger had not returned, the 
missionary's strength was ebbing fast. Muttroo 
brought in a lamp which he hung to a nail on the 
wall, and, with the acute perception of trifles that 
often so oddly asserts itself in times of suspense and 
diflBculty, Stephen felt vaguely worried that the light 
had been hung crooked, though it never occurred to 
him to set it straight. The punkah was still, for the 
rain had lowered the temperature. The blind was 
rolled up, and the noise of the rain, and the frogs, 
and the crickets, seemed to be concentrated just 
outside the open door. On the low bed in the 
middle of the long, narrow side-room lay the figure 
straight and rigid, now giving but little sign of life, 
and Stephen felt helplessly certain that the end was 
very near. He hastily raised the limp head and 
forced more brandy between the set teeth, expecting 
to see it run out again down the chin. But it 
gurgled down the throat, and a few moments later 
Mr. Tod opened his eyes, while his fingers clawed 
feebly at the bed-clothes. 

* Where is it — where is it ?' he was whispering, 

* What do you want ?' 

Stephen bent low to catch the words. 
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*-My Bible ' 

The Hindi Bible and Prayer-Book were found 
and placed beneath the restless fingers. 

' God has called me/ he murmured, with fluttering 
breath, * and I am glad to go. But — there is still 
so much to do — and so few to do it.' He put out 
a shaking hand. * I would delay my going for just 
a little space ' 

* Is there an)rthing you want me to write down ? 
Any message for anybody — ^any directions ?' 

Stephen felt that time was not to be lost if the 
missionary desired to entrust him with any last 
wishes. 

A faint smile flickered over the dying face. 

' My will is at Pari — ^very simple — everything goes 
to the Mission. Long ago I gave up all I had for 
the Mission — my home, my people, and Elizabeth 
Watling — I gave them all up — for the reclaiming of 
souls ' 

The pathos of it made Stephen's heart ache. It 
seemed so pitiful that the man who, for the sake 
of his calling, had sacrificed all earthly affections, 
should be dying a cruel death in a comfortless canal 
bungalow, far out in the jungle away even from 
the native Christian flock that leaned on him for 
guidance, with no medical aid, and tended only by 
a stranger. Often afterwards Stephen wondered 
about 'Elizabeth Watling.' Had Abel Tod loved 
her and she him ? Had she been angrily miserable 
when he renounced her for the Mission, or had she 
acquiesced in patient resignation ? What bad be- 
come of her ? 
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Suddenly the padre's voice took on a strange^ 
rasping timbre, almost as though he were speaking 
through a comb covered with tissue-paper. 

'Quick!' he shouted, with the spurious strength 
of partial delirium. ' Send for the heathen woman.' 

' Go and fetch Sunia/ said Stephen to Muttroo ; 
* wrap her in a blanket, and carry her through the 
rain.' 

' A little water,' went on the harsh, metallic voice 
with difficulty. * No — not to drink — but for baptism. 
Oh, Lord, give me strength to wait and complete 
my task! Thou knowest that I am ready and 
willing to come, but there is a soul — a helpless 
soul — that I cannot leave in danger ' 

Stephen brought some water in the enamelled 
iron wash-hand basin ; truly an incongruous font, 
but he was afraid to leave the room in search of a 
more becoming vessel. The missionary watched 
him, breathing quickly, with eyes that were plead- 
ing, imploring. 

* Yes ?' said Stephen involuntarily. 

* She will be here — near you — have you strength- 
can you defy Satan V 

Dare was silent. Who but the most callous 
could bring himself to make a promise to a dying 
man that probably could not be kept ? He knew 
that if he pledged his word he might never fulfil it, 
and he was stricken with regret that he could give 
the missionary no honest reassurance in his last 
hour. 

With an immense effort the padre supported 
himself on his elbows. He looked terrible in the 
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yellow light of the wall lamp — ^like a corpse rising 
from the grave. 

' I can't die,' he muttered with hoarse entreaty. 
* I can't die till I am sure ' 

* Don't ask me to promise,' said Stephen. * I 
can't promise ; I know I shouldn't be abl6 to keep 
my word.' 

* But there is a way — one way only — would you 
consent to marry her — now — here — before I die ?' 

There was silence. The missionary's head fell 
forward. 

' Brandy !' he whispered. 

Stephen gave it to him ; and as the man lay and 
gasped in his arms thoughts crowded tumultuously 
through his brain. Could he let the padre die 
unsatisfied ? If he did, should he ever feel quite 
free from the taint of remorse ? It was altogether 
beyond him to give up Sunia now, and of what 
account was his life or his future ? As long as he 
existed the de Vitre family would be dependent on 
him, and though on some distant day the burden 
might possibly lighten, his freedom could only be 
comparative at best. He should never be able to 
go home ; he should never have money to spend on 
himself. Why, then, should he be condemned to 
live on at Nandi with no human interest in his 
life ? Why deny himself a pleasure, a solace, even 
perhaps a comfort ? He realized with a vague re- 
luctance that such a death-bed ceremony would 
bind him to the native girl morally, if not legally, 
for ever; and he sat beside the dying man with 
passion tearing at his heart, and reason protesting 
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feebly from his brain, persuading himself that future 
possibilities were of no account; that the present 
was all he need consider. 

A sound at the doorway made him turn. She 
was there standing on the threshold against the 
black background of the night. The coarse, brown 
blanket that Muttroo had wrapped about her lay at 
her feet ; her face was eager, her eyes large, excited, 
appealing. His senses leaped to meet her. He 
would consent to the padre's prc^osal, and at least 
she would be his without the alloy of regret or 
remorse. 

* She is here/ said Stephen, speaking slowly and 
distinctly. * I am willing to do as you wish. Can 
you hear me ?' 

He held the wine-glass again to the white lips. 

* Give me strength, O Lord. Spare Thy servant 
for yet one short hour ' 

For a few moments Abel Tod lay and panted 
helplessly, while the earnest spirit fought and over- 
came the failing flesh. A vivid spot of colour rose 
in each haggard cheek, and his eyes glowed with an 
unearthly brilliance. He suddenly sat upright with- 
out support, and beckoned to Sunia, who looked to 
Stephen for instructions. The young man held out 
his hand, and she crept towards him timidly. 

* Kneel down,' he told her, ' and say anything the 
padre-sahib bids you. Do not fear,' as her eyes 
dilated ; * you are not to be sent away.' 

She knelt at his knee like a trusting child within 
touch of the missionary's hand. It was a strange 
scene — the badly-lighted room, with its bare walls. 
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and mere necessaries in the way of furniture, and 
the fi^re on the low, narrow bed, sitting up gaunt 
and determined, the fierce soul held to the ex- 
hausted body by sheer will-power ; the fair young 
Englishman, his face strained and over-wrought, 
his blue eyes tense, his yellow hair falling in short, 
damp rings on his forehead, his mouth set grimly ; 
and, in sharp contrast, the kneeling figure of the 
native girl, with nymph-like outline, and small, dark 
head thrown back in startled wonderment. 

The missionary's voice continued, high and un- 
natural, repeating from memory in Hindustani the 
words of the baptismal service, and presently 
Stephen found himself standing sole sponsor to 
the bewildered little convert. The cross was signed 
on her forehead by the padre's shaking fingers 
dipped in the enamelled iron basin that rested on 
the edge of the bed. Her own name was re-given 
to her — Sunia, which means * golden.' 

Then rapidly, as though racing some unseen 
power of darkness, the marriage service was begun ; 
but the d}dng man's control of consciousness was 
failing fast, and now the words came pouring out 
in English, so quickly as to be almost unintelligible. 
Stephen tried to recollect whether he had ever 
listened to them before, and wandering thoughts 
dominated his mind. Yes; he had been to one 
or two parish weddings at Daresfield. Daresfield I 
He should never see the place again. His name 
would never help to cover the rough stone walls 
of the little church. His grave would be dug in the 
hard, scorched soil of India ; all the rest of his life 

10 
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would be lived in India, with a native village woman 
for companion. • • • Mechanically he answered 
and repeated words after the missionary, who hardly 
waited for the echo. He made Snnia say ' Yes * to 
the question put abruptly to her in English ; and she 
obeyed, parrot-wise, in blind compliance. Without 
attention to further detail, or pause for response, 
the loud, delirious voice went on ; and all the time 
the rain pelted down outside ; a dull, tapping noise 
told that the frogs were venturing in through the 
open door and hopping over the drugget; and 
Stephen sat motionless by the bed, his head bowed, 
and a little, cold, dusky hand clasped in his own. 

* " Those whom God hath joined together " ' — the 
words acted on Stephen as the sudden awakening 
from a dream ; the padre threw up his arms — ' ** let 
no man——'' Lord, I am coming — ah I do my feet 
pass into the kingdom/ 

His hands dropped heavily, and his head fell back 
on to the pillow. 

The work of the Rev. Abel Tod was over, and 
the next morning the rough country cart, that had 
been hired for Sunia to travel in, carried his body 
back to the mission-house at Pari. 
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CHAPTER I 

On Christinas Eve, two and a half years later, 
Stephen Dare was crossing the wide, barren plain 
that lay between the village of Nandi and the canal 
bungalow. Sally, grown stout and very gray about 
the muzzle, trotted at his heels ; his gun was under 
his arm, and a servant followed, carrying the car- 
tridge-bag and a game-stick, from which dangled 
clusters of duck, teal, and snipe. The thin, un- 
fertile soil was here poisoned by the salty e£9ores- 
cence known as * usar,' that, drawn by the sun to 
the surface, showed white in irregular blotches^ and 
crackled like hoar-frost beneath his thick shooting- 
boots. The air was sharp, clear, and empty of 
sound save for the far-off cries of water-birds from 
the marshy areas he had quitted; and high up 
across the rose-red of the sunset sky long wedges 
of wild-fowl winged swiftly towards more distant 
feeding-places for the night. 

Sport had been good, and Stephen had enjoyed 
the day, but as he walked homewards his face wore 
a look of sullen vexation ; for, late in the afternoon, 
shots other than his own had echoed over the wide 
stretches of water, and he had caught a glimpse 
of khaki-clad figures moving about the shooting- 
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ground, which he had come to regard as his special 
property. His servant told him that a party of 
sahibs had arrived that morning, and were en- 
camped in a mango-grove a mile or so from Nandi. 
They were, he understood, Government sahibs who 
had posted out from the large station fifty miles 
away to spend their burra din (Christmas Day) in 
the jungle. 

The news was depressing to Stephen. The 
jealousy of the sportsman was aroused, and he 
also shrank from a meeting with these people; 
dreaded having to speak with them — ^perhaps being 
obliged to invent an excuse for not accepting an 
invitation to dinner. For just as he had once 
longed for the company of his own kind, so he now 
recoiled from any prospect of their presence. The 
boyishness he had brought with him to Nandi had 
gone from his face and heart. He had the weary, 
acquiescent manner of one who has no particular 
object or desire in life but to be left undisturbed. 
He was glad that no European had succeeded 
Mr. Green, whose transfer orders had arrived during 
his absence on leave for the Larken wedding so long 
ago, and who had never returned to Nandi. The 
contents of the little bungalow on the other side of 
the aqueduct had been dispatched at the owner's 
request to meet him at his new destination, and 
a native subordinate was appointed in his place. 
Dare had even grown to hate the rare occasions 
on which his charge was inspected 1^ his more 
senior officers, because such visits entailed a good 
deal of domestic inconvenience, and a certain 
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amount of social exertion. He was thankful that 
the performance of his duties was considered so 
satisfactory as to render prolonged or frequent 
invasions from the authorities unnecessary. Mr. 
Kenny's descents he did not so much mind. The 
melancholy little man was silent and unsociable as 
himself, and the two understood one another. Joe 
Renny had parted with his young enthusiasm, his 
ambition, his vitality, on the banks of a canal, and 
he regarded the gradual change in his assistant with 
the sympathy of experience. Also he possessed 
private knowledge (which he ignored) concerning 
the occupant of the side-room in the bungalow at 
Nandi, and, when there, kept to his tents, making 
no claim to house accommodation during his fitful 
inspections. Sue Larken and Mrs. Renny had 
practically renounced camp-life since the marriage 
of Loo, who had been the only energetic spirit in 
the establishment, and they now remained^ inertly 
at headquarters, while Mr. Renny roamed hift canal- 
banks, as much for the sake of the travelling allow- 
ance he so earned as for the benefit of his division. 

The proximity of the rival sportsmen caused 
Stephen to feel an impatient annoyance, and he 
determined, with injured resignation, that he would 
shoot no more till they had left the neighbourhood. 
He did not want to meet men who came from the 
busy, active world, who would make him think and 
look back, and remind him that he could not look 
forward ; whose talk would awaken drugged memo- 
ries and ru£9e the apathy of mind he had succeeded 
in cultivating. ^ All he desired was to exist in his 
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own way without unnecessary disturbance ; and 
surelyi he now thought with pettish hostility, as 
though already defending himself from positive 
advances, he had every right to avoid his fellow- 
creatures if he felt so inclined. Away in the distance 
he could discern patches of white canvas gleaming 
against the solid darkness of a mango-grove. This 
was the camp of the enemy, and he swore mutter- 
ingly as he walked with rapid strides to reach the 
bungalow before the sudden fall of night. 

Lamps were burning when he entered the sitting- 
room, and a newly-lighted wood fire roared on the 
low hearth. The place looked cheerful with the 
austere homeliness of a bachelor establishment, and 
the only change that might have been noticed was 
the absence of the photograph of Georgie Dalison 
from the mantelpiece. 

On the centre table lay the post. The English 
mail was in, and a small pile of parcels and letters 
from the de Vitre family awaited him. His mother 
had sent him a pair of silk socks knitted by herself. 
He knew, from former experience, that they would be 
far too small for him« and that Muttroo would con- 
sequently annex them. She wrote to him as well — 
a long letter, asking if he would pay for good music- 
lessons for the eldest girl, who showed such mar- 
vellous talent that it was a sin it should not be 
developed. She deplored the approach of Christmas 
on account of the many extra expenses, and wondered 
what on earth would become of them all were it not 
for Stephen's unvarying kindness and generosity. 
Was there any chance of his getting home in the 
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spring ? Surely it was high time he insisted on a 
holiday. She went on to tell him that nothing had 
lately been heard of Edward Dare, but she believed 
the old wretch was alive and well. The children had 
been photographed, and she enclosed copies; per- 
haps she had been rather extravagant in having them 
done so artistically, but they were such handsome 
boys and girls, and she so wanted Stephen to see 
what they were really like. 

There were useless little gifts from the children 
to * dear Stephen ' (bought, of course, with ' dear 
Stephen's' money), and gaudy cards, wishing him 
* A merry Christmas and a happy New Year.' He 
flung the packets and cards down on to the table 
with a grim laugh, and turned towards a thick 
wadded curtain, striped with blue and yellow, that 
hung before the doorway on his left. Sally followed 
him, hesitated, looked up into his face, and then re- 
turned to the rug in front of the fireplace, where she 
flung herself down with a sigh of resignation. A 
voice called to Stephen in Hindustani from behind 
the purdah ; he lifted it, and stepped into an atmo- 
sphere that reeked of camphor, garlic, and cocoanut- 
oil. 

Sunai was sitting cross-legged on a low bedstead 
that was set in a red and yellow lacquered frame. 
Her face had become round and full, and her body 
had lost its pretty curves. She had grown fat with 
the easy rapidity of a native in comfortable circum- 
stances ; though, according to Eastern notions, the 
moon face, plump limbs, and voluptuous figure would 
have been considered infinitely more bewitching than 
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the slender wild-cat grace that had made captive 
Stephen's senses^ The bright, dark eyes, now heavy- 
lidded, were outlined with antimony ; the fine silky 
hair looked wet and slippery from the constant appli^ 
cation of various oils ; and the long, straight parting 
was stained red with henna juice, as were also the 
nails and palms of her puffy little hands. Silver 
ornaments clanked on her wrists and ankles, hung 
from one nostril, and the distended lobes of her ears. 
Her fingers seemed covered with little blue and red 
rings, and she also wore large silver thumb-rings, in 
which were set round pieces of looking-glass. She 
was wrapped in a gaudy shawl, and was laughing 
delightedly as Stephen came into the room. 

* See, my lord,' she cried, * see the little one, how 
he tries to dance I Is he not a king ? Behold the 
beauty and the strength of him. '^ Born but yester- 
day, and to-day a giant I" ' 

A slatternly native girl, crouched in a comer of 
the room, began tapping a little drum, and a tiny 
child, only just able to keep his uncertain balance, 
toddled into the middle of the floor, and attempted 
to twirl and stamp, native fashion, to the beat of the 
tom-tom. His fat little yellow body was naked, save 
for a short woollen shirt, thin silver bangles were 
half buried in the chubby flesh of his wrists and 
ankles, and a scarlet skull-cap was set sideways on 
his head that, with its thick crop of black hair, looked 
too large for his size. 

* Nautch-o I nautch-o !' (dance ! dance 1) cried the 
enraptured mother. She clapped her hands in time 
to the music, if so it could be called, and sang in a 
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•voice that was still soft and sweet, though thickened 
with easy living and too much rich food. 

* Dance ! dance ! to the tom-tom beat, 
Flutter of raiment and twinkling feet — 
Dance till the dawn is breaking ! 

' Over the village the smoke hangs thick, 
Drums for the wedding beat sharp and quick — 
Throb till the night is ending. 

Loud is the music, blinding the light, 
Fever'd the air, and the song, and the sight. 
Subtle the sway of the dancers. 



* But out in the forest the fire-flies glow, 
Over the jungle the stars hang low. 
In the hush of the night cool- scented.' 

Stephen stood over against the curtain and watched 
the scene with a slow smile on his face. It was all 
so essentially native ; the badly-lighted, untidy room, 
the musky atmosphere, the woman seated on the 
bed, looking like an illustration from a Hindu story- 
booki and the black-eyed child making awkward 
little jumps to the sound of the tom-tom and his 
mother's voice. 

After the first few months Dare had given up 
attempting to educate or Europeanize Sunia. He 
had tried to teach her to speak English, and to 
learn to write the alphabet, but he found that she 
took little interest in the lessons, and made no effort 
to i;emember them. She had no desire to learn, 
and what he taught her one day she had generally 
forgotten by the next. If he spoke to her of the 
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outside world, or of anything beyond her own 
imoiediate experience, she either paid no attention, 
or would interrupt him with questions concerning 
the servants, the villagers, or the animals in the 
compound. Any occupation that taxed her brain 
quickly wearied her, and she only lost her temper, 
or cried, if Stephen urged her to continue it. She 
liked to be petted and played with, to squat on her 
lacquered bedstead in a nest of cushions and hem 
long pieces of cotton material for petticoats and 
wrappers, to sing to * her lord * when his work was 
finished, fan him when he was hot, massage his 
limbs when he came in tired. She would play for 
hours with the child, or was equally content to sit 
on her heels with her elbows resting on her knees 
and do nothing. She seemed to possess no con- 
sciousness of time, and had all the Oriental dis- 
regard for past or future. 

Dare came to the final conclusion that, for both 
their sakes, it was wiser to leave her as she was. 
Her intelligence was limited ; she was happy and 
contented, and to see her apeing English manners, 
knowledge, customs, would probably offend his taste 
far more than to witness the development of her 
natural native instincts. Her primitive self-satis- 
faction in her new circumstances had afforded him 
much indulgent amusement, he had delighted to 
gratify her small vanities and ambitions, to let her 
load her little person with ornaments (silver was 
very cheap, and Muttroo had a relative in Delhi 
from whom the old man procured bangles, anklets, 
nose and ear-rings almost at cost price), to keep a 
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special servant for her, and to make no demur when 
she elected to permanently assume the dignity of a 
* Purdah Nashin ' lady. The absurdity of her airs 
and graces under this condition was at first highly 
diverting. A princess of the blood could hardly 
have more punctiliously observed the seclusion 
necessary to the position. No male being save 
Stephen (and now the child) was ever permitted to 
enter her presence or behold her countenance ; when 
she sat in her small side veranda the outer blinds 
of close bamboo canes were lowered; when she 
hired an ekka and drove through the village (one of 
her favourite pastimes) she peeped from behind 
frowzy red curtains, and had to be led to and from 
the vehicle blindly mufiBed in a wrapper by Tulsi, 
the present performer on the tom-tom. 

This individual was the personal attendant and 
slave whom Sunia bullied and badgered with all 
the capricious tyranny of an Eastern sovereign, and 
whose fawning obedience and shameless flattery 
was a perpetual source of satisfaction to the mistress. 
Her duties were to amuse and wait upon the latter, 
cook her food, and clean the dwelling-room ; execute 
commissions to the neighbouring village fairs for 
toys, sweetmeats, and gay clothing ; look after the 
child, and carefully protect her lady from prying 
glances and inquisitive visitors. Sunia would some« 
times screech abuse at the girl till she caused her 
to weep loudly, and on occasions (when Stephen 
was out of ear-shot) she would administer drastic 
punishment with a shoe. Again, she would be 
graciously condescending, and the two would squat 
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side by side and chew betel-nut, or share some 
particular native dainty served on a plate made of 
leaves that were pinned together with thorns or 
little splinters of stick. 

The birth of the child had given fresh impetus 
to Sunia's self-importance. Having achieved the 
highest act of merit pertaining to Hindu woman* 
hood, she was serenely convinced that she had risen 
as high in the favour and approval of her lord as 
she had done in her own esteem. She felt that her 
life was complete. She had borne a son to the 
sahib; she was a person of consequence, with a 
servant of her own, and a dwelling in the bungalow ; 
she had more than enough to eat, and jewellery such 
as she had never even imagined could be hers. She 
grew confident and assertive, and sometimes, when 
thwarted by Stephen, would fly into uncontrollable 
passions with him. 

To Dare the child's coming had brought mingled 
sensations. He could not but be touched by Sunia's 
pretty pride and delight in her motherhood, but the 
first sight of the little black and yellow creature had 
stabbed him with dismay. Then swiftly he had felt 
relieved, because its appearance seemed to be all 
of its mother and nothing of himself. Even now he 
looked back with aversion to the day when he had 
received the excited congratulations of Muttroo on 
the birth of his son ; had endured the more patron- 
ising attitude of the bearer's wife, who was in 
command of the situation; had shrunk from the 
Kttle crowd of servants and followers who presented 
themselves in firont of the bungalow with sympa- 
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thetic salaams and offerings of fruit and flowers; 
and had been sorely irritated by the many super- 
stitious precautions insisted on by the old woman, 
and eagerly assented to by Sunia, to guard against 
the influence of evil spirits to which a new-born 
child and its mother are so particularly exposed. 

Sunia worshipped the Christian God, and con- 
sidered that she held the faith of the sahib; but 
with this she dexterously combined the observance 
of beliefs, customs, and superstitions that were hers 
by heritage, and that had never really lost their 
hold on her mind. She still entertained a lurking 
dread of Kali, and propitiated a little brass image 
of the great goddess, feeling that it was safer to 
insure against all possible evil. Gods were jealous 
people ; it was as well to endeavour to please both 
old and new. When the child was born she decreed 
that he should receive no permanent name till he 
was past the dangerous age, when bad spirits have 
most control over the destinies of children, and she 
temporarily nicknamed him ' Maru ' (worthless), in 
order to hoodwink the powers of evil into the belief 
that she set no store by the little one. 

Stephen refrained from interference. He was 
guiltily conscious of a distinct reluctance to face 
the &ct of his parenthood, and it caused him to 
stand aloof from taking part in the child's moral 
op-bringing. The little fellow held for him no 
attraction; he seemed dull and uninteresting — ^so 
pretematurally solemn that he might have been 
jrears older than his mother, who still shouted, and 
laughed, and played, when she could forget her 
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dignity. He was such a thoroughly native baby 
with his vacant black eyes, protruding stomach, 
and heavy head set on a slender stem of a neck; 
best let him belong to his mother's blood, he would 
surely be happier, less trouble, easier to provide for 
in the future. 

Now ' Maru ' continued to dance with ponderous 
persistence, his mother singing and applauding, his 
father watching him absently; Tulsi, the untidy 
native servant girl, strumming the tom-tom with 
admiring zeal, till the child suddenly grew tired and 
toppled over helplessly. He lay on his back and 
screamed, his fat legs and arms struggling in the 
air, while Tulsi cast aside her instrument and sprang 
to his assistance with ostentatious concern, loudly 
compassionating the untimely tumble of her * beloved 
princeling.' 

* Cease thy noise/ said Sunia sharply to her, * and 
bring the little sahib to me.' 

But * the little sahib ' chose to give trouble. He 
refused to be touched by Tulsi, filling the air with 
his shrieks, and beating and kicking with feeble 
spite at the face of his worshipping attendant. 

* Fool that thou art !' cried Sunia exasperated ; 
and taking off her embroidered leather slipper she 
flung it at the girl. 

It missed her by an inch and struck the opposite 
wall. The child renewed his screams, and also spat 
at Tulsi with indescribable venom. 

Stephen started forward. 

* Stop the child,' he said ; ' do not allow him to 
behave like that.' 
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Sunia turned on him quickly. 

* What ! Thou wouldst take the part of a low- 
born slave against thine own offspring ? Shame on 
thee ! He shall do just as it pleases him.' 

The boy, emboldened by the tone of his mother's 
voice, again struck fiercely at the obsequious Tulsi, 
and screamed out a vile term of abuse which, 
though uttered in lisping baby tongue, was quite 
unmistakable. 

Until now Stephen had always hastily absented 
himself at the first symptom of a nursery disturb- 
ance; but this evening he had witnessed a good 
deal more than usual, and his customary indifference 
was suddenly ousted by a sense of shame and disgust 
that a child — ^his child — bearing English blood in its 
veins should be encouraged to outrage all instincts 
of decency and good feeling. He strode up to the 
raging little boy. 

* Mam,' he said sternly, * if you cannot be good 
and quiet, I shall have to give you put -put (a 
slapping).' 

The kicks and screams and spittings were promptly 
directed towards himself, at which Sunia laughed. 

There followed the sound of a smart slap, and 
then silence on the part of the victim, who was 
dumbly gathering strength for a howl that should 
eclipse all previous lamentations. Sunia Hung her- 
self from the bed. She shook with passion, her eyes 
blazed, her face was distorted and gray with anger. 
Epithets, to which the term used by the child were 
as nothing, poured from her mouth. She became 
almost unrecognisable with fury. Tulsi shrank into 

II 
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a corner and drew her chudder over her face. 
She had seen her mistress in many ungovernable 
rages, but none quite so diabolical as this. Even 
the child forgot his intention of surpassing his powers 
of noise, and stared open-mouthed at the spectacle 
of his mother's violence. She tore hairs from her 
head, beat her breast, and actually bit her own arms 
till the blood flowed ; she threw the brass cookings 
vessels across the room, rent her shawl and her 
clothes, and, foaming at the mouth, struck her head 
against the wall as though possessed of a devil. 

' Sunia ! Sunia 1' cried Stephen, appalled at the 
scene. 

He seized her by the wrists, holding her firmly 
till the paroxysm was past and the reaction had set 
in. Then her muscles relaxed, tears began to rain 
down her cheeks, and she sank against him exhausted 
in body and spirit. He lifted her, unresisting, on to 
the bed, where she lay and sobbed helplessly, while 
the child gave vent to its long restrained feelings in 
a dismal howl. Dare picked him up, struggling and 
kicking, and placed him beside his mother* He 
ceased his wails and cuddled down into the cushions, 
his stumpy thumb in his mouth, and cast Antago- 
nistic glances at his father, who turned to leave the 
room. 

Sunia stretched out her arms. 

* Pardon ! pardon !' she cried. ' Do not be wroth 
with me, sahib — do not leave me !' 

He came back with reluctance. 

' You must never be angry like that again, Sunia/ 
he said coldly. 
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She clutched his coat and dragged at him till he 
knelt by the bed, and, taking his arm, she placed it 
round herself and the child. 

* It was but for a moment/ she said, in coaxing 
apology, and rubbed her cheek against his sleeve. 
*How could I endure to see the child beaten on 
account of that worthless Tulsi — a servant ? Forget 
it my chosen, my beloved. Forgive thy little slave. 
See ' — she looked down at the baby's dark head now 
nestled sleepily at her breast — * are we not thy two 
loved ones ? Do not scold us and say harsh words, 
or we both shall die of shame and sorrow. Behold, 
I lie in the ashes of despair I' 

She pulled his face down to hers, and Stephen 
gave the required caress in silence. He knew that 
explanation would be useless. Sunia was only dis- 
tressed because he was vexed with her, not because 
she had allowed the child to be naughty, and had 
herself behaved like a savage. From her point of 
view his displeasure was unreasonable; the sahib 
had developed a craze that the child was not to 
tyrannize over Tulsi the menial, which was manifestly 
absurd, if to do so gave the least pleasure to the 
little -king ; also, for some curious English reason, he 
seemed to consider that she should control her 
feelings of anger when anything annoyed her. She 
failed to understand the sense of his objectioii. Still, 
she lived but to please him, and so in his presence 
she must remember to subdue her inclinations when 
angry, and must prevent little Maru from being too 
zubberdusi (tyrannical) in his behaviour. The main 
thing now was to re-establish herself in the favour of 

II — 2 
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her lord ; and so, dismissing Tulsi from the room, 
she proceeded to wheedle and cajole him with all 
the arts of native womanhood till she was satisfied 
that her recent mistake was forgiven. Then, wearied 
with her emotion and exertions, she fell asleep, and 
Stephen withdrew his arm from beneath her neck, and 
left mother and child wrapped in a peaceful slumber. 

He changed his clothes, and had his dinner which 
he ate with little appreciation, even of the snipe 
he had so recently shot now cooked in the perfec- 
tion of their freshness. He felt restless and dis- 
turbed; the scene with Sunia had oppressed him, 
and he also found his thoughts straying persistently 
to the cluster of white tents in the mango-grove. 
He wondered repeatedly how many guns the party 
was composed of, how long they meant to stay, what 
ground they had planned to shoot over to-morrow, 
how he could best avoid them. A vague impulse 
drew him from the bungalow. He stood outside in 
the golden light of the marvellous Eastern moon, 
and gazed across the desolate expanse of plain 
towards the solid clump of trees where other men of 
his class and country were doubtless laughing and 
talking over an attractive meal in a well-appointed 
dining-tent. He felt impelled to walk towards the 
spot. He wanted to hear their voices, perhaps to 
catch a glimpse of the group round the table, without 
being himself discovered. 

A shivering whine at his feet told him that Sally 
had joined him under protest, torn between devotion 
to her master and the comfort of the rug before the 
wood fire. 
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* Go back Sally, old girl,' he said, and waved her 
towards the open door ; * I'm not coming in yet, and 
I don't want you.' 

She obeyed him, perplexed and offended, and went 
to the threshold of the bungalow, where she stood, 
with one paw raised, in anxious doubt and dis- 
approval of his conduct. 

He strolled away, his hands in his pockets, his face 
towards the blurred outline of the trees in the dis- 
tance. The soft, wide radiance of the moonlight 
lay over the flat country, the few shadows were sharp 
and black, and he could see his way as clearly as 
though it were the daytime. Once he stopped in 
hesitation, then went doggedly forward till he reached 
the outskirts of the mango-grove. He saw the light 
of the camp-fires glowing red through the trees, 
heard the clatter of servants' voices, the high, anxious 
neigh of a horse. There were more tents than he 
had expected, and he cautiously drew near to the 
largest of them, till he could distinguish the sound 
of laughter and voices within. Then suddenly he 
felt like an outcast, a thief, skulking behind the trees, 
and a panic seized him that a dog might run out and 
bark at him, or a passing servant discover his where- 
abouts. What had induced him to come and hang 
round a camp as though he were a jackal or a pariah ? 
Yet he lingered, held to the spot by some nameless 
fascination, listening to the laughter and murmur of 
voices, till presently the entrance-curtain of the tent 
was rolled up and fastened from inside, and he saw 
plainly into the lighted interior. 

Servants were hurrying in and out of the further 
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entrance with plates and dishes, a square table stood 
in the middle, and he counted eight figures seated at 
it. Two of them were women — ^young women with 
fair, fluffy hair, fresh English complexions, dainty 
clothes with light lace high up to their throats. 
They made him remember Georgie Dalison, as he 
had not thought of her since he had banished her 
photograph from his sight and deliberately shut her 
image from his mind. A passion of regret, despair, 
and futile yearning assailed him. He turned abruptly 
from the bright little scene, and went back across 
the plain, his hands clenched, his teeth set. He 
made for the aqueduct, not for the bungalow. 
Always in his moments of keenest emotion he in- 
voluntarily sought the river. And far into the quiet 
night he sat on the parapet of the aqueduct, that 
shone white and unchanging in the moonlight, and 
gazed down into the shallow, swirling eddies of the 
Waters of Destruction. The canal slipped along in 
monotonous smoothness behind him, and all around 
lay the vast, mysterious silence of the Indian night, 
broken only by a faint sound of singing from the 
village, or the cry of a solitary jackal crossing the 
empty plain. 



CHAPTER II 

In two days the camp moved away, whether to 
further hunting-grounds in the district or back to the 
station whence it came Stephen never heard ; but he 
saw no more of the sporting party, though while 
they remained in the neighbourhood he was provoked 
by the echoes of their shots. 

The brief Christmas rains, for once, fell in their 
due season, swelling the river till the sand islands 
disappeared and the current ran swiftly, refreshing 
the dry, bright glory of the Indian winter, and giving 
promise of a cold weather prolonged. Early in the 
new year, Mr. Renny paid a quick visit of inspection 
to Nandi, and this time his arrival was exceptional 
in that he did not come alone. Stephen rode up the 
canal bank to meet him one keen, sharp morning, 
when the mist was being drawn by the sun from the 
face of the water and hung in filmy wisps over 
the crops on either side, and saw, with amazed 
apprehension, that two figures on horseback were 
approaching in the distance, and that one of them 
was a woman. She proved to be Mrs. Alfred 
Skinner, nee Larken. 

^Myl How you are thunder-struck 1' she cried, 
in laughing triumph. 'You did not expect to see 

167 
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anyone else with Joe — least of all me ! The servants 
must have been obedient. I gave them orders not 
to say I was coming when they arrived with the 
tents. I wanted to give you " Oh ! what a sur- 
prise ! 

* I am very glad to see you again,' said Dare, 
and marvelled to find that he really felt what he 
said. 

There was something heart-warming in the 
homely, honest face, the friendly brown eyes, and 
the frank, though loud, manner. She had also 
changed very much for the better in appearance. 
She was thinner, her features were less coarse, she 
was neatly habited, and wore a becoming gray felt 
hat, with a scarlet silk puggaree twisted about the 
crown. 

' I thought you and your husband had gone home,' 
he said, when he had greeted Mr. Renny and turned 
his horse to ride alongside Mrs. Skinner. 

* We are just going ; Alfred has got his leave at 
last. We have taken six months, and can extend it 
if we want. We came to Pari to say good-bye to my 
people, and when I found Joe was making a run out 
to Nandi, I said, " I will come, too, and say good- 
bye to Mr. Dare, and have another little taste of 
camp life." We do not start for Bombay till next 
week, so there was plenty of time for me to come 
out for a day or two.' 

' And you left your husband at Pari ? How cruel 
of you!' 

'Oh, yes. I told him I did not want him, and 
that he had better not come. They do not under- 
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stand camp life — ^these railway men. We do not 
get it in that department like in the Irrigation, only 
always, always in trains.' 

'Skinner is a very easy-going chap,* interrupted 
Mr. Renny; 'she does just what she fancies.' 
. ' Of course !' retorted Loo ; ' what else ?' 

*Why, he's much too good to you,' said her 
brother-in-law severely. He turned to Stephen. 

* What in the world she wanted to come bothering 
out here for I can't think, but there was no stopping 
her — so here she is !' 

' I wished to see Mr. Dare again, and to ask him 
one or two things,' said Mrs. Skinner mysteriously. 

* We will go out for a walk this evening, Mr. Dare — 
you and I together, without Joe. I have got quite 
used to walking now. Alfred says all in England 
walk so much, so I have practised. I feel rather 
afraid about going home. Eversrthing will seem so 
strange at first, and I have never even seen a ship or 
the sea. We have taken first-class tickets P. and O. 
and got a cabin in the middle of the steamer, but 
I am sure I shall be very sick at stomach.' 

' It's a long time since / saw the sea or a ship,' 
said Mr. Renny ruefully. ' It's a hopeless business 
for the breadwinner, with the rupee worth so little 
and promotion so infernally bad, and two children 
at home, not to mention more that ought to go.' 
He might have added : * And a mother and sister- 
in-law to keep as well;' but perhaps consideration 
for Loo's feelings restrained him. 

He pushed on a little way ahead of the other two, 
cracking his whip testily. 
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* And you/ said Mrs. Skinner, in a low voice, to 
Stephen — * when are you going home ?' 

' Never,* he answered. 

* When I was here last time — do you remember ? 
— ^you got the bad news about your people, and you 
told me all about it. Oh, what a long time ago it 
seems !' 

* Yes, of course I remember ; and you were very 
kind and sympathetic' 

She looked away over the crops, and reddened 
slbwly. 

*I have never forgotten how disappointed you 
were,' she went on, with a quaver in her voice ; * and 
I have often thought and thought about it all and 
wondered if things were any better. But I did not 
like to write. Joe Renny says he thinks you have 
still to send home nearly all your pay ?' 

Dare shrugged his shoulders mdifferently. He 
was touched by her genuine concern and the interest 
in himself, which he could not but perceive had 
brought her out to Nandi, but he felt no inclination 
to lay bare his feelings to her as he had done once 
before, nearly three years ago, when his mind had 
seemed dislocated with the shock of disappointment. 
Now he almost resented her pity (perhaps because 
he was so conscious of the need of it), though he 
knew that she was not prompted to probe into his 
circumstances by mere curiosity. He attributed her 
attitude to the mistaken kindness of an unrefined 
nature, not realizing that he had been the one gleam 
of romance in Loo Skinner's narrow existence, and 
that he would always occupy a special shrine in her 
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heart quite apart from her honest affection for her 
husband and contentment in her married life. 
There was also an element of the maternal instinct 
in her feeling for Stephen Dare, and she would have 
made any effort within her limited powers to help 
him or to brighten his life. It was principally this 
sentiment that had brought her out to Nandi ; to 
see for herself how he was bearing the burden of his 
isolation ; to suggest a plan which she had long 
cherished in her mind for its alleviation ; and, per- 
haps, to remonstrate with him on the course of life 
to which, she felt sure, the solitude had driven him. 
For Joe Renny had hinted to Mrs. Skinner, when 
trying to dissuade her from accompan3dng him to 
Nandi, that Stephen Dare was not living there alone. 
' How long is it to go on,' she asked — * this sending 
money, sending money ? Is it to last all your life ?' 

* I suppose so, unless a miracle happens.' 

* Will your old uncle never help you or your 
mother while he lives ?' 

* Never.' 

' And is there no chance of your getting his money 
when he dies ?' 

' None. Unless he dies without a will, and he is 
the very last person to do that. In fact, we know 
he has made one and also what is in it. He has 
left everything to various charities.' 

* He and his will ought to be burnt together,' said 
Mrs. Skinner. 

' I quite agree with you,' replied her companion 
grimly. 

Mr. Renny reined in his pony at this moment, 
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and asked his assistant for some official information. 
Afterwards the three cantered abreast down the 
canal bank, crossed the roadway of the aqueduct 
at a walk, and rode into the compound of the 
bungalow talking of general matters. 

' We have got our tents/ said Loo, as Stephen 
helped her to dismount ; * we shan't want any of the 
bungalow.' 

He looked swiftly at her. Had Renny told her 
about Sunia ? 

* Come and have tea outside my tent at four 
o'clock,' she added ; * and then we'll go for a stroll.' 

He agreed, and stood chatting with her for a few 
minutes, while from behind the cane blinds that 
shielded the side veranda Sunia and Tulsi peeped 
in excited curiosity at * the memsahib.' 

'Who is she?' Sunia asked uneasily; 'is she the 
wife or the daughter of Renny sahib ?' 

* She is neither. Muttroo hath told me that she 
is the sister of the sahib's wife, and is married 
herself,' said Tulsi, full of important information. 
' But truly she is very ugly.' 

' They have no shame, these bold white women. 
Once did I see three of them when a sahib's camp 
came near the village, and I recall how I, with 
others, stood by the tents and looked on their 
strange doings, and we followed at a distance when 
they walked out with faces bare for all men to gaze 
on and revile. Truly, dost thou think this mem- 
sahib is without beauty ?' concluded Sunia, in jealous 
doubt. 

' Beauty I' with a contemptuous flip of her brown 
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fingers. ' A face the hue of unleavened bread and 
no jewellery, and a man's hat and coat The sahib 
is, doubtless, faint with desire to seek thy presence, 
and this bold one will not permit him to leave her.' 

' Tulsi,' said Sunia piteously, ' what if the heart of 
my lord should wander from me to this woman 
of his own colour and country ?' 

* Can the heart of the sahib be turned so easily 
from sweetness such as thine — from the mother of 
his man-child — from his other half? Doubtless she 
will try her wiles upon him, for is not the sahib 
beautiful to behold ? But he will heed them not, 
and at once, when the white woman seeks her tent, 
will he come to thy side.' 

Tulsi spoke with unshakable conviction; but, 
nevertheless, when Mrs. Skinner left Stephen with 
a backward look and a wave of her hand, he went 
straight to his own room to bathe and change. 
Then he had his breakfast and crossed the compound 
to Mr. Renny's office-tent for a long professional 
interview. 

On his return to the bungalow to put away his 
papers and make himself presentable for tea with 
Mrs. Skinner, he found Tulsi skulking in a corner of 
the veranda, her face modestly shrouded, and 
apparently overcome with bashfulness at having to 
address the sahib in person. She reluctantly 
murmured something behind the folds of her 
chudder, standing with her back towards him. 
Tulsi's observance of native feminine etiquette 
always exasperated her master. 

* What is it ?' he said crossly ; ' speak out.* 
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'My mistress sends salaam/ lisped Tulsi in an 
affected voice ; * she bade me desire the Presence to 
come to her without delay.' 

He passed her with impatience, and entered the 
side-room as though he had little time to spare. 
Maru was squatting in a corner playing with some 
painted clay toys. Sunia was reclining on her cushions 
dressed in her best and most treasured garments — 
a fine white petticoat with a broad coloured border, 
and a muslin wrapper spangled with gold tinsel; 
she wore her entire stock of ornaments, her skin and 
hair glistened, and she smelt strongly of jasmine. 
A caressing languor was in her attitude, her eyes 
gleamed mistily between the heavy, painted lids, 
and she held out her arms to him with a little coo 
of welcome. 

He looked at her for a moment, and seemingly, 
without provocation, there arose in his mind a 
storm of interposing memories. He saw the 
lighted interior of a tent, with English people 
seated round the table ; saw the fresh, fair faces 
of the women, heard their voices, their high, clear 
tones, and their laughter ; felt the European atmo- 
sphere about them. And suddenly all the satiety 
and weariness of this native woman that had been 
slowly deepening within him through all the arid 
months of the last two years confronted him as 
a harsh and complete reality, for which there could 
be no palliation, no possible relief. A repulsion 
that was almost physical pain assailed his heart and 
mind, his very veins. He felt he could not touch 
)ier« could not even listen to her; that if he went 
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near her he should kill her. The violence of his 
feeling appalled him. He was helpless in its clutch ; 
his will seemed paralyzed. His hand went up in- 
voluntarily to his eyes, and he turned and left the 
room without speaking. She called after him, and 
he heard her, recognising, with a sense of wonder, 
that he felt no necessity or desire to answer — that 
the sound affected him no more than the cry of 
a bird in the compound. 

Quickly he left the bungalow and walked towards 
Mrs. Skinner's tent. His thoughts were shapeless ; 
he felt numb in mind and body, and scarcely con- 
scious of the ground beneath his feet. 

Loo was sitting under the flap of her tent with a 
tea-table in front of her. 

* You look quite queer,' she exclaimed, with her 
usual directness. ' What is wrong ?' 

' Nothing particular,' he answe|:ed vaguely ; ' but 
ril have a whisky and soda, if you don't mind, 
instead of tea.' 

mt ♦ ♦ « « 

Tulsi ran to answer the shrill entreaty of Sunia's 
call. She found her mistress prone among the 
cushions, her shoulders heaving with sobs, the 
spangled sari lying twisted and crumpled on the 
floor. The child had toddled to the bedside, and 
was holding on by the framework, while he bleated 
' Mam-ma, mam-ma !' in distressed perplexity. 
' Aree !' cried Tulsi ; ' what trouble is this ?' 
Sunia raised an angry, streaming face. 
' Did I not say that the heart of my lord, the 
sahib, would go from me to the whey-faced woman ? ' 
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Now hath he left me for her, and but for the colour 
of her skin she is as native as thou or I ; for did 
not Muttroo relate to thee how neither she nor her 
people had ever crossed the black water, or so much 
as beheld my lord's country ? I had waited for his 
coming, and made ready with sweet oils and per- 
fume and my finest clothes. When he entered he 
but stood for a moment and went out, speaking no 
word. She hath bewitched him. Where hath he 
gone? Answer me — delay not — for my heart is 
turned to water.' 

' In truth I know not,' said Tulsi, in sympathetic 
perturbation. 

* Then look and tell me. From the veranda can 
the tents be seen, and if he is there I will behold 
his actions from behind the chiks.* 

Tulsi ran out, her heavy footsteps hampered by 
the voluminous folds of her coarse cotton skirt. 

*The sahib is seated before the tent with the 
memsahib,' she reported over her shoulder; 'they 
drink tea together. See, Huzoor ! it is the truth.' 

Sunia picked up the child, who was whimpering. 

* There, there, my petling ! Weep not, for as yet 
thou knowest not sorrow. Time enough to lament 
when one thou lovest proves false.' 

She carried him, astride on her hip, into the veranda, 
where she sat him down on a striped drugget, and 
pacified him with a sticky native sweetmeat. Then 
she pressed her face anxiously to the bamboo blind. 

' Wait,' suggested Tulsi. * Let us first inquire of 
the crow if matters be as bad as they seem. The 
answer may give comfort.' 
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At the foot of the three shallow steps a large 
shiny black crow was walking deliberately to and 
fro, with wide, straddling gait, and one impudent 
eye on the movements within the veranda. He 
intended presently to slip under the blind at the 
end, which was shorter than the rest, and snatch up 
any morsel of food he might find within his reach. 
There were generally little bits scattered about 
which ought not to be wasted. 

* Yes — ask — ask !* urged Sunia. 

* Mr. Crow,' began Tulsi solemnly, and with deep 
respect, ' say, is the heart of the sahib true, or hath 
the white devil bewitched him with her lying eyes ?' 

The crow flapped his wings. 

* He will fly away,' cried Sunia with relief ' The 
answer will be good.' 

But the bird had no intention of flying away; 
instead, he came closer to the veranda, and hopped 
on to the lower step. 

' The crow stays,' wailed Sunia ; ' the answer 
is bad.' For, as every native peasant knows, if the 
crow does not fly away cawing on being questioned 
the omen is unfavourable. 

* Huzoor, weep not,' comforted Tulsi ; * look 
again through the chik, and behold with thine own 
eyes that the sahib and the memsahib do but con- 
verse. Remember, that the ways of the white 
people are different — they can look at and speak 
with one another forgetting that they are men and 
women. Come, and see for thyself. There is no 
harm, else why should they sit out in the sight of 
the whole compound ?' 

12 
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Sobbing, complaining, and asserting that she was 
deserted, Sunia again peered through the blind, 
and, with intense and strained attention, the two 
women watched the unconscious English couple 
seated one on either side of the little camp tea- 
table. 

'See her manner of eating!' exclaimed Tulsi; 
'such small pieces, and so slowly! She does not 
fill her mouth, and she drinks, too, with her food, 
not waiting till the meal be ended.' 

* Such is the custom of sahibs,' said Sunia, with a 
superior knowledge. * Oh, if the food would but 
choke her !' she added, in renewed agony of jealousy. 
* See, my lord smiles, and is pleased with her words. 
Ai ! ai ! now they rise — ^whither can they be going ? 
Tulsi, go after them — follow their footsteps — ^watch ! 
watch !' 

'The sahib would see me and send me back,' 
objected Tulsi, not relishing the r61e of detective. 

* Then go forth as though to eat the air. Stay — 
take Maru with thee as if for his evening outing. 
Maybe, seeing the child, the sahib will remember 
Sunia, the child's mother. Hasten, fool ! bring the 
little one's clothing.' 

Maru was hastily squeezed into a little wadded 
chintz garment that stuck out stifSy, back and front, 
and the red skull-cap was clapped on to his head. 
Then, astride on Tulsi's hip, the remains of the sweet- 
meat clinging to his face and hands, he was borne 
otit- into the afternoon sunshine, which at this time 
of year in India so quickly gives place to the chill 
6f the cold weather sunset. 
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Stephen and Mrs. Skinner had risen, and were 
strolling towards the aqueduct. Over their tea they 
had talked of the Rennys and Sue Larken, who, her 
sister confided to Stephen, corresponded regularly 
with Mr. Green, and kept his letters in a locked tin 
box. Loo had also spoken of her own married life 
and its happy tranquillity, and had admitted the 
virtues of Alfred — his fidelity, good temper, and ap- 
preciation of his spouse. Now, as they walked along 
the canal bank, she opened the subject of Dare's own 
position, and reverted to the question of his going 
home. 

* No,' he said quietly ; * I have told you there is no 
prospect of my being able to take furlough, and even 
if I could, I doubt whether I should go. I am tied 
now to the country — my own doing, of course.' 

' I know about it,' said Loo, in a low voice ; ' Joe 
Renny has told me. It is a pity.' 

' Why is it a pity ?' he said roughly. ' Can you 
blame a man in my position for snatching at any dis- 
traction that came in his way? What difference 
will it ever make to anyone ? As long as I treat her 
well, and do my duty by her, I don't see that I have 
anything to reproach myself with. If you are dis- 
turbed as to the moral side of the question, perhaps 
it will relieve your mind to hear that before Mr. Tod 
died of cholera here nearly three years ago he read 
the marriage service over us.' 

He laughed involuntarily, he hardly knew why, but 
fer the moment any concern over his past action 
seemed ridiculous. He also felt that he had spoken 
with a petulance of which he was a little ashamed, 

12 — 2 
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but the coming of Loo Skinner had stirred the apathy 
of his existence, and brought sharply to the surface 
the recognition of his weariness of Sunia. His 
nerves felt sore, he resented the mental discomfort 
from which he was suflFering. It was unnecessary — 
to no purpose. 

* My !' cried Loo, astounded at this piece of in- 
formation. * Then is she your wife ?' 

* Upon my word I don't know. I don't suppose 
the ceremony was legal. But that makes very little 
difference — I feel bound to her morally.' 

* And do you — are you very fond of her T 
He hesitated. 

' No,' he said at last ; * I have grown to hate the 
sight of her. Poor little thing ! it is not her fault, it 
was inevitable, I suppose. But I never realized that. 
What man would under the .circumstances ?' 

' But she is only a native,' argued Loo, ' and they 
do not understand such ideas as yours about moral 
bindings and all sorts. You could get rid of her just 
when you wished if you gave her enough money. It 
is often done, though not so much in India as in 

Burmah. Why, Alfred has told me ' 

" * Yes, yes, no doubt,' he interrupted ; * but this is 
diflFerent. She wasn't of that class ; and — and — now 
there is a child, a little boy.' 

' Oh cracky 1' said Loo, in horrified distress. 

She was silent till they reached the canal bank and 
had passed under one of the land-bays of the aqueduct, 
and so up on to the further roadway. Then she 
slipped, and with her face away from the bungalow 
leaned on the masonry, that was warm from the sun. 
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and gazed thoughtfully over the flat, open country. 
The swirling of the river, now swift and deep with 
the late rain, rose towards them from the arches 
below ; the slow passage of the canal was audible 
behind them ; in the distance the sarus birds called 
their clanging notes, which echoed over the marshes 
as the air grew denser with the coming chill of 
evening. 

Loo Skinner picked little pieces of lime from the 
cracks in the stonework and threw them over the 
parapet into the river. She was trying to shape 
into words what was in her mind ; to tell Stephen 
Dare of her pity, her sympathy, her regret, her keen 
understanding of his situation. She watched him 
with a sob in her throat. He had swung himself up 
on to the parapet and was sitting sideways looking 
down into the water. She noted the strong lines of 
his figure, the excellence of his proportions ; the 
young, clean-cut face, with the intensely blue eyes, 
and close, thick hair, the colour of a fair child's. 
There were lines on the sunburned skin, a weariness 
in the eyes, an indefinable something about the face 
that suddenly reminded her of Joe Renny. She 
puzzled vaguely for a moment over the nebulous re- 
semblance, then dimly realized that both faces were 
stamped with the outward expression of a life that 
was baulked and contracted. Her heart ached for 
him, and perhaps her feelings mutely touched his 
mind and drew him from his reserve, for when he 
slipped down from the parapet and stood 1^ hejf 
side, looking over the sun-washed country, an im- 
pulse moved him to speak freely of his life, to kt 
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loose the passion of bitter disappointment which 
had smouldered in his being from the time when a 
future had been closed to him, and which now was 
ablaze and insistent. Even if this woman could not 
wholly follow him, at least he knew that she was 
ready to sympathize and listen ; that she would give 
him neither advice which he could not follow, nor 
reproof which in a measure he felt he deserved, for 
had he not, by his own weakness, added to the diffi- 
culties of his existence ? He let himself go, and 
Loo Skinner stood and heard him with the tears in 
her eyes, and her upper teeth pressed tightly on her 
lip. When he ceased, she beat her hands on the 
parapet in front of her. 

* Oh, something must be done !' she cried. ' I will 
help you — I will. I will go to your uncle when I 
get to England and tell him he is killing you, body 
and soul ; that when he dies he will go to hell for 
his wickedness if he lets you rot out your life here 
because he will not help your mother, and lets all 
the burden fall on you. It is time he knew what be 
is doing, and that something must, must, must be 
done !' 

Stephen smiled. He felt better, lighter hearted 
for his outburst, relieved for the moment of the 
poison in his heart, and he was also amused at 
Loo's plan. 

' It would not be so easy to manage,* he said, 
' even if it would do the slightest good, and I 
certainly shouldn't envy you your welcome. No, 
Mrs. Skinner,' he added gratefully, laying his hand 
on hers ; * I am afraid you can do nothing for me in 
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that way, but you have helped me a great deal with 
your patience and sympathy. There is nothing for 
it but just to go on as I am. My mother's position 
is hopeless, or she wouldn't take my money; it's 
not only herself she has to think of, and it's a mercy 
I am able to help them. Her husband can't earn 
anything now, and the children are not old enough ; 
even if they were, what could they do with training 
for every profession so expensive, and all the markets 
so overcrowded? They don't seem to be a very 
robust family either. One or other of them is 
always ill.' 

* Shall I go and see them for you when I get 
home?' said Loo eagerly. *We shall stay with 
Alfred's aunt and her husband, who take paying 
guests in their house in — Kensington, is it ? Alfred 
always addresses the envelopes when I write, and 
I don't write often, only when I want a hat or 
something sent out' 

Stephen successfully evaded her proposal to visit 
his relatives. He knew that Loo would make no 
secret of his deprivations, and he was anxious that 
his mother should remain in ignorance of the true 
state of affairs. 

' Oh, they live a long way out,' he said ; ' and I'm 
sure you won't be more in London than you can 
help ; you will hate the smoke and the gloom, and 
all the hurry and noise.' 

* When I am there/ she said dreamily, ' I shall 
remember this afternoon standing here with you in 
the sun and looking down at the river.' 

The next few moments passed in idle silence. 
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Then, suddenly from the river bank on the further 
side of the aqueduct to that on which they stood 
there arose a succession of quick, agonized cries. 

* Oh, what is that ?' 

Mrs. Skinner turned a startled face to her com- 
panion. 

*An owl, most likely,' he reassured her; 'they 
often make the weirdest noises.' 

But mutually they hastened from the roadway 
back under the aqueduct, and reclimbed the slope 
breathlessly. 

* There it is ajgain,' panted Loo; * that's not an 
owl. . Look I it must be that native woman running 
up and down the bank. Oh my! is she going to 
throw herself in?* 

"Dare saw the figure of a native woman rushing 
madly to and fro some hundred yards further down 
the river bank, throwing up her arms, her screams 
rending the pure, soft air. 

* Sahib! sahib! sahib!' 

* It is Tiil^i !' said Stephen below his breath, and 
began to riih, followed closely by Loo Skinner. 

The distracted figure of Sunia's waiting-maid 
swirled to meet them, and fell a helpless, shapeless 
heap at Stephen's feet. 

'The babba! the babba!' she shrieked, pointing 
to the Water, then beat her forehead on the ground. 

Stephen' stepped over the prostrate body and ran 
to the river's edge. There, on the surface of one 
of the treacherous pools that were formed by the 
shelvfng sand and filled to the brim by the winter 
rains, floated a little scarlet skull-cap. 



CHAPTER III 

As darkness fell over the country with sudden, quiet 
chill Dare came up from the river bank with Mr. 
Renny at his side, and a miscellaneous concourse 
of servants and villagers closely following. Some 
of these carried nets and poles, and each brown face 
was full of sympathetic dejection, betraying the 
pitiful failure of the search. Muttroo, the old 
bearer, lagged behind crying hopelessly. The natives 
were murmuring together. 

' Maybe the little one was carried far, even to 
where the Kali Nadi flows into Mother Gunga,' said 
one to his neighbour. 

' Nay ; for when the memsahib came running to 
the compound for help did I think of that, and 
I went swiftly along the bank for more than a mile. 
Naught did I see on the surface of the water save 
the swollen carcass of a wild pig, and how that 
came to be there the gods alone can tell. The 
weeds by the aqueduct must have caught the babba 
and held him fast, though it is true that all the pools 
have been searched.' 

An old bow-legged villager, who had been listen- 
ing to the talk, now spoke with slow, melancholy 
significance : 

185 
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'When water is plentiful in the Nadi, as at 
present^ have I seen muggers (crocodiles) lying on 
the sand-banks. One, two, three, sometimes more. 
They stray up from the great river, and when the 
waters here become shallow again do they return 
whence they caime.' 

' Hai !-ai ! If a mugger took the child, of course 
the search was vain. Doubtless that was what 
occurred, and it is the will of Kali. Dost recall 
what his mother did in the temple? Maybe this 
evil thing hath come about through the anger of the 
goddess, and that being so, the parents may weep 
themselves blind, but they will never recover the 
babba, dead or alive.' 

Mr. Renny turned round. 

* Cease chattering,' he ordered abruptly. 

There was an abashed silence. But Dare had 
not consciously heard the low-toned conversation. 
At the moment his mind had slipped back to the 
day when he had carried Sunia up from the river, 
her warm, slender body nestled in his arms, her 
young cheek pressed against his neck. The memory 
jarred on him, and his thoughts swung round again 
to the immediate future with a helpless sensation 
of despair. How would Sunia, with her elemental 
instincts and unschooled passions, face the loss of 
the child ? He felt a vast compassion for her grief, 
and also for the tragedy of the little boy's death. 
He reproached himself with having neglected Maru, 
with having shirked his duty. He wished he had 
troubled to win the baby's affections, and that he had 
left the child less to the uncertain rule of Sunia 
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and the servants. Stilly amidst his remorse Dare's 
mind whispered that the child^ for its own sake, 
was better dead than living. The future for such as 
Maru must, even under the most favourable circum- 
stances, be ambiguous and unsatisfying. Reared 
as a native, he would have been tortured by the 
blunted but conflicting energies of his English 
blood; brought up as an Englishman, his native 
tendencies and instincts would have hampered him 
at every turn. 

Dare walked on in weary, heart-sick silence. 
Tulsi had given such a frenzied and incoherent 
description of the accident that the precise spot 
where the child had fallen into the water, or exactly 
what had happened, was uncertain. The native 
girl had sobbed out rambling statements from which 
it could only be gathered that she had left Maru 
playing in a sandy cleft by the riverside, whilst 
she herself crept along the bank towards the 
aqueduct. 

With a native's hopeless lack of power to judge 
time, she was quite unable even to guess how long 
her absence had lasted : all she could say was that, 
on her return, the child had disappeared, and only 
the little red cap was floating on the water. Her 
story was mingled with wild assertions that she had 
but obeyed the orders of Sunia, her mistress, and 
that if only the sahib and the white lady had kept 
away from the river, all would have been well. 
Finally, when Dare spoke sharply to her, Tulsi had 
fled as one demented, crying and wailing, to the 
village, from whence an inquisitive but kindly Uttle 
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crowd had soon afterwards hurried across the plain 
to personally ascertain the truth of the distracted 
creature's words. 

Loo Skinner had not returned to the river after 
sending help from the compound. Dare surmised, 
with a sense of confidence and gratitude, that she 
had stayed to try and guard Sunia from hearing bad 
news before it was inevitable. He wondered dully 
what had been happening in the bungalow as the 
building showed white before him in the dusk. The 
sound of Renny's voice silencing the natives' chatter 
stayed his thoughts. 

• We must get torches and go on with the search/ 
he said sadly, 'though there is no chance now of 
finding the poor little chap alive. It seems in- 
credible that not a trace could be found except the 
cap.' 

Joe Renny thought of the words he had just heard 
in Hindustani, but he said nothing. Dare must 
have seen stray crocodiles now and again in or out 
of the river, and the fact would return to his memory 
quite soon enough. 

' Of course, we will continue the search,* he said ; 
'but I'm afraid it's useless. Unluckily, we must 
move on to-morrow, or Mrs. Skinner won't be in 
time to start for Bombay with her husband. It was 
a foolish business her coming out at all, but perhaps 
now it is just as well she did. She may have been 
a help ' 

He glanced furtively at Stephen, thinking of the 
dead child's mother. 

Loo came out of the bungalow to meet them in 
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the quickly-increasing darkness. They fdt her mute 
question as they approached. 

* Hopeless/ said her brother-in-law. * We have 
found nothing/ 

Dare turned and waited for Mnttroo to come up. 
He had to give the old man instructions as to the 
lanterns and torches that were needed, and the 
baksheesh for the villagers who had worked with 
such sympathetic readiness. When he had finished 
he found himself alone with Loo Skinner. Mr. Renny 
had passed on to his tent. 

* Go in quickly to her/ said Loo in a low voice. 
* She is nearly crazy with suspicion and suspense. 
When I had sent Joe and the servants down to you 
I went to the side-room and told her you and the 
child would be back presently, and that I had come 
on ahead to visit. I was hoping and hoping every 
minute that you would turn up with the boy all safe. 
I kept her away from the veranda by showing her 
my bangles and brooches, and all the things in my 
pocket. At first she was very sulky and suspicious, 
and then, when time went on and you did not come, 
she would go out in the veranda and call for the 
servants. Of course nobody came because they 
were all down by the river, and then she got very 
frightened and said all sorts of things'— even the 
cheeks of Loo Skinner, who was as familiar as a 
native with Hindustani revilement, burned at the 
remembrance of Sunia's language — ' and it was all I 
could do to keep her from running out. Oh, I have 
had a terrible time ! She flew into such a rage as 
I have never seen before in my life, and now she is 
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lying on her bed quite fatigued. Go to the poor 
thing. But I pity you much more/ she concluded, 
with a sigh. 

When he had disappeared into the bungalow she 
put her handkerchief to her eyes. 

*Oh my!* she sobbed. * What a lot of trouble 
for him ! And that native creature will hate him 
now she has lost the child. If only he would get 
rid of her ! But he will never do it — he has such 
ideas !' 

« « 4" « 4f 

For many days following the terrible evening when 
Sunia had learned that her child was drowned, she 
lay burning and delirious with fever. Stephen had 
watched Joe Renny and Mrs. Skinner ride out of 
the compound, and had turned back into the house 
to hear the sick woman raving of Maru and the 
perfidy of her lord the sahib. Always she repeated 
her conversation with Tulsi in the veranda, and 
called perpetually on the crow to give her reassur- 
ance by flying away at her question. In her dis- 
ordered imagination she dressed the little boy in his 
wadded coat and sent him out with Tulsi, who was 
to bring back word of the white people's doings. 
She stormed at the memsahib, accused her and 
Stephen of murdering the child, and wept and 
prayed to Mother Kali and the Christian God 
alternately. 

Stephen nursed her with tender, untiring care. 
He made Gopal Dass come over every other day, 
and paid him well for his unwilling trouble. Tulsi 
had concealed herself in the village, apparently con- 
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vinced that she would be surrendered to the police 
if she ventured back to the bungalow ; and, as Sunia 
never inquired for her, Stephen engaged an old 
woman to help him, who was said to be skilled in 
nursing, though he had sternly to prohibit her from 
administering to the patient concoctions of her own, 
or spells written on paper and rolled into the sem- 
blance of pills. He angrily refused to advance 
money for the purchase of such remedies from the 
local wizard, thereby gaining for himself amongst 
the servants and villagers the reputation of being an 
obstinate, misguided fool where the powers of magic 
were in question. 

At last the fever lessened, and only the terrible 
after-weakness remained to be fought, to which 
natives, having no stamina, so readily succumb. 
But, as a Christian, Sunia had eaten meat, never 
stinting her appetite, and her diet had been a liberal 
one for a sufficiently long time to strengthen her 
constitution in a way that the scanty allowances of 
her village life could never have done. Now daily 
she grew stronger, and soon she was well enough to 
sit out in her veranda and practically to resume her 
normal life. 

But a listless apathy succeeded her illness, and 
Sunia showed a dull indifference towards her sur- 
roundings, Stephen himself included. He knew she 
was brooding heavily over the loss of her child, and 
that her sorrow was further embittered by her own 
delusions. Pitifully he recognised that, in a vague, 
unreasoning way she blamed him for the boy's 
death, and that she had not the mental power to 
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overcome the conviction of his faithlessness which 
had so firmly stamped itself upon her mind. She 
suffered as an animal suffers, accepting her misery 
without protest or question. 

These were trying days for Stephen. He en- 
deavoured to amuse her in the intervals of his work ; 
he sent for mechanical toys, superior sweetmeats, 
pretty trifles. He sat with her, showed her pictures, 
talked to her, reasoned with her, was ungruding in 
his efforts. She accepted it all with inert acquies- 
cence, answered when he spoke to her, but vacantly, 
without animation or interest. When he reasoned 
with her she said nothing, showing no resistance or 
initiative, and sometimes it was almost as though 
she were under the influence of a drug. 

To Stephen's wonderment she never mentioned 
the child, or asked to see the little stock of clothes 
and toys that his father had shut away from her 
sight during her illness. She seemed happiest when 
sitting idle on the floor of the veranda during the 
long, sunny days, her back against the wall, whilst 
the old woman (who, finding herself in comfortable 
quarters, had taken up her residence in the com- 
pound) sat opposite to her mistress, and related 
endless, monotonous stories of the gods, curious 
wild myths of incarnations, weird tales of evil spirits, 
demons, and supernatural influences. 

Stephen often heard the old lady droning away in 
the veranda, and once, when approaching through 
the side-room, he had stopped, unnoticed, and 
listened, arrested by the expression on Sunia's face. 
Her hands were clasped round her knees, her chin 
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was thrust forward, and in her dark eyes, still 
lustrous and beautiful and looking larger from her 
loss of flesh, there burned a sullen fire as though she 
were watching some tragedy that awoke no pity in 
her hearty but only a morbid, unwholesome interest. 
The old woman, like a wizened, evil monkey, 
squatted on the edge of the drugget chewing betel- 
nut in her toothless mouth, and told a story of 
horror, sacrifice, and revenge — a story that was 
apparently connected with the worship of the god- 
dess Kali, for the name was frequently repeated. 

Suddenly Stephen suspected that an additional 
cause of Sunia's hopeless dejection might possibly 
be her old terror of Kali revived an hundredfold ; 
that probably she regarded the child's death as a 
sign of the undying wrath of the goddess. He knew 
that if he were right he would now need all his 
energies to cleanse her mind from the fatal dread, if 
he ever succeeded in doing so at all. 

Two or three days later something happened that 
confirmed his suspicions. He had been absent for 
a night on an inspection up the canal bank, and 
finishing his work earlier than he expected, he 
altered his plans, and returned late in the evening 
instead of on the following morning. It was almost 
dark when he dismounted, but as he handed the 
reins to his syce he noticed an object that was 
moving restlessly about in front of the bungalow 
uttering long, plaintive cries. 

* Is that one of the goats ?' he asked the man. 
* What is wrong with her ?' 

* I know not,' was the indifierent answer. * May- 

13 
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be the kid has strayed ; a batcha (young one) was 
born to her but two days since.' 

As he led the pony to the stables the man drove 
the bleating mother before him> remonstrating 
gravely with her for creating an unseemly disturb- 
ance. Stephen entered the bungalow. His dinner 
must be late owing to the unexpectedness of his 
return, so he bathed and changed, and then lifted 
the blue and yellow curtain softly in case Sunia 
should be sleeping. 

Only the further end of the side-room was alight, 
where a wall-lamp, turned up to its full height, was 
smoking horribly. It hung low on the wall, and 
beneath it had been placed a round cane stool on 
which rested a brass image, crude and hideous, that 
Stephen had never before seen in Sunia's quarters. 
The idol was evidently new, for the metal shone 
harshly with none of the golden mellowness of 
ancient brass. The glaring eyes were made of red 
and white sealing-wax, and the menacing limbs 
radiated from the body grasping weapons of de- 
struction. Before the repulsive figure lay bunches 
of marigolds and little piles of coppers, rice, sugar, 
and butter; besides something that in the harsh, 
uncertain light looked like a tiny, white rabbit. 

Sunia was kneeling in front of the image, swaying 
to and fro chanting in a low sing-song. She was 
naked save for her petticoat and jewellery, and her 
thinness showed cruelly. What was she doing ? 
Stephen stood still, and as he watched her the shrill 
bleating of the goat outside came to his ears ; the 
creature had evidently returned to its quest He 
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moved closer to the kneeling figure, and saw that 
Sunia was slowly tearing to fragments the Hindi 
Bible and Prayer-Book that had belonged to Abel 
Tod. Each handful of leaves that she plucked from 
the books she held up as an offering to Kali before 
she scattered them around her. Then, drawing 
nearer still, he saw something else that raised in 
him a storm of disgust and revulsion. Beside 
Sunia on the floor, there lay the headless body of a 
tiny white kid ; even now the muscular spasms that 
succeed a violent death were hardly over, and the 
warm, wet blood was spattered on the wall, on 
Suhia's white petticoat, on her hands and face. 
The little creature's head — that, too, evidently had 
been severed with clumsiness from the body — lay 
on the cane stool amidst the marigolds, and rice, 
and sugar — a sacrifice to Kali. The anxious bleat- 
ing of the goat outside was explained. 

^ Sunia!' said Stephen hoarsely. 

She turned and gazed at him with lurid eyes. 

He shrank from the spectacle of her distorted face 
with the black hair hanging about it lank and un- 
kempt, a stain of blood across her cheek. Her 
Northern fanaticism was aflame ; she was beyond 
reason or restraint. 

For a moment they stared at one another. Then 
for Stephen the tension snapped. All the loneliness 
and difficulty of his life, all his mistakes, his weak- 
ness, his efforts, seemed to roll themselves into one 
mighty force, and burst the door of his heart. He 
turned and sat down on the low bedstead, cover- 
ing his face with his hands. His youth, though it 

/ 13—2 
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had dropped away from him prematurely, was still 
near enough to render the pain of dark hours more 
acute. 

A touch on his shoulder made him lift his head. 
Sunia stood before him. The fierce, fanatical activity 
was dying out of her eyes. 

* Listen, my lord/ she said, in a level, monotonous 
tone. * The priest was right. There is no escape 
from Kali. My life is hers ; the child's life was hers 
and she took it. Now do I hear her voice day and 
night and feel her presence, and I quail before her. 
Now do I know that she be a thousand times more 
mighty than thy God. Can He overcome Kali?' 
She took a step forward and her voice rose. * What 
has He done for me ? Could He bring back the 
child, though I besought Him till my heart broke ? 
Hath He retained for me the favour of my Lord ? 
How can I eat or sleep knowing this fear in my 
heart V 

Dare did not speak. Of what avail to reason or 
persuade? The woman's mind could never meet 
with his; there was no mutual starting-point, no 
common basis from which they might arrive at any 
clearer understanding. He sat in dumb, distressed 
perplexity, and saw Sunia's face quiver and her 
eyes fill with tears. She threw herself on her knees 
before him. 

* Oh, sahib I Lord I Protector of the Poor ! I 
beseech thee give me rupees that I may go on a 
pilgrimage and make offerings and obeisance at the 
great shrines of Kali, and so, maybe, find peace and 
safety! Take my ornaments' — she tore off her 
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bangles and anklets, and began to fumble with her 
other jewellery, finally holding it all up to him in a 
clinking handful — * they are worth much — doubtless 
far more than I should need, for the Presence was 
ever generous. Only grant me the means and per- 
mission to go I Others, greater offenders than I, 
have bathed in sacred waters and done pooja at 
holy spots, so receiving blessing and protection. 
Never will my spirit rest, sahib, till I go. With this 
my most sore desire unfulfilled shall I wither away 
and die, if a worse evil befall me not.' 

The passion of entreaty in her voice and in her 
haggard face gave Stephen a sharp realization of 
how hopelessly she was dominated and possessed 
by the belief that only in the performance of this 
pilgrimage lay her chance of security from super- 
natural vengeance. In her present state of mind 
the consequences, if he refused her petition, would 
probably be tragic. He could spare her the money 
with a little extra care, or, if necessary, he could sell 
his rifle. Also he saw weeks of solitary freedom 
before him, though he strove to prevent this from 
influencing his decision. He rose, not touching 
her, for she sickened him with her blood-smeared 
hands and face. 

* Get up,* he said gently, * and do as you will. 
Only there must be no more sacrifice to Kali 
here — you understand ? You may start when 
it pleases you, and travel in what manner you 
choose/ 

She prostrated herself again at his feet, sobbing 
with relief and hope. 
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Three days later Sunia started on her pilgrimage. 
She bad elected to travel, as nearly all the peasant 
women of India prefer to travel, in a narrow country 
cart with creaking wheels, drawn by small bullocks 
that move with incredible slowness until goaded or 
alarmed, when they will race senselessly for some 
hundreds of yards. The cart had an awning of 
canvas draped over a long pole, which would serve 
to screen the pious pilgrim and her chosen attendant 
— the crone who had helped to nurse her in her ill- 
ness. The driver, who also owned the bullocks, was 
the old woman's husband, and Stephen deputed one 
of his Hindu servants, an elderly retired sepoy of 
comparatively honest ideas, to escort and protect 
the party. He omitted no detail or precaution for 
Sunia's safety and comfort, and arranged that money 
should reach her through native banks at the various 
places for which she was bound, that there might be 
little danger of robbery or loss on the road. 

The cart had been ready since dawn, packed with 
her personal requirements and those of her retinue, 
a supply of food and fuel, some brass cooking-vessels 
and thick wadded quilts, for though the days were 
growing hot, it was still cold during the night time. 
A large bundle of fodder for the bullocks completed 
the outfit, and the cart appeared to be fully loaded 
even without the passengers. 

When Dare received word that Sunia was about 
to start he went into the side-room, stirred with 
a curious sensation of mingled regret and relief. 
He found her standing by the veranda door wrapped 
in white ; she had discarded her ornaments, and her 
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hands hung bare by her sides. The sari that was 
presently to conceal her features was thrown back, 
and she looked less sombre, more normal, than he 
had seen her since the death of the child. She 
seemed animated, even excited ; eager to start, 
anxious that nothing should be forgotten ; evidently 
there was to be no scene at parting; indeed, she 
received his farewell kiss and kind words of en- 
couragement almost with cheerfulness. 

Then the old woman screeched from the com- 
pound that all was ready, and Sunia moved towards 
the veranda. But on the threshold she turned and 
cast a long look about the narrow room that had 
held all her real experience of life. Still she lingered. 
Then made a sudden, fluttering rush across to the 
wooden bedstead, now denuded of its pillows and 
spread only with a coloured cotton quilt. She flung 
herself down, gathering the gaily-patterned covering 
up to her face, and burst into loud weeping. 

' Maru ! Maru ! Maru !' she called ; and the deso- 
lation in her voice was grievous. 

At once Stephen's arms were about her in tender- 
ness and pity. He forgot his weariness and disgust 
of her; forgot that she misjudged and distrusted 
him; only remembered that she had belonged to 
him utterly, and that the child she cried for had 
been his as well as hers. 

For a moment she clung to him, while he besought 
her to forego the foolish journey and stay to let him 
comfort her. Then firmly she drew herself away. 
The lurking fear, the mysterious dread was again 
paramount; and, shrouding her face, she passed 
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out in silence with steady, determined feet. As she 
left the veranda her ankle struck against the step, 
and Stephen saw her salaam to propitiate the spirit 
dwelling within the stone. 

He followed her, shaken and bewildered by the 
recent swift emotion, and stood to watch the start. 
The two women clambered into the waiting cart. 
They resembled bales of cotton as they packed them- 
selves into the vehicle already overfulL He wondered 
vaguely where they managed to stow their limbs. 
The grizzled sepoy stood important, at attention, 
prepared to follow his charge closely on foot, though 
no doubt once out of his master's sight he would 
also contrive to squeeze miraculously into the cart. 

The driver shouted hoarsely, and twisted the tails 
of the bullocks. First the animals snorted, and 
blew, and refused to stir; then, unexpectedly, they 
rushed sideways off the path, bumping and jolting 
their load over the rough ground of the compound 
until, with difficulty, they were coaxed and abused 
into taking the desired direction — along the canal 
bank. Sunia had never once uncovered her face to 
look back. 

Stephen stood and listened to the slow, harsh 
creaking of the wheels till the discordant noise 
gradually died away. Then he went thoughtfully 
back into the empty side-room. 

* It was well to let her go,' said Muttroo, who had 
followed him. * " The dry husks of the sugar-cane 
are worthless when the juice has been extracted." ' 



CHAPTER IV 

The next few weeks passed evenly, slipping away 
with nothing to mark the progress of the time, and 
Stephen Dare welcomed the monotonous peace. 
The days grew longer, the sun more powerful, the 
air was filled with the scents and sounds of the 
short Indian spring. Crops flourished green and 
and yellow over the flat plains, and the song that 
the villager sings when irrigating his land was heard 
from early morning till the night time. Stephen was 
well occupied riding over irrigated areas, interviewing 
villagers, keeping pace with his office work, his 
reports, his cases; for the effect of the Christmas 
rains had worn oiF, and water was in constant 
demand that the late spring produce might be 
garnered before the fierce heat parched the ground 
and shrivelled vegetation. 

At intervals he received curiously-worded post- 
cards, sent by the travellers from various towns 
through which they passed. These communications 
were dictated by the sepoy to professional letter- 
writers in the bazaars, the messages being translated 
by the scribes into grotesque English. 

* I have honour to report that journey doing well.' 

* I beg leave sending word Sunia-bibi safe.' 

20X 
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*By favour of your Highness party come at 
Benares.' 

Stephen hated the sight of the limp, drab, half 
anna cards with the laboured hand- writing. Each 
one that arrived reminded him that the day of Sunia's 
return was drawing nearer, and at last came the 
unwelcome information that the round of visits to 
holy spots had been completed and the homeward 
journey begun. 

That evening he took the dogs for a stroll, de- 
termined to think out, as he walked, some definite 
plan for the future, which otherwise must prove 
increasingly difficult. But later, as he came back in 
the balmy sunset air, he was still undecided and 
perplexed, and the dogs put an end to his medita- 
tions as they neared the aqueduct, by hunting a fox 
into the untidy compound of Mr. Green's deserted 
bungalow, and killing it in the undergrowth. There 
was no need for Dare to hurry, and after the excite- 
ment had subsided he walked round the empty 
building while the dogs worried the battered little 
corpse and dragged it to and fro. The place looked 
very dilapidated and forlorn ; mildew was creeping 
about the walls, and the thatch was black and 
mouldy; gray squirrels had densely populated the 
verandas, and the creepers had fallen from the pillars 
and lay on the steps in blazing mounds of yellow and 
purple. He peered through a dusty window-pane, 
and saw that the white ants were having it all their 
own way inside. During Mr. Green's time the place 
had been neat and well kept. It was a pity nobody 
lived in it now, even if it were only the native 
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subordinate, who, not unnaturally, preferred a 
cheaper and more congenial habitation in the 
village. 

Stephen then thought idly of Mr. Green, recalling 
his putty face and anxious manners. He wondered 
if Sue Larken would ever succeed in marrjdng him 
in spite of the opposition of her brother-in-law. His 
memory went back to the morning of his accident, 
when Mr. Green had come forth so unwillingly on the 
dun-coloured pony. Perhaps if the little man had 
obeyed his inclinations and stayed at home, he, 
Stephen, might have lain bleeding and unconscious 
in the fierce sunshine till he died. Well, it would 
have spared him much trouble, and delivered him 
from a very unattractive existence. His thoughts 
moved on to Loo Skinner in England, and he specu- 
lated as to how the different manner of life would 
affect her. He wished she would write to him, for 
her comments on her surroundings might be enter- 
taining. Loo was very much in his mind as he 
wandered home, the dogs happy and blood-stained 
at his heels, and he was hardly surprised when he 
entered the bungalow to find a letter from her lying 
on his table with the English papers. 

He opened it with a sense of pleased anticipation 
and settled himself comfortably in the veranda to 
read it. Certainly it proved to be an amazing pro- 
duction, both as regards style and contents, and read 
like a colloquial Hindustani translation. Indeed, 
this it probably was, for most people born and 
brought up in India mentally translate from the 
vernacular : 
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'My dear Mr. Dare, 

* England I do not care for at all. There are 
no extra servants or coolies, and only one bathroom 
for everybody in the same house. If yon need to 
buy anything or post a letter at any odd time, you 
have to go and do it yourself. The washing is very 
dear and sometimes the price is more than the 
things, and there seems to be no time or room, or 
any air. We had a very bad voyage, and I was just 
as ill as I said. I thought I was dsring, and I told 
Alfred I would never get up again, but he was very 
cruel, and said, " Have to." But on the deck I was 
better. 

'I have a great lot to write, and you will stare 
just now when you know what I have done. We 
remained in London to do our shopping, and I 
bought a red dress and hat, with feathers to match — 
very stylish. We put up with Alfred's aunt, who 
I do not care for at all ; she is so fussy, and told me 
I am extravagant and ought to mend all my clothes 
myself, and we did not have early tea in the morning. 
We were so busy shopping and going to theatres 
and all sorts, and everything took such hours, and 
when all was done, we went to the North of England 
to pay long visits to all Alfred's other relations — so 
many ! It was weeks and weeks before they were 
all finished. Travelling is very uncomfortable in 
England, all get into the same carriage with you, 
and no receipt for boxes, so if they are lost, how can 
one claim ? 

* Then we returned to London last week, and I 
told Alfred, ** Now I am going to Daresfield." At first 
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he made a great fuss, and said it was nonsense and 
no use, and that I did not know where the place 
was or what station. But I had not forgotten the 
address written under that picture in your album, 
for I looked at it again that night at Nandi. I just 
let him know I meant to get there somehow, so then 
he agreed and made a very complete arrangement. 
Alfred is a fine hand at making arrangement when 
he likes. He found it all out from a map, and then 
he was quite pleased, because there is a place on the 
line near Daresfield where he has a cousin living, 
and there is a good hotel and golf. So he settled 
he would play golf for two days and see his cousin, 
and I said yes, and I would go over one of the 
days to tell Mr. Dare the truth about you, for he 
would never hear it from anyone else, and even if 
it did no good, matters could not be made worse 
for you. 

* So we went. My ! your uncle is a nasty, cross 
old man ! I drove up to the house in a hired gharry 
about three o'clock in the afternoon or half-past, and 
I had on my red dress and hat, and gloves with red 
stitchings, and stockings with red spots, and a -red 
border to my handkerchief, and all very smart. 
What a grand house and compound, though looking 
bare this time of year ! I would like to see it in hot 
weather ; it must look very pretty. The manservant 
who opened the door was such an old crow ; he said 
his master was ill and could not see me. I said, 
" But go and ask ; this is very important." I thought 
if Mr. Dare was ill and going, perhaps, to die soon, 
it was still more necessary to see him because of his 
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will. The crow said again, "Not seeing anyone." 
I told him it was about Mr. Stephen Dare, and did 
he remember you? At once he got civil. Your 
name was magic. " Nothing wrong with Mr. Stephen, 
I hope, ma'am ?" he asked. " Something that per- 
haps can be put right, if your master will see me," 
I said, mysterious on purpose. 

' Then he asked me to wait in the drawing-room, 
but I said I would stay in the hall, and I looked at 
the pictures and china and armours till he came 
back with a sour face as if he had been given abuse ; 
but he took me along through the house, my! so 
cold and stiff inside and looking worn-out, and we 
went through a large glass-door on to a sort of 
chabutra place, all stone, just like the photo in your 
book. By the stone railing there was a bath-chair 
with the hood up and your uncle inside. He looked 
like a white vulture. The servant said he had been 
very ill and not to stay long. The old man had on 
a soft, black hat, and a black and white check 
muffler round his neck, and knitted gloves on. I felt 
rather nervous, but then I thought of you and all he 
had made you suffer, and I went straight up to him 
and sat down on a stone seat just opposite the chair. 
The man who had been wheeling went away to the 
end of the place, and left us alone. I explained 
I h%d come from India and knew you, and had 
something to tell him that he could not know 
unless somebody did tell him, as you would never 
speak to save your life, and had no idea I was 
doing it. 

'He was very cold and haughty, and said he 
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supposed you had been doing something shameful 
and turning out like your father. I said no^ not at 
all, that it was he who was doing something shameful. 
Then I did not wait for him to speak, and went on, 
and told him how you had done so well in your pro- 
fession, that you were picked out for Nandi aqueduct, 
though you were junior for the charge, and that just 
as you had gathered enough money to come home 
all the trouble happened to your mother, and you 
had given her every rupee you possessed and more. 
And ever since then you had been sending money, 
sending money, only keeping just enough to live 
upon, with nothing for furlough or old age, and that 
you had to apply to be left at Nandi — such a dreadful 
place and so lonely! — all because anywhere else it 
would cost more to live. And I told him how 
desolate you were and how you were getting like an 
old man and dull, and all your life was being wasted, 
and it would have to go on for ever if he would do 
nothing. 

* Oh ! I tell you I drew a true picture ; I said lots 
more than I can write, and the only thing I left out 
was about the native woman and the child. That 
I did not tell him — ^what was the use? It might 
only have made his heart harder. I talked and 
talked, and all the time he said nothing, and just 
glared at me with eyes like a mongoose glitteiing. 
Then at last I told him, " And here you are, an old 
old man, and ill, and perhaps going to die, and you 
a clergyman and all, and yet so wicked and selfish. 
Are you not quite ashamed to think that you are 
keeping this nephew of yours, who is so good and 
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handsome and sacrificing^ down in the dust of 
poverty ? He will die in India, and his life, which 
might have been so bright and useful, will be no 
goody except to his mother and her second family. 
You do not want your money. How can you spend 
it on yourself, or keep it, or let anyone else have it, 
when Stephen Dare deserves and needs all the help 
you can give him ?" 

* When I stopped to let him speak, I thought he 
was going to choke. He waved his hands at me in 
knitted gloves and clicked his false teeth together, 
and, for some time, he could not get out a word. 
Then at last he shouted in a hoarse voice: ^'Go, 
woman, go I" I said, ^' All right, all right, I will go ; 
but remember that all I have told you is true talk, 
and it is your fault that your nephew's life is ruined 
— ^yours, and nobody else's." And with this I made 
him a bow and went. I heard him calling out in 
a little, high voice, and the man ran to him, but I did 
not wait. I went back through the house and out 
at the front-door by myself, and got into my carriage 
and drove away. 

* So there is the tale of how I saw your uncle, and 
I think I got the best of it, though perhaps it was 
lucky for me that he was ill and helpless! Now, 
being in weak health and suffering, he may think 
over what I told him, and send you some money or 
burn the wicked will he made leaving you nothing. 
This all happened only yesterday, and now I am 
quite tired with so much writing and thinking, for it 
has been a great trouble to get it all down on paper, 
and I have hurried to catch the mail day. I am no 
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good at letters. Sue was always the one for writing, 
but then she never talked. 

' I remain, 

* Always your true friend, 

'Log Skinner. 

' P.S. — I shall be so glad when it is time to go 
back to India. I cannot endure this England, but 
Alfred says stay till autumn.' 

Stephen laid the letter down on his knee and for 
a few moments he was silent. Then he laughed as 
he had not laughed since he came to Nandi, for a 
man who is much alone seldom laughs at all. He 
imagined Loo Skinner, prompted by the kindest 
and most serious of motives, attacking his Uncle 
Dare face to face, and uttering home truths such as 
never before had assailed the old gentleman's ears. 
Loo, vulgar and assertive in her red gown and hat, 
with the gloves, stockings, and handkerchief en suite, 
her elaborately-curled fringe, her loud chi-chi voice. 
He pictured his uncle's expression of furious sur- 
prise, the gesticulating hands in their knitted gloves, 
the angry clicking of the false teeth. Oh ! if he 
could only have been present. Poor Loo ! he was 
sorry she had gone to such useless trouble and ex- 
pense on his account ; for nothing would be likely to 
change old Mr. Dare's intentions towards himself, 
least of all an interview with Loo Skinner. 

The old man had never shown him the slightest 
affection ; had never been interested in his doings 
except to find fault with them; had never even 
betrayed gratification when he passed his examina- 

14 
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tioQs, and established his own independence. 
Always Edward Dare had been coldly civil, auto- 
matically punctual in his payments for his nephew's 
support and education as long as it was necessary ; 
but sympathetic, fatherly, friendly to the boy never. 
Was it probable, Stephen asked himself, laughing 
again, that the incoherent recriminations of an un- 
known and extraordinary female from India would 
have the faintest influence on Mr. Dare, except to 
infuriate him for the moment, and possibly to 
render him more than ever indifferent to the fate 
of his nephew 7 

The letter filled Stephen's mind for the rest of the 
evening. At intervals he laughed again, visualizing 
the scene on the terrace, and he read Loo's de- 
scription of it many times. Then as he sat and 
smoked after his dinner, he thought of his uncle's 
illness, and wondered if the old man's end was near. 
A sharp nostalgia for the place disturbed him. He 
took down the battered album, and studied the 
fading photograph of the house. The flagged 
terrace, the gloomy rooms, the picturesque out- 
buildings, the rambling, matured gardens, had always 
been dear to him. Who would live there after the 
old man's death ? Into whose hands would the 
property pass — ^the portraits, the curios brought by 
Dares from all parts of the world, the rare china, 
the tapestry in the * big bedroom ' ? All would be 
sold, perhaps scattered, and in a few years the very 
name of Dare would doubtless be forgotten, save for 
the brasses and tablets in the chancel of the little 
church. 
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He closed the book, and deliberately checked his 
regret for the inevitable. Half aloud he quoted 
one of Muttroo's favourite proverbs : * When the 
sparrows have picked up the grain, what is the use 
of regretting?' His mind had grown to resent 
mental disturbance of whatever nature, and was fast 
acquiring a habit of consideration for the hour only, 
which was almost Eastern in its fatalistic tendency. 
Sometimes he wondered, with a faint alarm, whether 
the mere fact of isolation in a foreign country could 
expose a man to the racial influences of the atmo- 
sphere — whether in his own case he were not 
unconsciously assimilating native traits and in- 
clinations ? He was helplessly aware of a growing 
inertia, which caused him to shrink from every 
effort that was not official or an absolute necessity. 
He was taking less exercise ; he was becoming fond 
of native dishes ; occasionally he caught himself 
thinking in Hindustani. If a trifle occurred which 
upset the leisured routine of his day it vexed him, 
he knew, altogether disproportionately. 

He battled with this sense of annoyed reluctance 
a few mornings later when he saw a native runner 
crossing the compound with a yellow telegram in 
his hand. The man had come from Pari, the 
nearest telegraph -office, and the message must 
require immediate attention, if not exertion, for the 
colour of the envelope indicated that the contents 
were * urgent.' Then, as he watched the brown 
figure coming nearer, a sudden possibility ran like 
a hot wave through his veins. What if Sunia were 
never coming back ? What if death had fireed him 

14 — 2 
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from her ? He fought down the sinister hope with 
shame. Of course the telegram was an official 
order, and> if not, it was probably to tell him that 
Sunia needed more money, or that the cart had 
broken down, or 

The coolie stopped at the foot of the veranda 
steps and salaamed low. He wore only a dirty 
wisp of red puggaree and a ragged loin-cloth ; his 
dark, naked body shone with perspiration, for his 
skinny legs had carried him from Pari in an incon- 
ceivably short space of time. 

^Backsheesh!' he cried, in a high nasal whine, 
and held out the yellow envelope. 

Dare opened it, and the written words shot up to 
meet his eyes: * Edward Dare died intestate— your 
presence necessary.* 

He stood in the veranda with the sun blazing on 
to his bare head and read and re-read the message. 
Its meaning seemed strangely difficult to grasp. He 
felt stupefied. Through the still, warm air came 
the plaintive bleating of a goat, and the memory of 
Sunia's sacrifice to Kali pushed itself persistently 
into the foreground of his mind, blocking his com- 
prehension. 

' Backsheesh ! backsheesh 1 Protector of the Poor,' 
clamoured the coolie. 

Stephen mechanically bade the man apply to the 
bearer for money, and stared vacantly after the 
bronze figure as it retreated towards the cook-house. 
He turned back into the centre room and sat 
motionless, the telegram in his hand, while the full 
significance of the message hammered itself into his 
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understanding, and he realized that Daresfield must 
belong to him as his uncle's heir-at-law and next 
of kin. But why should Edward Dare have * died 
intestate'? He thought of Loo Skinner's letter. 
But to suppose that the interview on the terrace 
could have led to the destruction of the will seemed 
too fantastic a notion for serious consideration. 

He ceased to conjecture, and made an attempt 
to shape his present plans. He must go home, of 
course, and at once. His month's pay was due, 
and on this occasion the usual remittance to his 
mother must stand over; the long-suffering bank 
would advance him what more he needed for his 
journey. Leave on * urgent private affairs ' was 
seldom, if ever, refused, taken once in a man's 
service, and could be sanctioned by telegram in 
twenty-four hours. 

The dread necessity of looking beyond the imme- 
diate future need not yet be faced, and Dare closed 
his mind defiantly against problems to come. He 
argued that to consider them whilst he was still 
ignorant of his actual position would be useless and 
premature, for by the time he arrived in England 
a new will, or even the original document, might 
have been found. He knew nothing of his uncle's 
financial affairs, and possibly there was little or no 
money. Unexpected difficulties might well arise to 
make it imperative that he should return at once 
to his profession. 

But at the least he was going home. For a time, 
at the least, he was to be free, to live as other men 
lived, to have a change — a glorious change. His 
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spirits shot up ; be felt almost delirious with excite-* 
meat. He could not make himself think connectedly, 
and he paced the room in a frenzy till Sally emerged 
from beneath the writing-table and whined inter- 
rogatively. Then a sudden weight of depression 
bore him down. He began to dread the inevitable 
effort, the active responsibility that was before him, 
to shrink even from such minor details as the 
packing, the letters, the telegrams, the explanations. 
And the question of Sunia was not to be evaded — 
the question that sooner or later must confront him 
as a most serious difficulty. He went so far as to 
wish that the telegram had never come; that his 
monotonous existence at Nandi might continue 
undisturbed, with the whispering river, the glaring 
white aqueduct, the silence, the space, the leisure. 

He roused himself. A stiff whisky and soda 
presently stimulated his brain and helped to restore 
his self-command. He sat down and smoked quietly 
until he had got his thoughts into order, then he 
wrote to Joe Renny, privately to explain the situation, 
officially to tender his application for leave, with a 
request that it might be telegraphed to headquarters. 
He sent the packet by ekka into Pari, where, by good 
chance, the Executive Engineer had just arrived 
from camp, and two days later Stephen received 
^sanction for his departure. 

Then he summoned Muttroo, who as yet knew 
nothing of what had occurred. The old bearer 
entered with resentment. He had been about to 
enjoy his mid-day meal in comfortable undress, and 
a summons at such an unusual hour was highly 
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annoying. The sahib, he considered, should know 
better, and the wrinkled face below an untidily- 
arranged turban was severely reproachful. 

* Your Highness called ?' he queried crossly. 

' Yes. Now listen, Muttroo : a telegram has come 
for me across the black water, which says that I 
must go to England. I must take leave and go 
without delay, not awaiting the return of Sunia-bibi, 
who cannot be here for yet many days, and I wish 
to give you orders concerning her, and concerning 
all that I leave behind me.' 

Incredulous amazement promptly replaced Mut- 
troo's ill-humour. 

^ Wah !' he exclaimed, with eyes and mouth wide 
open, and added anxiously : ' Will the Presence be 
long away ?' 

Dare hesitated. 

' As yet I do not know/ he answered. 

Muttroo rubbed one big toe on the other instep. 
Sorely distressed and bewildered, he tried to blink 
away the tears that welled into his sunken black 
eyes. 

'Thou art my father and my mother,' he said 
with a sob. ' This slave will neither eat nor drink 
till he beholds the return of the sahib.' So with 
Oriental extravagance did he strive to express his 
regret at the coming separation from his master. 
* Whatever thine Honour's orders, they shall be 
faithfully obeyed.' 

* That is well. I start as soon as maybe, and the 
native subordinate will take charge here till another 
sahib is sent, which will happen quickly. The canal 
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bungalow and compound is Government property, 
therefore Sunia cannot continue to live here during 
my absence. What is to be done ?' 

Muttroo considered deeply, swaying to and fro on 
one leg. 

* There is Green Sahib's bungalow standing empty,' 
he suggested. 'The rent is small, and it belongs 
to a farmer in a neighbouring village. Him do I 
know well, and he will be grateful for a tenant. It 
can speedily be put in order. Whitewash and 
thatch, and a little repairing is all that is needed, 
and long before her return it could be ready. Her 
things can be placed there now without harm. The 
cane blinds, and the druggets, and the big cupboard, 
and the bed ' 

'A good bandobast (plan),' said Stephen, much 
relieved. ' You will remain with her, and certain of 
the other servants also. Money will be left with 
you, and enough shall be sent each month till my 
return, when you will account for it. You will see 
that she wants for nothing. You can be trusted — 
that I know.' 

* Sahib, assuredly 1' he salaamed in grateful ac- 
knowledgment. 

'And the dogs must be kept in Green Sahib's 
compound. Money will be supplied for them, 
too.' 

A pang shot through him at the thought of leaving 
Sally. 

* And the white mare ?' 

*The same arrangement. I shall ride her half- 
way into Pari, if Renny Sahib can send another 
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horse to meet me. The luggage can go ahead on 
an ekka. 
Muttroo produced a bunch of keys. 

* Huzoor, I will lay out all the clothes for inspec- 
tion, and what is not needed for England can be 
packed away in the tin-lined box and taken over to 
the little bungalow before the new sahib arrives.' 

Stephen submitted to this proposal, and selected 
from a shabby and limited wardrobe what he was 
likely to require. But he rebelled when requested 
to examine and make lists of his knives and forks, 
the house-linen, crockery, kitchen utensils, stable 
outfit, and even the dogs' brushes, chains and collars. 
He owned nothing of any value, and all would be 
safe enough in old Muttroo's faithful charge. During 
the next three days every hour was filled, for he 
wished to catch the earliest mail possible. Necessary 
letters were written, his work was brought up to 
date, official matters put in train for his successor, 
instructions given to the native subordinate, the little 
bungalow was taken and the repairs ordered, and 
one or two last inspections were accomplished. 
Books, pictures, ornaments were put away, and what 
servants he was not retaining were paid and dis- 
missed with the usual written testimonials. There 
was little time for reflection, and the enforced, con- 
tinued activity braced him mentally and physically. 

On the last evening Stephen gave Muttroo a packet 
of envelopes stamped and directed. 

* Take care of them,' he said, * and every month, 
if all is well, post one to me, empty, just as it is. If 
anything be wrong, or there is aught to tell, get a 
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letter written by the village munshi, who knows 
enough English/ 

And Muttroo carefully consigned the precious 
packet to the depths of a mysterious canvas bag that 
held a miscellaneous collection of valuables — ^buttons, 
scissors, tea and tobacco, keys that had deserted 
their locks, various empty tins, bottles, and boxes. 

Now all was ready. The last letter had been 
written, the final instructions impressed on the 
native subordinate, reassuring messages and ex- 
planations for Sunia had been entrusted to Muttroo's 
memory. Nothing further remained to be attended 
to, and Stephen wandered out with Sally down to 
the river-side. The aqueduct glowed pink in the 
sunset; a flight of parrots flashed over it like a 
green comet; the chant of a villager rang high 
and plaintive through the lazy air. The Kali Nadi 
rippled and eddied softly, with a sound like a low 
laugh that seemed to Dare to mock him while he 
stood and remembered — remembered Sunia sleeping 
warm and brown in the sandy cleft ; remembered the 
sweetness of her youth, her songs, her fondness, her 
seductions. Then the death-bed of the missionary, 
the baptism, the weird recitation of the marriage 
service, the noisy hopping of the frogs, the rain, the 
time that followed blurred with passion, the slow 
torture of the after- weariness and indifference. Then 
Maru, with his tiny neck and protruding stomach ; 
and the tragic ending of the little life, here, close to 
the spot where he was now standing. Dare shivered 
and turned away. The Waters of Destruction rippled 
on in placid, treacherous calm. 
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He had arranged to start very early in the morn- 
ing. At cock-crow Muttroo's figure blocked the door- 
way of his room. * Sahib ! sahib ! sahib !' The old 
bearer roused his master with patient, persistent 
voice. Behind him fiared the yellow sunrise ; from 
the compound came the clamour of awaking life; 
the white pony waited, ready saddled, in the com- 
pound. 



CHAPTER V 

The searching winds, and cold, clean showers of 
England's spring had swept and washed away the 
last traces of winter, and at Blew Park the grounds 
and gardens were green and eager with summer 
promise. This afternoon the sun shone with cheerful 
vigour, and none of the watery paleness that is per- 
haps more depressing than settled gloom ; scraps of 
spar twinkled on the gravel-paths ; beneath the trees 
the bluebells made a hovering, azure mist ; the glad 
stir of busy, growing life, could everywhere be felt 
and heard. Even Sir Joshua Bail's stiff joints seemed 
easier and more actively inclined as he stumped past 
the three long drawing-room windows, clad in a 
shooting-coat with sagging pockets, cord breeches, 
and leather gaiters. He nodded condescendingly to 
his spinster sisters seated within — one at the kidney- 
shaped writing-table, and the other beside an un- 
necessary fire that burned brightly in the polished 
steel grate. 

' Heavens 1' said Ann Bail, staying her quill pen 
that had squeaked industriously since luncheon time, 
* Joshua must have been over to Daresfield in those 
clothes, looking as though he were dressed for a 
cattle-show instead of for a visit of ceremony and 
condolence.' 

220 
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Bella Bail raised her colourless eyes for a moment, 
but continued to knit in silence. Her face recalled 
the appearance of a paper bag that has been inflated 
and then allowed to settle again without bursting. 

Sir Joshua opened the heavy drawing-room door 
— solid mahogany, humiliated by painted china 
shields and handles. Bella put a little woollen 
shawl up to her mouth. 

* Come in quickly,' she said from behind it, in a 
mufiOled voice ; ' pray do not admit the cold air.' 

Cold was the horror of her life. Even on the 
hottest summer day she never ventured out of doors 
without precautionary goloshes and the Shetland 
shawl. 

* You don't mean to say you have been over to 
call at Daresfield in those clothes, Joshua?' pro- 
tested Miss Ann. 

She was capable, vigorous, authoritative — a com- 
plete contrast to her younger sister. 

Obstinate self-approval was expressed on Sir 
Joshua's somewhat vapid countenance. 

* I have,' he answered truculently ; * and why 
not?' 

' Well, considering it was a first call, and that old 
Mr. Dare has only been dead a month ' 

* Nonsense ! Why should I dress up because 
Edward Dare is dead, or to stand on ceremony 
with his nephew ? If it comes to that, the feller's 
clothes were a sight worse than mine. By the look 
of 'em, he must have had 'em on ever since he went 
out to the East Indies I' 

*What has he grown into?' inquired Bella, re- 
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moving the shawl, but speaking apparently without 
much interest. 

* A man, of course. Did you expect him to come 
home an ayah or a monkey ?' 

Bella stared vacantly at her brother and pouched 
her cheeks, she seldom expressed her annoyance 
otherwise. 

'Don't be ridiculous Joshua/ scolded Ann, and 
rubbed her pen vigorously with a black velvet pen- 
wiper that was intended to represent a cat. * Of 
course what Bella wishes to ascertain is whether 
the young man has improved or deteriorated ?' 

* I don't remember what he was like before he 
went away.' 

Sir Joshua chuckled, being one of those people 
whose idea of wit is to be intentionally exasperat- 
ing; and he was well aware that his sisters were 
inwardly ravening for a full and particular description 
of Stephen Dare. He suspended his person above 
an armchair for a moment, and then dropped 
weightily on to the springs with a prolonged grunt. 
Miss Bail changed her seat and took up a missionary 
report. Bella knitted on with an extra bagginess of 
cheek. They both knew by experience that further 
interrogation would be futile until their brother 
volunteered the information they so eagerly awaited. 

* I had a telegram from Georgie while you were 
out,' announced Ann, as though the subject of 
Stephen Dare had been dropped for ever. * She 
will be here this evening. I have ordered the 
brougham to meet her at the station.' 

* Ha r cried Sir Joshua, ' Miss Georgie tired of 
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her yachting and her swell friends already ? I 
thought she was to be away two months.' 

* She has been away two months.' 

' Gad ! who'd have thought it ? How time does 
fly 1 And who'd have thought^ either, that it's five 
or six years since that Dare feller went off to the 
East hardly more than a schoolboy^ and now here 
he is back with his skin the colour of a copper 
stew-pan, and a moustache, and the manner of a 
Methusalum.' 

* 'lah,' corrected Ann. 

He ignored the correction, and paused expectantly. 
But his bait was not taken. After a short struggle 
he permitted his interest in the subject to stay the 
indulgence of his humour, and continued : 

* Seemed dull, I thought. Nothing to say for him- 
self, and I had to keep asking him questions. But I 
fancy he's a bit knocked about with the whole busi- 
ness. After all, he hasn't been there much more 
than a week, and it might easily take a man longer 
than that to get used to such a change. That's where 
it is you see ' (a favourite utterance of Sir Joshua's). 

* What did he tell you ?' ventured Bella, and was 
unexpectedly rewarded with a rational response. 

* He said he'd been shut up with lawyers and 
business ever since he arrived. It seems there's a 
lot more money than anyone ever suspected. Dare 
was a close fish. Always swore he was going into 
the workhouse. But that's just where it is with 
these parsons. Now if / were to say that, who 
d'you suppose would believe me? Heh?' with 
triumphant hostility. 
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' It would be extremely unpleasant for Stephen 
Dare if the will were discovered after all/ remarked 
Bella indifferently. 

Sir Joshua shook his head. 

' No chance of that ; it's destroyed right enough. 
But it does look as if the old man had intended 
making a fresh one by his sending for his lawyer 
before he had that stroke on the terrace ; then the 
feller arrived two late, and, of course, no one knows 
what Dare meant to do, because, you remember, 
he never got his senses back, though he did live on 
for another three weeks.' 

*Yes; that stroke on the terrace,' said Bella, 
raising her eyes. ' Did you say anything to Stephen 
Dare about the mysterious visitor who was supposed 
to have caused it?' 

* I kept clear of that subject. I thought it better, 
considering the report that the woman was in some 
way mixed up with young Dare. But whoever she 
was she did him a good turn, if it's a fact that her 
visit brought on the stroke which prevented his 
uncle making a fresh will. " It's an ill wind that blows 
nobody any good,'" added Sir Joshua profoundly, 
as though quoting Shakespeare. 

* It is to be hoped that there is no undesirable 
marriage or entanglement in the background,' 
observed Miss Bail. 

' If there is it can hardly remain hidden.' Bella 
spoke with the confidence of a detective. 'A 
scandal would be very unpleasant.' 

Her pale eyes flickered for a moment. 

'People are certainly talking,' said Sir Joshua. 
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'Goodall told me he had heard the woman threatened 
to shoot the old man, and that, when Hawkins sent 
for the police, she bolted. Then somebody else 
said she had nothing to do with young Stephen at 
all, but was a daugher of Edward Dare's wife, who 
left him half a century ago. I've never had a 
chance of asking Hawkins what actually did happen. 
I couldn't get hold of him at the funeral, and to-day, 
when I might have had a word with him, Stephen 
Dare saw me off himself.' 

* When Dr. Morris came here last week to examine 
my ingrowing toe-nail/ began Bella, in a level, 
indifferent voice, 'I made a few inquiries of him. 
He was, of course, sent for when Edward Dare was 
stricken with paralysis. But he said the servants at 
Daresfield could tell him nothing beyond the £a.ct 
that a strange-looking young woman had come to 
the house and insisted on seeing Mr. Dare, saying 
she was a friend of his nephew's. It appears there 
was a stormy interview, after which Mr. Dare was 
found helpless in his Bath chair, while the woman 
had left the premises.' 

Ann Bail and her brother listened to this recital 
with attention. 

'Why did you not repeat this to us before?' they 
questioned, though both were perfectly familiar with 
Bella's secretive habits. 

' There is a time for everything,' she replied, and 
took advantage of the moment's triumph to extract 
answers from Sir Joshua to questions which held for 
her the deepest interest. Beneath her deceptively 
inanimate demeanour there lay a curiosity that was 

^5 
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insatiable^ and nothing was too trifling for her in- 
vestigation. She would make endless inquiries, 
thougb apparently without much motive or any 
particular anxiety for the replies, upon which she 
seldom commented. But she watched and heard 
and absorbed every detail around her, and Georgie 
Dalison, her niece, had once remarked, in a burst 
of impatience, that ' Aunt Bella possessed the barrel- 
organ of inquisitiveness.' 

* In which room did Stephen Dare receive you ?' 
she asked. 

' He was in the hall when I drove up, and he took 
me into the library.' 

* And what did he say then ?' 

* Oh, I don't know — something about the surprise 
of it all, I think.' 

* Are the de Vitres coming to live with him ?' 
' I didn't ask.' 

* Is the house going to be done up ?' 

* He didn't say so, but it's about time. Every- 
thing's falling to pieces.' 

* How long were you there ?' 

* About half an hour, or perhaps three-quarters.' 

* And where did Stephen sit ?' 
Sir Joshua's patience gave out. 

* By Gad, Bella I' he exploded, ' you might be a 
child of six instead of an old maid of sixty 1 Did 
you never hear the saying that silence is golden, 
speech silver, asking questions brazen ? I knew 
this would happen once you got an innings, so I 
asked young Dare over to luncheon to-morrow, and 
he can answer your infernal questions himself.' 
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Bella puffed out ber cheeks, but continued to knit 
unmoved. 

* Is be coming ?' said Miss Bail. * 

* He said " No " at first, but I wouldn't take a 
refusal.' 

* Georgie will be here,' remarked Ann thought- 
fully. 'They used to be great friends before he 
went out to India ; but I rather interfered, I remem- 
ber, for she was little more than a school-girl, and 
circumstances were different. Now, if there is no 
unfortunate impediment, I shall not interfere if they 
appear attracted to one another.' 

* Oh, Georgie wouldn^t look at a feller who hasn't 
a word to say for himself. And perhaps Stephen 
Dare has got a black wife and a drab family in 
India. As Goodall said to me when we were at 
Petty Sessions the other day, that's just where it 
is with these young men who come into property 
unexpectedly — ^you never know what encumbrances 
they mayn't have saddled themselves with ; whereas 
a man who is sure of being somebody generally 
takes care to marry decently if he marries at all.' 

* I consider,' said Miss Bail, with asperity, * that a 
man who knows he must succeed to a property is 
quite as culpable in not marrying at all as in marry- 
ing undesirably.' 

Sir Joshua's determined bachelorhood was one of 
the two great regrets of Miss Bail's existence — ^the 
other had been the marriage of the little sister born 
when the Miss Bails were already grown-up young 
ladies of twenty and twenty-five. The birth of this 
belated infant had cost Lady Bail her life, and forty 

15-2 
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years ago the ordering of the Blew Park establish^ 
ment had devolved upon Ann Bail as the eldest of 
the family. She had executed her duties with char- 
acteristic zeal from the moment that they became 
hers, and the household had been managed with a 
power of organization that would have won fame for 
a general officer. 

Old Sir Joshua — coarse, stupid, ill-tempered— had 
been humoured and considered, but carefully pre- 
served from marrying again (his fancy for the pretty 
widow at Daresfield had been his last matrimonial 
attempt), until his death occurred, twenty years after 
that of his wife. The son of the house, now old for 
his age at sixty-two, had been served, indulged, 
defended, as the male representative of the name, in 
all that spirit of blind sacrifice for which old county 
families are notorious, often to their destruction. 
But Ann had failed to persuade Joshua to marry, 
and had found no husband for Bella, and the matri- 
monial plans she had laid for little Minnie in the 
county were frustrated by the girl herself, who wil- 
fully chose a soldier acquaintance of her brother 
Joshua's. There was nothing to Captain Dalison's 
discredit beyond that he was in no way connected 
with the Bails, and had first come to Blew Park on 
a casual shooting visit, almost as a stranger. The 
marriage was therefore grudgingly permitted, and 
Minnie wandered over the world with her husband 
and his regiment until she died of fever at Malta, 
leaving a daughter, Georgiana, aged sixteen. 

The child had always been consigned to Blew 
Park when her parents were not in England, and, 
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after her mother's death, the place continued to be 
her headquarters until two years later, when her 
father retired and settled in London. Theoi, at 
intervals, she paid long visits to the uncle and aunts 
in the old country home, appreciating the space, the 
rest, the leisure, as an occasional relief from her 
strenuous London life, and, on the sudden death of 
Colonel Dalison, when Georgie was twenty -one. 
Blew Park had become her recognised home. She 
came and went as she pleased, forming the one 
element of youth and progress in a dwelling that 
was stagnant with the atmosphere of a passing 
generation, and dull with the bygone habits and 
prejudices of three old people and their staff of 
elderly retainers. 

'A marriage with Stephen Dare would be most 
suitable for Georgie, provided, of course, there was 
nothing objectionable in the way,' continued Miss 
Bail, without reserve. •It is exactly the sort of 
match I desired for her mother, instead of a marriage 
with a nobody in the army, even though he was so 
comfortably off. The Dares are connected with the 
Bails!' — this as if the fact elevated the name of Dare 
to almost royal rank. 

' 1 am glad Georgie is coming back this evening,' 
she went on ; ' she is too fond of staying with her 
father's wealthy relations, and I am always appre- 
hensive that she may marry some person we could 
not approve of— this Mr. Kane, for instance. She 
has mentioned him several times in her letters, 
and, for all we know, he may belong to the sauce 
people — Kane's sauce.' 
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'She don't seem in any hurry to marry at all,' 
said Sir Joshua. * She's turned twenty-two now, 
isn't she ? Quite right ; marrying late is next best 
to not marrying at all.' 

The entrance of the tea-tray checked the re- 
proaches which this sentiment would otherwise have 
drawn from Miss Bail, and for a time she was closely 
occupied in buttering pieces of toast for her brother, 
and pouring his tea into a ' moustache cup ' that 
was almost as large as a slop-basin. 

Long before the early summer evening had faded 
into twilight, the shutters all over the house were 
carefully closed and barred, curtains drawn, outer 
doors locked and bolted, and the consequential 
butler had staggered into the drawing-room bearing 
two tall moderator lamps with frosted globes that 
shone like planets in the lofty gloom. Georgie 
Dalison's attempts to introduce softening shades 
had met with ng success. 

* We like to be able to see what we are doing, and 
who comes into the room,' said the Miss Bails 
firmly ; and the lamps continued to glare undimmed 
as they had glared ever since the aunts could 
remember. 

The sudden, crude radiance half blinded Miss 
Dalison as she opened the door leading from the 
badly-lighted entrance hall, and she hesitated for a 
moment on the threshold — b. figure strikingly vivid 
and modern in contrast to the stiff precision of the 
early Victorian room, with the two elderly ladies in 
plain silk gowns, alpaca boots, and home-made caps, 
seated — * not too near the fire ' — ^the elderly gentle- 
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man with velveteen coat and obsolete whiskers 
dozing in a vast armchair behind a wool-work 
banner-screen. 

How distinct from the atmosphere she had quitted 
that morning with its mental activity, its ready 
availment of modern advantages, and all that life 
has to offer, its brilliance and refinement of pleasure 1 
But though the girl was fully sensible of the differ- 
ence, she felt neither intolerance nor discontent. 
She said she was glad to be back, and she spoke 
the truth, for she was loyally attached to her old- 
fashioned relations and the home where she was 
always so welcome. Contact with the rich, cul- 
tured, and progressive world to which her £sither 
bad belonged, had done nothing to spoil her — 
rather had it heightened her intelligence, matured 
her understanding, and added strength to a character 
that was by nature sweet and true. Moreover, to 
it she probably owed the effective finish of her 
appearance, for while the interesting face and per- 
fection of colouring must have arrested attention 
under any conditions, it is to be doubted whether, 
had she been reared under the sole guidance of the 
excellent Aunt Ann, she would have discovered the 
value of skilful hair-dressing, or recognised the im- 
portance of style, of judicious discrimination in the 
choice of hats and gowns, besides the true art of 
wearing the same. An agreeable, attractive girl, 
with a generous heart, an unprejudiced mind, and 
a capacity for seeing from the point of view of 
others which made her a fascinating companion and 
a priceless friend. 
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Miss Bail was the only member of the elderly 
trio in the drawing-room who was really awake 
when Georgie arrived. She was enchanted to re- 
cover her niece, but scolded her for coming by a 
train which necessitated the postponement of the 
dinner-hour. Bella sat up and put her cap straight, 
con^posed her cheeks, and began to ask questions. 
Sir Joshua heaved himself from his chair, welcomed 
her noisily, and stood with an affectionate, heavy 
hand on her shoulder. Georgie replied to each in 
turn, and then, throwing off her wrap, made inves- 
tigations on her own account. Everything appeared 
to be most satisfactory. Aunt Ann had had no 
further trouble with the under-housemaid ; Aunt 
Bella had got through the trying spring weather 
without a chill; Uncle Joshua had been wonder- 
fully free from rheumatism; and the fruit and hay 
prospects were excellent. The only excitement in 
the neighbourhood at present was the arrival at 
Daresfield of young Dare from India. 

' Oh, then, he is there ?' said Georgie, with in- 
terest. *Your last letter only said he was ex- 
pected.' 

Bella noticed that the colour deepened slightly in 
her niece's cheeks. 

' He is still a bachelor, apparently,' she observed, 
and gazed at Georgie, who promptly declared that 
she was glad to hear it, for in her modest opinion it 
was a pity for a man to marry too young. 

* And what about a woman ?' said Sir Joshua, in 
the indulgent tone that is usually adopted to give 
encouragement to a child. 
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' Oh, a woman should marry whenever she has 
a good chance, of course,' laughed Georgie; and 
Ann Bail remembered Mr. Kane and the possible 
family condiment with renewed misgivings. ' I am 
so glad Mr. Dare has got the place after all. Did 
you think him much changed, Uncle Joshua ?' 

' Now I'm not going to be catechized about the 
feller,' protested Sir Joshua. * I asked him over to 
luncheon to-morrow on purpose to give Ann and 
Bella a chance of staring at him and asking him 
questions, so now you'll be able to join in. I 
wouldn't take his refusal, so that's where it is/ 

The dressing-gong echoed harsh and loud through 
the stone passages and hall. Georgie's face was 
grave and thoughtful as she went upstairs to her 
bedroom, which was antiquated like the rest of the 
house — ^long and low with a monstrous four-post bed, 
vast, polished wardrobes, and a round table in the 
middle that would have dined ten with ease ; but its 
three wide windows overlooked the park, its chintz- 
covered chairs and couches were broad and com- 
fortable, and it contained the accumulation of 
Georgie's personal belongings since the days of her 
childhood. Her maid was unpacking her boxes 
when she entered. Tall wax-candles were burning 
on the dressing-table ; she missed the electric light, 
and kindled another pair on the mantelpiece which 
was covered with a mass of little ornaments dating 
from some eighteen years back to the present time — 
china figures and animals, mugs, vaseSi shells, boxes, 
silver knick-knacks, pictures, photographs. Among 
the latter was one of a very young man in flannels 
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with fair hair and curiously light eyes. She took it 
up and examined it attentively. 

' I wonder if he has forgotten ?' she said half 
aloud ; and was embarrassed by ' Beg pardon, miss ?' 
from the maid. 

* Nothing/ she answered ; and glanced with a 
whimsical smile at her own reflection in the gilt- 
framed mirror. 

That night when she went to bed she added 
another photograph to the gallery on the mantel- 
piece — that of a good-looking man with a big nose 
and calm eyes, a dark, neat moustache, and hair 
that was tipped with gray above the ears. Aunt 
Ann, in a maroon-coloured dressing-gown and felt 
slippers to match, immediately remarked it when 
she came to bid her niece good-night. 

' Who is this ?' she inquired. 

Georgie turned round from the dressing-table. 

* That ? Oh, that's Mr. Kane.' 

Miss Bail placed her broad silver candlestick on 
the round table, and seated herself with determina- 
tion. 

'Now, Georgiana, tell me truthfully — does he 
belong to the sauce people ?' 

Georgie laughed. 

* Have I ever told you a lie, Ann — ^aunt ? Truth 
compels me to own that he does.' 

* My dear child ' 

* Wait a moment — just wait till I've finished this 

plait — ^there ' She came, a little later, and sat 

by the table, a dainty, fragrant presence in a silk 
wrapper, her crisp brown hair brushed off her fore- 
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head and hanging in two thick ropes down her back. 
* Now you shall know all about Stafford Kane, dear/ 
she saidy her elbows on the table and her chin rest- 
ing in the pink palms of her hands. * I said nothing 
very particular about him in my letters to you 
because of Bella ' (she thus irreverently alluded to 
her second aunt). ' He is very charming, very rich, 
very clever, and he wants me to marry him.' 

* The impertinence ' 

' Call it sauce,' suggested Georgie. Then she 
continued more soberly : ' His grandfather was the 
culprit — an old gourmet from India, a merchant, 
who invented the sauce and made stacks and tons 
of money with it. So it's not so bad after all, 
is it ?' 

* Of course it might be worse,' said Miss Bail, with 
reluctance. 'But I confess I am disappointed. I 
had hopes that you might marry someone who is 
not an utter stranger to us.' 

'Anyone in particular?' asked Georgie, with 
interest. 

'There is now a great change in Stephen Dare's 
position ' 

* Aha I When he was poor and without prospects 
I was a naughty little girl to flirt with him, and you 
threatened to send me back to school and tell my 
father, and make things generally disagreeable. 
Now that he is Dare of Daresfield you want me 
to marry him. You are a worldly, depraved old 
woman.' 

' Of course, Georgiana, I only wish you to marry 
for your own happiness ' 
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' But I don't know that I am going to marry at 
all/ said the girl calmly. * The situation is this: 
I have known Mr. Kane ever since I went to live 
with father in London, but I never saw very much 
of him until this last year. I have always liked him. 
He is sensible and good-tempered, and knows how 
to do things ; a man one would never feel ashamed 
of, and he has plenty of brains and character. He 
was on the Stevensons' yacht. Lady Stevenson 
adores him, but he seemed to prefer my society, 
which made matters a little difficult, though naturally 
more exciting, and then just before we landed he 
proposed to me.' She paused. ' I refused him.' 

Aunt Ann became breathless. 

* But he persuaded me to think it over, and he 
was so nice and peaceful about it all, I felt rather 
glad he had refused to be refused. He is going to 
write — later. And if I tell him to come down here, 
why then, I suppose, he will ask me again and I 
must accept him. But if I say I don't want to see 
him he Will know that I have definitely made up my 
mind not to marry him. He has promised not to 
write for six weeks.' 

' I trust that your decision will prove a wise one, 
my child, whatever it is ;' and Miss Bail kissed her 
niece with a bristly lip, and much real tenderness of 
feeling. 

When she had gone, Georgie dragged back the 
heavy curtains from all the windows and flung up 
the sashes. She leaned out on one of the broad 
window-sills, and closed her eyes in pleasure at 
the cool sweetness of the night air ; and presently, 
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through the rustling of the trees, she seemed to hear 
the lazy swish of the sea against a vessel's side ; she 
listened to the low, firm tones of a man asking her 
to be his wife ; she saw the steady gaze, the care- 
fully-tended moustache between the prominent nose 
and slightly-supercilious chin, the well-groomed head 
bent with studied deference towards her. Then 
suddenly blotting out the vision came the memory 
of a boy's eager blue eyes and heedless, imtnature 
love-making — ^a hasty clandestine farewell in the 
summer-house at the end of the shrubbery — the 

kiss, furtive, inexperienced, tearfully returned 

She opened her eyes. 

' To-morrow,' she thought. And once again with 
a little unwonted tremor of anticipation : * I wonder 
if he remembers !' , 



CHAPTER VI 

The luncheon hour at Blew Park was one o'clock. 
Not all Georgie Dalison's protests and persuasions 
could alter it. 

* You don't finish breakfast till nearly ten/ she 
had argued a hundred times. * You can't want to 
eat again at one. Besides it leaves the most horrible 
hour of the whole day on your hands — between two 
and three !' 

She obtained but one answer to her appeals: 
'The tervants !' 

And so ' the dining-room ' continued to sit down 
at one o'clock precisely to an abundant meal, while 
the bell for the 'hall' dinner rang at half past. 
Therefore Stephen Dare had been invited to arrive 
at a quarter to one, and he was punctual. He found 
Bblla Bail seated alone in the drawing-room, looking 
much the same as he had always remembered her, 
though her pouchiness and vacancy seemed more 
pronounced. She greeted him without the least 
animation — ^it might have been a week instead of 
nearly six years since their last meeting — and in- 
quired if he had come in the dogcart? Had he 
felt the wind cold? Which road had he taken? 
Had the Park gates been opened by Mrs. Meek or 

238 
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her daughter from the lodge ? etc. Ann Bail, on 
the contrary, when she entered, gave him a hearty 
welcome, congratulated him frankly on his good 
fortune, commented on his changed appearance, 
and was briskly hospitable. Sir Joshua, straight 
from the stables, friendly and jocular, was much 
interested concerning the past and future of the 
young groom who had accompanied Mr. Dare with 
the dog-cart, because 'the feller' had begun his 
career as stable-boy at Blew Park. 

Georgie Dalisoe, when she came in rather hurriedly, 
hesitated for a second on the threshold, seeing 
Stephen in the centre of the little group. His face 
was familiar, and yet so curiously different, now 
strengthened and developed with manhood. It was 
like meeting the elder brother of the boy she remem- 
bered. But his hair was the same, close and yellow, 
with a tendency to ripple, and when he turned^ and 
looked at her standing in the doorway, she saw that 
his eyes were just as blue as of old. 

'You know my niece. Miss Dalison,' she heard 
Aunt Ann say; and as she shook hands with Stephen, 
and they exchanged little polite remarks, she was 
dismayed and angry to discover that she suddenly 
felt artificial and self-conscious. 

They went in solemnly to luncheon. Sir Joshua 
faced a plateau of cold salt beef and a pigeon-pie ; 
Ann Bail began vigorously to carve a couple of 
chickens ; veal cutlets steamed in front of (fteorgie, 
and a glazed tongue arched itself before Bella and 
the guest. 

' I fear we have no curry to offer you,' said Miss 
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Bail with regret ; * but chickens will perhaps prove a 
pleasant change.' 

Stephen puzzled the company by his almost 
vehement preference for salt beef. He might have 
explained that, having eaten practically nothing but 
chickens for the last three years, he never wished to 
see another ; but he shrank from opening the subject 
of India. However, he was not to escape. His 
voyage was discussed ; then the Indian climate ; the 
reptiles, the insects, and wild beasts of the country. 

^ And no doubt you can tell me,' said Ann Bail, 
* whether the missionaries make any real headway in 
India ? My sister and I have subscribed for years 
to the Church Missionary Society. We take a deep 
interest in the conversion of the heathen.' 

Tm afraid I know very little about it,' said 
Stephen; and the thoughtof Abel Tod swept through 
his mind like a cold wraith. * I — I believe the mis- 
sionaries are very earnest and hard-working, and 
make enormous sacrifices for their cause.' 

* Oh, yes ; that goes without saying. But are the 
sacrifices and the hard work in vain ?' 

* I shouldn't think so, said Stephen vaguely. 

* Have you ever known a native convert to Chris- 
tianity?' inquired Bella, who, if there was an un- 
pleasant question that could be asked, always 
contrived, intentionally or otherwise, to ask it; 
though on this occasion she was innocent of malice. 

Stephen flushed uncomfortably, and a sense of 
resentment rose within him. Seated at the prosaic 
English luncheon-table, eating cold salt beef, listen- 
ing to the old ladies' parlance, trying to realize that 
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Georgie Dalison was actually opposite to him in the 
flesh, he felt that he might surely have been allowed 
to shake off the past, for the time, at least. Yet 
now the recollection of Sunia waiting for his return 
in the little bungalow beside the aqueduct, Muttroo 
careful and conscientious in his charge, the Kali 
Nadi, even the white mare and the dogs, all seemed 
to be clamouring to him of their claim. Not for 
a moment was he to be permitted to forget. . . . He 
suddenly became aware that Miss Bella Bail was 
gazing at him in placid expectation of an answer to 
her question. 

' Yes,' he said, as unconcernedly as he could ; ' I 
have come across one or two. But,' he added in 
haste, seeing Bella's mouth open to emit further 
inquiries, ' I can tell you nothing about them ;' and 
he turned the subject by mentioning that he expected 
the de Vitres at Daresfield the following week. 

This lead to much question and answer. Yes ; it 
was true that his stepfather was hopelessly blind; 
it was, of course, a terrible misfortune, and a great 
grief to his mother; she was not at all strong, and he 
hoped the change would do them all good ; they 
were to make their home at Daresfield, if they liked 
to do so ; there were four children, two girls and two 
boys; the boys were at school, the girls would be 
coming with their parents; one was thirteen, the 
eldest of the family, the other, the youngest, was 
nine ; the boys came between. 

'And are they all Roman Catholics?' asked 
Bella. 

' I believe they are.' 

16 
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There was a shocked silence, which was broken by 
Sir Joshua. 

* That reminds me,' he said : * what are you going 
to do about the Daresfield living V 

'I wish,' said Ann, 'that you would give it to 
Mr. Jenkins, the little man who has been taking the 
duty since your uncle's first illness in the winter. 
He is a poor curate with a family. His wife was one 
of the Rorkes — a good name, but no money. Why 
they allowed her to marry him I can't imagine — 
except that there were seven daughters, and all so 
plain.' 

' They each took a vow when they grew up that 
they would accept the first man who proposed to 
them/ said Georgie, * which I really think, under the 
circumstances, was very wise; and they are all 
married, the whole seven.' 

' Georgiana, how can you repeat such gossip ?' 

* It was Aunt Bella who told me,' said Georgie 
demurely. * But let us return to Mr. Jenkins.' 

'I had thought of offering him the living/ said 
Stephen ; ' but I was waiting to consult someone. I 
feel rather at sea about everything at present.' 

' Well, you won't do better than Jenkins/ said Sir 
Joshua ; ' he's an energetic, God-fearing little feller, 
and he roars at the people from the pulpit, which is 
just what they like. It'll make a hole in your 
pocket. Dare, not being able to run that part of the 
show yourself, like your uncle; but I dare say you 
won't feel it. Now, there's another thing I wanted 
to tell you : you ought to take the 'ounds.' For 
some unknown reason Sir Joshua always spoke of 
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'ounds and 'orses. * I hear Spalding wants to give 
*em up, and can't very well do so till the right substi- 
tute is found. He was saying only yesterday, when 
I met him on my way home from Daresfield, that 
they think you'd be the very feller. Plenty of time, 
and money, and room, young enough to be keen, and 
not too young to do the business properly. There's 
nobody else to come forward if you don't.* 

Georgie saw Stephen's eyes glisten with pleasure, 
but only for a moment. She noticed that he checked 
with an effort the eager reply that rose to his lips. 

'I couldn't decide anything this year,' he said, 
with reserve. ' I must get all the Daresfield affairs 
into order first, and it will take some time. My 
uncle left things in rather a mess, which seems 
unlike him, but I suppose he bad been feeling ill for 
some time, and he was an old man. Then I haven't 
retired yet from my Indian appointment, and at the 
end of my six months' leave I shall probably go 
back to settle up things and hand over my charge 
officially. I came away at a moment's notice, you 
see.' 

' Ah !' said Sir Joshua, with apparent compre- 
hension, * of course, that's just where it is. Well, 
then, when everything's straight, you'll have to begin 
and do your dooty by the county. We shall want 
you on the bench, and we must make old Spalding 
just hang on till you're ready to see about the 'ounds. 
You might even think of coming forward at the next 
election, eh ?' 

' Oh, that's a long way off,' said Stephen, rather 
helplessly. 

16 — 2 
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He was still drugged with the influence of the 
years that lay behind him. He had not yet forced 
himself to realize the magnitude of the change that 
had revolutionized his life. 

Georgie Dalison looked at him with attention. 
What had happened in India ? Something that had 
starved the man's spirit and left an impress on him 
that would not easily be effaced. She felt keenly 
sorry, with a quick, almost jealous sympathy that 
completely brushed away the fit of shyness so unusual 
to her ; and, after luncheon^ with an intuitive desire 
to protect him from the questions and advice he 
seemed to dread, she proposed that they should visit 
the garden together while he smoked. 

Miss Bail readily assented to the suggestion. She 
had not relinquished the hope that Stephen Dare 
might yet interfere with Mr. Kane's intentions 
towards her niece, and there was subtlety in her 
announcement that she had letters to write, if Mr. 
Dare would excuse her. Sir Joshua repaired to the 
library where he was in the habit of evading ' the 
most horrible hour of the whole day ' by slumbering 
noisily. 

' That's a rum feller,' he remarked to himself, as 
he sank into his shabby, leather armchair; 'seems 
almost as if it hurt him to talk.' 

Bella carried her knitting to a sofa in one of the 
drawing-room windows, a place she usually avoided 
on account of the draught ; but it so happened that 
the situation commanded an extensive view of the 
grounds, and, for once, with her shawl well up round 
her neck, she determined to risk a chill. Her £aided 
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eyes sedulously followed the young couple crossing 
the lawn in the sunshine, and even her thin, un- 
imaginative soul was stirred with a faint appreciation 
of their comeliness. 

They made a pleasing vision in their youth and 
symmetry. The man, tall and fair, with ruddy 
bronze of skin, and the supple strength of outline 
that comes of good proportions and physical activity ; 
the girl, slender, graceful, glowing in her contrasting 
type of beauty, moving at his side with easy carriage 
and the little well-bred confidence of manner that 
was peculiarly her own. 

*Now, I wonder what they are talking about,' 
murmured Bella. 

Without removing her gaze from the window, she 
pulled a wool-work stool from beneath the sofa, to 
support the alpaca-shod foot that was afflicted with 
the ingrowing toe-nail. 

The duologue, could she have heard it, began with 
orthodox triteness. 

* Eversrthing must be so different after India,' 
said Georgie, with an effort, feeling that the re- 
mark was foolishly obvious ; but her companion 
had seemed unwilling to open a conversation, and 
they could hardly continue to pace the lawn in 
silence. 

He smiled slowly. It was as if no words could 
express how different he found it. 

' It is all much the same here as before you went 
away,' she went on ; * the gardens and the park and 
the lake, and the aunts and the uncle. Only a few 
more creepers have climbed up the walls, and the 
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wisteria and magnolia trees are thicker — and we are 
all a little older.' 

'You are not quite the same/ he said, with 
hesitation. 

* Well, I was only a child when you went to India. 
One can't expect to remain always seventeen, un- 
fortunately ; I have grown up, and so have you.' 

She glanced at him furtively. There were lines 
about the vivid blue eyes, a patient hardness in the 
mouth and chin. Again she queried jealously what 
had been the history of those years in India ? He 
had set forth a light-hearted boy, full of enthusiasm, 
garrulous with youth and animal spirits, gaily con- 
fident and self-assured. He had returned a silent, 
inscrutable man, with a hopeless finality of manner, 
obviously oppressed by bitter experience. 

They moved over the thick, smooth grass together. 
The quiet force of the girl's presence soothed, while 
yet it attracted Dare disturbingly. 

' Everything, in a way, looks different,' he said, as 
though with a certain mental effort ; ' but I suppose 
it is I really who have changed. I feel as if I were 
walking in my sleep. They say it is the unexpected 
that always happens ; but I think if that was true, 
most of us would be raving lunatics. An unexpected 
upheaval of one's life is most unbalancing.' 

'Then you were sorry to have to come home?' 
she asked, rather wistfully. 

He turned to her with sudden energy. 

* Sorry ? Good God ' 

He ceased abruptly, and walked on, without speak- 
ing, till they reached the shrubbery. 
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The rhododendrons were coming into bloom ; rich 
masses of purple, crimson, and white ; handfuls of 
colour piled upon the dark green foliage. They 
plunged in amongst the fragrant brilliance, walking 
in single file along the narrow, mossy path, and 
Georgie held the silence at bay with disjointed 
fragments of talk, uttered over her shoulder to the 
quiet figure behind her. Then she, too, was smitten 
dumb, as a quick turn of the pathway brought them 
to the summer-house that stood, smothered with ivy, 
in a sheltered clearing. Involuntarily she turned as 
though to retrace her steps, and their eyes met 
warmly. The memory of their parting was almost 
like a sound that was audible to them simultaneously. 
There was a moment's breathless pause. Then 
Georgie stepped up to the hut and peered through 
a little window that was half-choked with the ivy. 

'There is nothing to see inside,' she said com- 
posedly, * except spiders and an old croquet box.' 

And she quickly pioneered him down another path 
that led them to the unromantic region of gardeners 
and greenhouses. 

Mit Mit Mit Mit ii 

Instead of returning to Daresfield when he left 
Blew Park that afternoon, Stephen drove for miles 
along the country roads without regard to distance 
or direction. The rapid movement quieted the 
tumult in his heart, and held his thoughts in check, 
and the free, sharp trotting of the brown mare, the 
rich luxuriance of pasture and cultivation through 
which he passed, the peaceful, prosperous villages, 
the commons gold and white with gorse and blossom. 
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gave him a comparative sense of comfort. He 
would have liked to drive till nightfall, but the 
mystified little groom and the mare must be con- 
sidered, and already, when he drew up at his own 
front-door, the former was showing signs of distress, 
though with the willing courage of good breeding 
she would have trotted till she dropped. Dare laid 
a remorseful hand on her wet shoulder. 

* Poor old girl !' he said, * it shan't happen again ;' 
and she turned her muzzle to him as though in 
graceful acknowledgment of his compunction. 

He went into the silent entrance-hall and stood 
by the heavy oak table, mechanically drawing off 
his gloves. The doors and windows stood open 
everywhere — a concession to his Indian habits, 
strongly disapproved of by Hawkins — and cool, sweet 
scents from flower-beds mingled with the musty 
odours of the old house. He could see into the 
panelled smoking-room, the oldest part of the build- 
ing, with its low ceiling and wide fireplace ; into 
the stern library, with its lining of bookcases and 
their brass-wire doors ; into the inner hall, with its 
settees, its Spanish leather screen, and dark, indis- 
tinct pictures on the walls ; and on beyond, into a 
comer of the stiff, unused drawing-room, with a 
glimpse of sunny terrace through a long French 
window. How often at Nandi he had recalled these 
familiar rooms, little imagining that he should one 
day actually enter them as master. 

A curious sense of unreality was still upon him, 
the sonambulant sensation that he had experienced 
ever since his arrival. Once or twice he had moved 
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about the house, touching the furniture and the 
walls, saying to himself, * It is mine — that is mine — 
it is all mine.* Now, with an added, restless long- 
ing he passed through the chain of rooms out on to 
the terrace, where Hawkins had placed the tea- 
things ready for his return. He lingered for a 
moment by the glittering table, and then went on 
to that end of the terrace from whence he could 
look over the grounds and the sloping woods to the 
square tower of the little church that rose from the 
foot of the hill. Many times he had remembered 
this particular view with a sense of regret that he 
was never to see it again, and now it was his to 
behold when he pleased for the rest of his life. 

He sighed bitterly. It had all come too late. 
His inheritance, his money, his position were all 
worth little to him now compared with what they 
might have been. This afternoon the dormant love 
that had lain in his heart for Georgie Dalisbn had 
awoke and burst into active reality. At the moment 
when he had seen remembrance in her eyes, he 
had recognised tumultuously that she was the one 
woman he had always loved, that she was the one 
woman he should love till the end of his life. The 
thought of her frank, expressive face, her delicate 
dignity, her clear brown eyes, wrung his soul vnith 
regret. Why — why had he forfeited all his claim to 
real happiness ? . Why had he scattered his years 
to the winds, wasted and ruined his hopes ? Now 
he must never try to woo her ; never gradually, 
courteously, tenderly strive to win her perfect love 
and faith ; never ask her to be his wife, and pass a 
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golden dream of engagement days until she should 
come with him to Daresfield as its reverenced 
mistress. What a full life might have been theirs, 
with nothing to mar the bright contentment — money 
in plenty, tastes in common, youth and health. 

Then he violently checked his imaginings, and 
walked with sharp, impatient footsteps to and fro 
over the stone flags, telling himself that in any case 
Georgie would never have married him ; that he 
was a conceited ass to think that she remembered 
their young attempts at love-making save with kind 
amusement ; that with her evident experience of the 
fashionable world he must now impress her only as 
a dull, uninteresting specimen of the ordinary Anglo- 
Indian. But again her eyes rose before him clear 
and brown. In them he saw neither forgetfulness 
nor amusement, but something which told him that 
the girlish tenderness she had felt for him had 
remained with her, and might be quickened and 
developed into love. Standing again motionless on 
the terrace, gazing over the green, quiet landscape, 
listening to the faint stirring of the trees and the 
high, clear voices of the birds, there came to Dare 
the first distant murmur of a temptation that was 
to prove strong, subtle, insidious; that afterwards 
grew and fought, and argued, clamouring down his 
scruples, crushing his will within its grasp. 



CHAPTER VII 

Summer sunshine, confident, splendid, triumphant, 
charged full upon the terrace at Daresfield, heating 
to a glow the level flagstones, crumbling to dust the 
strips of mossy mould between the slabs. Great 
urns, filled with scarlet geraniums, blazed torch-like 
at measured intervals along the balustrade, and 
guarded the lichen-spattered steps that led on to 
stretches of grass ruled in broad lines by recent 
mowing. The slumberous, loitering afternoon atmo- 
sphere enwrapt the solid, gray house and tranquil 
grounds. 

Charles de Vitre, Stephen Dare's stepfather, 
leaned back in his low basket -chair under the 
chestnut-trees at the end of the lawn, and absorbed 
the beauty around him with every sense but the one 
he had lost. His thin, sensitive hands touched the 
warm grass with lingering pleasure; he inhaled a 
multitude of mingled perfumes from flower-beds 
near by, massed in patches of brilliant colour; he 
listened with rapture to the sensuous humming of 
the bees. 

' '' That is not water that hath not lotuses ; 
That is not a lotus that hath not a bee ; 
That is not a bee that hath not a hum ; 
That is not a hum that ravisheth not the soul." ' 

251 
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Mrs, de Vitre, drowsing over her wooden knitting- 
needles and a heap of fleecy white wool, raised her 
head. 

* What did you say, dear ?' 

* I only quoted some lines that came from a for- 
gotten corner of my mind. How exquisite all this 
is ! I cdLufeel the colour ever)rwhere.* 

For a moment he put his hands to his sightless 
eyes. 

The woman glanced at him swiftly, with the 
loving, passionate pity that was ever alight for him 
in her breast. She touched his knee caressingly. 

' Oh, the happiness of seeing you here !' she said 
— 'away from the stuffy little rooms and narrow 
streets, and the dulness and restraint. What it 
means to me I can't tell you I' 

He turned his handsome, mobile face towards 
her. For his fifty years he was a singularly young- 
looking man, with classic features, and fine brown 
hair only now showing gray at the temples. He 
smiled contentedly, accepting his wife's expressions 
of thankfulness on his account as a perfectly natural 
outcome. 

* It seems only yesterday that we came here,' he 
said reflectively ; * and yet it must be quite a month 
ago. Poor little home at Fulham I We got a lot 
of happiness out of it one way and another, didn't 
we? And the trouble might have been far worse 
if that dear, good son of yours hadn't come to the 
rescue.' 

Mr. de Vitre's artistic, unpractical mind had failed 
to realize that but for Stephen ' the trouble ' would 
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have meant, starvation^ and his wife had always skil- 
fully disguised the unpleasant truth. 

* I sometimes fear,' he added, ' that he gave up 
more than we knew in order to keep us going, I 
only trust my wretched helplessness didn't tax the 
boy too heavily.' 

Mrs. de Vitre looked uneasy. The words caused 
old misgivings to stir beneath the crust of custom 
and silence that buried them. There rose in her 
mind the memory of the day when she had gone 
from Edward Dare's presence with a cheque in her 
hand for twenty-five pounds, and on her lips the 
words, * I must write to Stephen. I must write to 
Stephen.' Since then the dominating love and 
anxiety for husband and children had ever forced 
down the haunting consciousness of her eldest son's 
self-sacrifice in India. 

* He assured me from the very first that he could 
do it. There was never any protest or reluctance,' 
she said, in involuntary vindication. 

* Oh, well, I suppose, like all Indian oJBficials, he 
got good pay and could afford it ; and he need never 
think of money again now, at any rate, lucky beggar ! 
Only sometimes it strikes me as odd that he should 
hate India so viciously. He never speaks of the 
country if he can help it, never tells us anything 
about his life out there ; and I have wondered if it 
could be because he was obliged to go short on our 
account, that was all.' 

He paused and fumbled for his cigarette-case. 
His wife helped him, and lit the match, then brushed 
some shreds of tobacco from his coat. She said 
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nothing. At times she experienced a fierce curiosity 
to learn the history of her son's life in India, but an 
instinctive dread of what she might hear had made 
her shrink from asking him questions. 

* I am sure/ went on Mr. de Vitre, * I should have 
loved India. I often wished I could go there in my 
young days. The gorgeous colouring would have 
been something to remember for a lifetime. But 
that Philistine, Stephen, says he never noticed it — 
that everything out there looked the same colour to 
him, a dirty, dusty yellow, and the green of Old 
England is all the colour he ever wishes to see 
again.' 

* Stephen has no artistic sense,' said Stephen's 
mother, smiling — ' he never had. As a small boy he 
was always simple, manly, and reliable, but not the 
least imaginative, and he never could express his 
feelings. It is so curious to see him now, exactly 
the same in character, but with maturity and 
experience added.' She hesitated for a moment, 
then continued : * You know, at first when he came 
home I was seriously alarmed about him. I thought 
India had sapped all his youth and vitality and 
spirit. But now a great deal of that moody indif- 
ference or reserve seems to have worn off, though he 
still gets fits of it now and then. And he does so 
love this place and the life ! I think the girls have 
helped to brighten him up, too. They adore him. 
And when the boys come home for their holidays 
they will make things livelier still.' Mrs. de Vitre 
sighed with satisfaction. 'Oh I sometimes I can 
hardly believe it is all true, and I expect to see 
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Edward Dar^ appear and turn every one of us out 
of the house.' 

* Stephen's wife will turn us all out of the house, 
sooner or later,' observed Mr. de Vitre. 

* Of course, we must expect that, and I do hope 
he will marry.' She was now almost selfishly eager 
for her son's happiness, feeling, perhaps, that every 
additional joy in his life would help to compensate 
for whatever he might have suffered through her. 
* If he does he will always be good to us and the 
children just the same, that I know. I hope Georgie 
Dalison will marry him.* 

* The girl with the charming voice.' 

' Yes; and she is equally charming in herself. He 
has seen a good deal of her since he came home, 
and I am certain he cares for her. They would 
make such a splendid pair. I remember Stephen 
talking about her to me before he went out to India* 
when she couldn't have been more than a schoolgirl. 
I believe Miss Bail put her foot down and stopped 
any love-making. Now I have no doubt she would 
be rejoiced to see her niece Mrs. Dare of Daresfield. 
The old ladies are coming over this afternoon to pay 
their first visit of ceremony. They have been waiting 
for settled weather, and now they have certainly got 
it. I laugh when I remember how they snubbed me in 
the old days, when their dreadful old father wanted 
to marry me. The present Sir Joshua reminds 
me painfully of his father. Here are Stephen and 
the girls. I wonder what they have been doing 7' 

Stephen crossed the terrace with a little figure in 
white muslin hanging affectionately on to each arm. 
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Then he seized his sisters round their waists and 
ran them down the steps and along the laxvn, laugh- 
ing and shrieking, till they dropped breathless on to 
a rug at their mother's feet. 

' Stephen has been giving us a riding lesson/ said 
Margaret, the elder girl, whose musical talent had 
been cultivated at her brother's expense, but who 
now thought she should prefer to be an artist. * We 
got the luggage-cart pony. Old Jackson was so 
cross. And we dug an awful saddle out of the 
harness-room — the kind you see on a donkey at 
the seaside. It must have belonged to Uncle 
Edward's mother, I should think. We took it in 
turns, and tied your dust-cloak over our knees, 
and Stephen held us on and ran till we all got 
boiled.' 

* We are to have habits and saddles, and a proper 
pony each, aren't we, Stephen darling ?' said Norah. 

He parried her caresses, which were frequent and 
vehement. 

* Yes, if you'll go out with Jackson and leading- 
reins, and not expect me to hold you on and run 
any more.' 

' No. You will have to ride with us. You look 
so lovely on a horse !' 

* You are much too good to those children, 
Stephen,' said his mother, looking at him rather 
wistfully. 

He smiled at her and said he was afraid he had 
let them get very hot. 

' No, we are not a bit hot,' argued Norah, whose 
face looked as if she had been holding it in front of 
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the kitchen fire. * I love heat. If uncle Edward 
hadn^t died I should have gone out to India to keep 
house for Stephen as soon as I was big enough. 
I want to go to India, and I shall get there somehow 
when I am grown up, even if I have to go as a 
missionary. 

* You'd better stay in England/ said her father, 
'where there are no poisonous snakes, no mosquitos, 
or plague, or cholera.' 

* But no men,' said Margaret precociously. 

* Margaret !' protested her mother. *Now go in 
doors both of you, and get cool and tidy before the 
visitors arrive. The Miss Bails will be here soon. 
I hope Bella Bail will allow us to have tea out here, 
but she will probably say it is too draughty.' 

' Is that dear, darling Miss Dalison coming ?' 
asked Norah excitedly. 

' Very likely,' returned her mother, * but I am not 
sure.' 

* She gave us a lovely time when Stephen took us 
over to tea at Blew Park,' continued the child, * and 
she said we might call her Georgie. I love her. 
Don't you, Stephen ? Stephen, are you asleep ? 
When we went up into her room we saw such a 
funny old picture of you — ^when you were young, 
with your hair all sticking up, and your collar quite 
different.' 

The blood rushed to Stephen's forehead, and he 
tilted his hat over his eyes. 

* Go in, go in, children,' said Mrs. de Vitre, with 
intuitive interference ; ' you are neither of you fit to 
be seen.' 

17 
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They went reluctantly, and when they had dis- 
appeared, Stephen rose. 

* I must go and clean up too,' he said ; and as he 
sauntered across the grass his mother's eye followed 
him with affectionate sympathy. 

* I have a feeling,' she told her husband, ^ that if 
Georgie Dalison does come this afternoon he means 
to propose to her.' 

' A man must be pretty certain of acceptance to 
propose in his own house,' said De Vitre. 

'Oh, I don't for a moment think she means to 
refuse him. I have seen them together;' and 
Mrs. de Vitre rolled up her knitting with a confident 
air. 

Neither of them had a notion of the real state 
of Stephen's mind as he left them and proceeded to 
the house with slow, careless steps. They would 
have been amazed to see him a few moments later 
pacing his bedroom with clenched fists and harassed 
eyes. Nothing did they know or suspect of the 
sleepless nights, the torment of heart and conscience ; 
the poisoned memories which he endeavoured to 
escape by long mornings of hard work over the estate 
affairs, afternoons spent in amusing the children, 
avoidance of all but compulsory solitude ; the reso- 
lutions, always broken, to stay away from Blew 
Park, to shun possible meetings with Georgie, to 
strangle the consuming insistent hunger for her 
presence. 

He stood at his window, and watched for her 
coming down the long avenue of elm and beech- 
trees. Within him raged the torturing conflict that 
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was ever ready to seize him in its grip. Over and 
over again the same specious persuasions, the weary 
reasonings, the swaying arguments; the struggle 
against the irresistible longing to ignore that passage 
of his Indian life, known onlv to himself and to those 
who could conceive no moral difficulty in the present 
situation. Loo Skinner, who would only applaud his 
sense ; Joe Renny, who remained una£Fected by the 
private concerns of his bachelor assistants ; Muttroo, 
who would consider provision beyond a modest 
amount for ' the low-born niece of a Hindu watch- 
man ' as criminal waste of money ; Sunia herself, 
ignorant, superstitious, averse from him, who had 
understood nothing of the 'pooja' by the padre's 
death-bed, and would live for the rest of her days in 
pious, priest-ridden contentment, respected and con- 
ciliated as a wealthy widow. What man of the 
world would bid him hesitate, or blame him if he 
fastened down the hateful page and never looked 
into it again ? 

But below the subtle promptings ran the pitiless 
knowledge that he had permitted the padre to 
sanctify his union with Sunia as a justification of 
the indulgence he desired; and whether the non- 
descript ceremony was legal or not — a point that 
could easily be determined — appeared to him a minor 
consideration, for he knew that he had responded 
deliberately to the words of his nation's Church, with 
the intention of regarding the woman as his wife. 

Though his religious views were inactive rather 
than non-existent, his ethical sense was strong, and 
he felt that to ignore the unprovable rite would be 
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equally culpable whether it had lawfully bound him 
to Sunia or possessed no legal value. 

Up and down went the mental sea-saw; while 
Georgie Dalison, all ignorant of her lover's burden, 
was nearing Daresfield, driven by Sir Joshua in his 
four-wheeled dog-cart. Behind them lumbered the 
barouche which contained Aunt Ann, in spotted 
sateen and a mushroom hat, £acing Bella, who sat 
with her back to the horses under the unopened half 
of the carriage, wrapped in a fur cloak and the 
inevitable Shetland shawl. 

Sir Joshua was keenly interested in the signs of 
care and improvement that became evident as they 
drove through the lodge gates. 

* Place quite different already ; looks better every 
time I come over. Trees thinned out, drive properly 
weeded and repaired, gates and palings renewed, 
men at work about the place. Dare's a practical 
young feller, and not above taking hints from his 
elders. I told him that bit of plantation ought 
to come out, and I see he's doing it. You should 
make up your mind to marry him, Georgie, my dear, 
if you want to marry anybody.' 

' I'm afraid I must wait till he asks me,' said 
Georgie indifferently. 

'Well, if I'm not mistaken, you won't have to 
wait long,' chuckled Sir Joshua, flourishing his 
whip. 

His niece drew his attention to a cock pheasant 
that was scuttling with undignified haste through 
the undergrowth, and his subsequent dissertation on 
the disgraceful way in which the Daresfield preserves 
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had hitherto been neglected brought them to the 
long, gray house without a reversion to the subject 
that had made Georgie's heart beat riotously beneath 
the outward calmness of her demeanour. Her in- 
ability to control her sensations exasperated her. 
She had not as yet admitted to herself that she 
cared for Stephen; she was trying to ignore the 
flame that had been kindled from the spark of her 
girlish fancy. She continued to pretend, with the 
ruthless egoism of one in love, that she was still in 
a state of uncertainty with regard to her feelings 
towards Stafford Kane — still 'thinking it over' till 
his letter, now nearly due, should arrive and 
necessitate decision. She could not but recognise 
that Stephen loved her; his moroseness melted in 
her presence, his old buoyancy of spirit returned, 
his eyes were eloquent. But even yet he gave her 
the impression of one carrying a secret burden on 
his mind. She had seen him lapse from cheerfulness 
into dejection without apparent cause, his laughter 
die down as though checked by recollection, a 
sudden clouding of his face in the middle of a 
sentence. Frequently she puzzled over this with 
an anxious concern for Stephen's sake, mingled 
with an unacknowledged foreboding for her own 
peace of mind in the future. During these last few 
weeks they had laughed, talked, argued, idled to- 
gether ; but throughout she had persistently blinded 
herself to the fact that she was but awaiting his 
declaration, and that, if it came, she must surrender 
to it. 
At the square stone porch Miss Dalison and Sir 
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Joshua waited for the barouche, and presently 
Hawkins conducted the little group of guests out on 
to the terrace where Stephen and the de Vitre 
family were gathered to receive them. Sir Joshua 
poked with his stick at the rims of moss between 
the slabs while greetings were being exchanged. 

'AH this ought to be scraped up/ he said, and 
looked about him with critical eyes. *Take you 
some time to get the place into thorough order, 
Dare; but you've done wonders already — ^wonders!' 

'Your geraniums are finer than ours,' said Miss 
Bail jealously. 

' Have you kept on the head gardener ?' inquired 
Bella. * I remember he was called Pooke — such an 
unpleasant name. No thank you,' she added firmly, 
in response to Stephen's suggestion ; * I will not 
step on to the grass. I will stay here.' 

Therefore the whole party weakly remained on 
the terrace, and found themselves sitting in a circle 
on the hot flag-stones, having tea in the full glare of 
the sun. The children were awed into unwonted 
silence, in spite of the presence of their beloved 
Georgie, against whom they squeezed adoringly. 
Miss Bail descanted on the modern distaste for 
sugar in tea, and the extraordinary innovation of 
savoury sandwiches — ^which, nevertheless, she now 
consumed with relish. Bella showered questions on 
Mr. de Vitre, who, when ignorant of the informa- 
tion she desired, invented his replies, thereby con- 
siderably puzzling the inquisitive old lady. Sir 
Joshua finished the bread and butter, and drank 
large quantities of tea, palpably missing his 
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moustache cup, and then called upon his host to 
accompany him to the stables. Stephen presently 
left him there at his own request, deep in discussion 
with the old coachman concerning the merits of an 
aged carriage-horse that had come as a colt from 
Blew Park. 



CHAPTER VIII 

Dare hurried back to the house, to see his mother 
and the Miss Bails disappearing in slow procession 
through one of the long windows. The children 
went with them, but Mr. de Vitre sat smoking on 
the terrace and Georgie was by his side; he was 
entertaining her with talk of pictures, books, music, 
all the things he loved. She rose as Stephen 
approached. 

* They are going over the house,' she said ; * Aunt 
Bella was anxious to see the bedrooms. She said 
she had not been upstairs since the time of old 
Mr. Dare's mother. Perhaps I ought to go too V 

*Not unless you want to,' said Stephen; but 
almost unconsciously they moved side by side 
towards the house. 

It was a relief to enter the long, dim drawing- 
room after the heat of the terrace outside. The 
blinds had been drawn low early in the day, and 
the atmosphere was cool, fragrant, restful. Mrs. 
de Vitre had pulled the large old-fashioned furniture 
into comfortable, convenient positions, and had 
banished some of the more hideous articles. On 
the handsome inlaid tables were placed bowls of 
flowers, books, and valuable curios extracted from 
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careful hiding-places; the faded damask curtains 
were replaced by silken hangings, delicately em< 
broidered, that for the last seventy years had lain 
folded in the bottom drawer of a bedroom chest. 

Georgie sat down on one of the low, broad sofas. 

'This room is delicious!' she said. 'I wonder 
what the aunts thought when they saw it. I expect 
they highly disapprove. I wish they would let me 
pull the drawing-room about at Blew Park. In old 
Mr. Dare's time this was just like ours ; we used to 
drive over once a year for the flower-show, and all 
the old ladies came in here and sat round the walls, 
and rested, after they had inspected the tents. I 
can see them now.' 

* The village has decided to have no flower-show 
this year out of respect for my uncle's memory, 
which is nice of them, especially as he was a shocking 
bad landlord.' 

* You will make a great difference to them. Uncle 
Joshua is never tired of talking about all you are 
doing for the estate. He used to get so furious with 
old Mr. Dare because he would never spend a penny 
on the place.' 

' He had a mania that he was going into the 
workhouse, when really he was exceedingly well off. 
But I believe when he first came into the property 
he had to cut down expenses for a time, owing 
principally to my grandmother's extravagance, and 
I suppose the habit grew on him. Then I'm afraid 
my poor father cost him a good deal, which was 
the reason why he never liked me. Whether he 
relented and destroyed his will, intending that I 
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should have the property, or whether he meant to 
make another not in my favour, we shall never 
know. Anyway here I am. I love every inch of 
the place, and want to see it all quite perfect ' 

Loud in his mind the words clamoured for utter- 
ance : * And that will never be till you are here as 
mistress.' It seemed as though she must be able 
to hear them. He sat down unsteadily at her side. 
She was leaning forward examining an ivory puzzle 
she had taken from the table, and he looked at it 
also, abstractedly, over her shoulder. So near to 
his lips was the white nape of her neck, with the 
roll of crisp dark hair Ijdng upon it in warm con- 
trast. His sight grew dim, his pulses deafened him. 
Past and future were obliterated by the moment. 
India, Sunia, Nandi, Maru — all the old miserable 
days became remote, unreal, insignificant, as the 
memory of a dream. 

Suddenly she turned and looked at him, meaning 
to say something about the toy she held in her 
hands; but the words were forgotten, and she 
flushed, tremulous and responsive, before the love 
that leapt from his eyes. For a second the silence 
throbbed. Then abruptly the door was flung open, 
and Hawkins entered with a salver in his hand. 

The old man hesitated, doubtful whether he had 
not intruded at a critical moment; but be quickly 
recovered his equanimity and advanced towards his 
master. 

* The second post, sir,' he said blandly ; and Dare 
took the little pile of letters and papers. 

Uppermost, staring him in the face, lay a narrow. 
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empty envelope with an anna stamp upon it, addressed 
in his own handwriting to himself. And as Hawkins 
left the room, discreetly closing the door behind him, 
Stephen sat with the letters in his hand, gazing at 
the soiled, crumpled little envelope, the postmark, 
the familiar stamp, the address he himself had written 
at his office-table in the centre room of the Nandi 
bungalow, with Muttroo waiting expectant and 
attentive at his elbow. 

Now he was violently recalled to the reality of the 
barrier he had raised between himself and a happi- 
ness free of reproach. It was as though an icy 
douche had drenched his heart. He felt numbed, 
bewildered, aghast at the situation; for he knew 
that practically he had avowed his love for Georgie, 
and that in another moment hers might have been 
confessed for him. He was conscious of the stir of 
her linen gown and the chink of her bangles as she 
moved her position slightly. He could not speak — 
could not look at her. His sight was nailed to the 
Nandi postmark, the Indian stamp, the recriminatory 
envelope. 

The girl waited quietly, with anxious eyes upon 
her lover's face that but a moment before had been 
pleading, ardent, adoring. Now it was set and hard 
as a plaster cast. He said no word ; made no 
movement to renew the little scene that Hawkins 
had interrupted. 

She waited, discarding all pretence and self- 
deception. She loved him. And the force of her 
love made keen and acute her natural intuition. 
She felt that a great deal more than the untimely 
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entrance of Hawkins had started up between herself 
and Stephen to chill the love-words that had been 
upon his lips — that mentally he was suffering sorely, 
and all concern for herself and her own feelings was 
merged into a yearning sympathy for his distress. 
Swiftly the conviction that some hidden trouble 
oppressed him recurred to her with renewed insis- 
tence. Something had stirred up the old bitterness 
— ^perhaps the sight of the letter that lay beneath 
his fingers, a sudden flash of memory, a stab of 
conscience. It hardly mattered what. Simply she 
longed to help him ; but because there had been no 
spoken understanding between them, because she 
was a girl and conventionality forbade plain speech, 
she could only aid him indirectly with tact and mute 
consideration. She mtfe and went to one of the long 
windows. 

* Poor Mr. de Vitre is all alone,* she said, con- 
trolling her voice. * We really ought to go out and 
talk to him. How charming he is 1 I don't wonder 
at your mother's devotion. His blindness is so 
sad.' 

Her manner was natural and unconcerned, but 
her face was white, and she stood with her back to 
Stephen till the sound of voices and footsteps on 
the terrace, followed by the boisterous approach of 
Norah to the window^ came as a horrible form of 
relief to them both. 

*Miss Bail will order the carriage,' complained 
the child, as she dragged Georgie out on to the 
terrace ; * and we haven't talked to you at all. We 
want to know when you will come over again ?' 
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* I think it will be your turn to come and see me/ 
said Georgie, ' When will you both come ?' 

* To-morrow !' they shrieked in ecstasy. 
Mrs, de Vitre interfered. 

'I am sure Miss Dalison won't want to see you 
again so soon. If it is fine, perhaps — Saturday ?' 

' Yes ; let them come on Saturday,' decided Miss 
Bail, who was fond of children. 

* By ourselves,' stipulated Norah eagerly, fearful 
lest the treat should degenerate into a call with 
their mother, entailing best frocks, tea in the 
drawing-room, company manners. 

Her frankness caused amusement, and then the 
little babel of leave-taking began. The Miss Bails 
quarrelled politely as to whether the carriage should 
be completely closed or left half open, and as usual 
Bella's placid persistence triumphed. They departed 
with the barouche closed and both windows up, the 
victor calmly impervious to her sister's complaints 
and protests. 

Georgie and Stephen shook hands in silence. 
With wistful confidence she met his gaze. In it she 
recognised a passion of suppressed emotion, regret, 
entreaty; and with an aching heart she drove off 
with her uncle, while gaily answering the children's 
calls as they raced after the dog-cart down the 
avenue. 

All the way home Sir Joshua was maddening. 
He inquired, with interest, if she and Dare had 
* settled it up,' and paid no heed to her annoyed 
protests and denials. He observed, with explosive 
chuckles, that the big room over the hall would 
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make a capital nursery. He also advised her to 
evict * the De Vitre crew ' as soon as possible. 

* Ass of a feller that husband of Mrs. de Vitre's !' 
he said; 'he ought to have been a parson or a 
woman. Don't allow 'em to take root, Georgie, my 
girl. Poor relations are like thistles ; once they get 
in there's no getting them out again.' 

Georgie at last pleaded a headache and begged 
for silence, a petition that was disregarded by Sir 
Joshua, but it at least had the effect of diverting his 
attention to reminiscences of the only three head- 
aches he had ever experienced in his life, till they 
arrived at the front-door of Blew Park. 

' I am going to lie down till dinner-time,' an- 
nounced Georgie, as they entered the hall; 'the 
sun on that terrace was a little too much for me 
this afternoon.' 

She ran upstairs to her room and locked the door, 
forcing the tears back from her eyes. She was 
quivering, overwrought with the thing that had 
happened — almost sick with the shock of the truth 
that confronted her. She loved Stephen Dare 
wholly, unreservedly, and she was equally certain 
that he cared for her ; but there was something in 
the way — something that had risen like a ghost 
between them, and closed his lips at the very 
moment when she felt certain he had been about to 
ask her to marry him. 

She drew a chair to the open window, and sat 
down to think. She marvelled involuntarily at her- 
self for having surrendered her heart to a man who 
was without worldly polish or experience of society ; 
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who lacked utterly the charm of manner and powers 
of converse which had attracted her to Stafford 
Kane ; who was blunt of speech, a little awkward 
of movement, without particular distinction, culture, 
or acquirements. Nevertheless she loved him — 
loved his simplicity, his manliness, his strength. 
He was Stephen, the boy, who had first sounded for 
her the note of passion — Stephen, the man, for 
whom the vibration of that first sweet sound had 
now swelled into a perfect harmony. 

As she sat looking out across the undulating 
slopes of grass in the park, where huge trees swept 
the ground, and purple distance glowed between 
their masses, a dread for the future fell upon her. 
She remembered the local gossip concerning the 
mysterious woman who had declared herself to be 
a friend of Stephen's, and whose audience with 
Edward Dare had left the old man speechless and 
helpless till his death. She recalled the whispers 
she had heard of the evil in men's lives ; stories and 
scandals that had come within her own knowledge 
whilst mixing with the restless, strenuous world she 
left behind her when she came back to Blew Park. 

* But I will forgive him anything — anything,' she 
sobbed, * if only he will trust me.' 

Then later she rose and went to the little bureau 
that had been her mother's, and sat down to write 
a letter. With hasty, trembling fingers she told 
Stafford Kane that she had made her decision 
irrevocably. She could not care for him — could 
never be his wife. 
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When the rumble of wheels had ceased, Stephen 
turned into the smoking-room, and took his letters 
from his pocket. He tore into fragments the empty 
envelope that had come from Nandi ; then he 
opened another that also displayed an Indian post- 
mark, and found, to his surprise, that it contained 
a brief note from Loo Skinner. She wrote to tell 
him that she and her husband had been recalled to 
India by telegram on account of the sad death from 
sunstroke of her brother-in-law, Joe Renny; and 
that now they were all busy breaking up the house 
at Pari, Mrs. Renny and the children were going 
to Mussoorie. The widow was left with nothing 
beyond the insurance money ; but Alfred, the ever- 
generous, would help her by paying for the two boys 
in England. Old Mrs. Larken was to make her 
home with the Skinners, and Sue had proclaimed 
her intention of marrying Mr. Green. Loo con- 
cluded her letter with regrets that she and Mr. Dare 
had not met at home, and a frank avowal that she 
was thankful to be back in India, even under the 
melancholy circumstances, and hoped never to leave 
the country again. 

Stephen laid down the letter with a sigh. So 
the blighted, unsuccessful existence was over — the 
weariness, the work, the disappointment. Joe 
Renny had ceased to toil up and down the canal 
banks, to brave the heat and exposure, to corre- 
spond acrimoniously with his official superiors, to 
rail against the blindness and ingratitude of Govern- 
ment. He had done good work in his own captious 
way, had contributed his full share of oil to the 
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pitiless machinery of Indian administration, and 
now he would lie uncommended and forgotten in 
the little cemetery at Pari, 

Stephen had always intended to invite the Skinners 
to Daresfield before their return to India. He had 
felt pleasure, as well as good-natured amusement, at 
the prospect of their acceptance, for he had a genuine 
regard for Loo, and always remembered that, in- 
directly, he probably owed his present position to 
her well-meant efforts. Now, of course, the visit 
was impossible and, perhaps, on the whole, it was as 
well, for there must have been difficulties to contend 
with. Mrs. Skinner would have needed explaining. 
Mrs. de Vitre might not have discerned the excellent 
qualities that lay beneath Loo's remarkable manners. 
Hawkins would have recognised her as the mysterious 
lady who had provoked his former master to the 
point of paralysis. It would have been necessary to 
extract a promise from Loo herself to remain silent 
concerning the sacrifices, as well as the errors, of his 
life at Nandi. Altogether he was rather relieved 
than otherwise that the invitation would now be 
useless, though he was deeply regretful for the cause 
that made it so. He had always felt drawn towards 
poor Joe Renny. He deplored the little man*s mis- 
managed life and untimely death. 

Then he put the Rennys from his mind. Shaken 
by the crisis through which he had passed that 
afternoon, he had come into his sanctum to collect 
and adjust his thoughts, and to endeavour to arrive 
at some decision for the future. Georgie knew that 
he loved her, and he was resolved to terminate 

18 
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the condition of racking uncertainty and feverish 
vacillation which tortured his heart and brain — to 
set himself a course of action and to abide by it. 
He sat motionless at his writing-table, his lips 
compressed, his eyebrows drawn together, till the 
dressing-bell rang, and he heard his mother leading 
Charles de Vitre across the hall to the staircase. 
He rose and put away his papers ; but that night, 
when all the household was at rest, he came down 
again and paced the room for hours. 

The summer dawn was breaking when he went up 
to his bedroom with weary, lagging steps, and a look 
on his face that spoke of immutable determination. 



CHAPTER IX 

On Saturday afternoon Georgie Dalison sat in the 
summer-house at Blew Park, awaiting the arrival of 
the de Vitre children. Sir Joshua had driven to 
a distant horse- show; Ann Bail was dispensing soup 
and sound advice in the village ; Bella was confined 
to her room with an imaginary chill. Therefore, 
Georgie was at liberty to make what preparations 
she chose for her expected guests, and she had 
ordered tea to be laid in the summer-house, with 
a spirit-lamp and kettle in attendance, that the 
children might have the additional delight of boiling 
the water for themselves. The place had been 
cleaned and cleared of rubbish, and a few gay cotton 
cushions made the crude seats comfortable. 

The footman's unwilling journeys were over for 
the present, and all was ready. A bowl of crimson 
roses formed a glowing centre-piece ; ripe fruit, 
home-made cakes, bread and butter, and jam sand- 
wiches crowded the little table. The latest stable 
kitten had invited itself to the feast, and was engaged 
in darting with frantic energy up the rough wooden 
walls, and clinging perilously halfway to the ceiling. 

Georgie looked at the tiny watch in her bracelet. 
The children were late. She sat gazing thoughtfully 
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out of the open door to where the sunshine, piercing 
through the tree-tops, glinted in quivering blotches 
on the shrubs below. White and yellow butterflies 
danced across the opening, with the occasional 
metallic streak of a blue dragon-fly, and the flashing 
shadow of a bird. Honeysuckle breathed its perfume 
over the threshold, and a pigeon cooed restfuUy 
near by. 

But Georgie's soul was troubled. For the past 
three days her mind had been delivered over to 
thoughts of Stephen Dare. She had heard and seen 
nothing of him, and the uncertainty was affecting 
her nerves. The peculiarities of her aunts and 
uncle, and the narrow customs of the old-fashioned 
household had begun to irritate her as they had 
never done before ; she felt disinclined for food ; her 
nights were wakeful. She looked wan and harassed 
as she sat in the dim little arbour, still searching, 
remembering, examining, every detail of her inter- 
course with Stephen, as she had hardly ceased to do 
since that memorable afternoon at Daresfield. 

She tried, with weary impatience, to fix her atten- 
tion on other matters. She wished the children 
would come, and went to the door to look for them ; 
then returned to her seat and took up a small volume 
she had brought out with her — Sir Alfred Lyall's 
^Verses written in India.' Lately she had been 
reading much in connection with the vast country of 
which she had found herself so ignorant. She turned 
to the poem which attracted her most in the book, 
and gradually became absorbed as she read again 
the pitiful story of a few European prisoners in the 
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bands of the mutineers, who had given their victims 
the alternative of a cruel death or the repetition 
of the Mohammedan formula of belief. She could 
imagine the scene. The burning plain; the dark, 
revengeful faces of the natives pressing around the 
defenceless, white people, before whom they would 
have grovelled but a short while previously; the 
confident praying of the Christian believer welcoming 
martyrdom ; the whine of the half-caste, professing 
Mohammed as he would have professed god or devil 
of any description in exchange for his life. Then 
the central figure of the picture — a young man, 
standing fierce and bitter, ready to die like a dog for 
' the honour of the English race ' rather than turn 
traitor to his country's creed, though to him in- 
dividually it meant little, save as part of his national 
traditions. How hard to feel obliged to die for 
a faith that was not a personal reality ; to give up 
life, love, friends, country, without hope of spiritual 
reward, or even of earthly credit, when a few 
meaningless words would set him free ! 

Unconsciously, Georgie imagined this man like 
Stephen ; tall and well-set, with intensely blue eyes 
and the fair hair of a Saxon boy. What would 
Stephen have done in such a case ? She put down 
the book with a confident smile. The man she loved 
was no coward. 

A figure darkened the doorway. She looked up 
quickly and saw him standing there. She caught 
her breath. For a moment she was doubtful if it 
were not the work of her own fancy. 

' May I come in V he said. ' The butler told me 
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you were here, and I let him off escorting me, mnch 
to his relief, for I'm sure he was in the middle of 
his tea.' 

She noticed that he was oddly talkative, that his 
voice was constrained, that he looked ill and tired. 
But his manner gave her an impression of decisive- 
ness, as though he had deliberately sought her 
presence with a definite object and purpose. Her 
heart beat quickly, and she steadied her words with 
an effort. 

* Of course come in. How are you ? And where 
are the girls ?' 

* Poor little wretches, they are miserable because 
they can't come 1 Margaret developed a suspicious 
rash last evening. The doctor says it is only 
chicken-pox ; but of course she is in bed, feverish, 
and very sorry for herself. Norah is in quarantine — 
and tears. I was sent over to break the news 
gently to you, and was entrusted with messages of 
every description.' 

He did not add that Norah had earnestly besought 
him to do proxy for her, ' and give Georgie a 
hundred kisses.' 

' It was nice of you to come. Poor mites ! I am 
so sorry for them ! but chicken-pox is nothing, and 
they will soon be all right and able to come over as 
much as they like. I am disappointed not to see 
them. And look at all my preparations ! I thought 
they would feel aggrieved if they had tea in the 
house, and a picnic is always uncomfortable, so this 
seemed a fair compromise. We may as well keep 
up our spirits under the sad circumstances by having 
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some tea ourselves.' She lit the lamp under the 
kettle, and Stephen watched the movements of her 
delicate fingers with sombre eyes. * How happy 
these children are with you at Daresfield/ she went 
on; 'it must be Heaven to them after London 1 
They talked so much to me about the change when 
they were over here last.' 

Margaret had also imparted to Georgie^ as an 
important secret, her discovery of the £a.ct that 
money had been coming home from Stephen in 
India ever since her father had gone blind, and the 
children's confidential chatter had also disclosed 
various details from which Georgie inferred that the 
family had been altogether dependent on Stephen 
from the date of Mr. de Vitre's misfortune. No 
light burden this for a man in the first years of his 
service unless his private means happened to be 
large, and Georgie knew that he had possessed 
nothing beyond his pay. 

* Yes,* he said carelessly ; * I am very glad they are 
all happy.' Then he held out his hand. *What 
were you reading ?' he asked. 

She gave the book to him open, and pointed to 
the page. 

' It always impresses me so, that poem,' she said. 
' I can see the whole thing when I read it ; the 
horrible natives, the helpless prisoners, and the 
young fellow standing there remembering England 
and the woman he loved, and knowing he must die 
for something he did not really believe in. Do you 
know it ? Read it while I pour out the tea.' 

There was silence for a few minutes. Then 
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Stephen put down the book, and a curious expression 
came into his eyes. 

'You think he was right — ^that he was not a 
fool ?' he said. 

* Heavens ! no ! It seems hideously cruel ; but 
how could he have saved himself in such a way ? 
Afterwards — supposing he had chosen life and 
liberty — ^what would they have been worth to him ? 
Could he have married the woman he loved, know- 
ing himself to be a traitor ? Would he ever have 
felt free from shame ? Of course there was no choice 
for him. But oh ! the heroism — and the pity of it !' 

'I suppose his death was a finer sacrifice, in a 
way, than the death of those who firmly believed 
they were going straight to Heaven/ said Stephen 
reflectively. 

' It was splendid 1 He yielded his life to a high 
command. I should have been proud to be the 
woman that man cared for !' 

He looked up quickly for a moment. Then took 
the cup she was banding him and put it down, 
pushing it a little away. Presently he said, with 
almost rough abruptness : 

'India is a cursed country — ;it is a land of 
tragedies.' 

* Yes,' she answered, gravely interested ; ' did you 
know of many when you were out there ?' 

He glanced at her nervously, wistfully, yet still 
with the indefinable look of resolve on his face. 

* I knew of one, certainly. At least to me it 
seemed a tragedy. Perhaps it might not to you. 
It was principally the man's own fault.' 
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*That makes it all the more pitiable. When 
people are really unhappy I could forgive them 
anything. Tell me the story.' 

The kitten, wearied with its antics, had crept into 
Georgie's lap, and was lazily purring and kneading 
her dress. As Stephen began to speak with halting 
carefulness, somewhat as though he were repeating 
a lesson, he watched the little creature absently. 

' This man went out to India with every prospect 
of doing well all round. He was young, and he 
liked having a good time ; and he got it at first — 
had a rattling good time. Then he was sent to a 
beastly lonely place, right out in the jungle, where 
he never saw anybody. It was fifty miles off any 
railway, and as hot as blazes, and he loathed it — the 
solitude, and the ugliness, and the monotony, and 
everything. He stood it for some months, and then 
he got leave to go home for a bit. I believe — I 
gathered — there was someone at home he wanted to 
see again very badly — ' 

He paused, not raising his eyes. 

' I understand,' she said, with sympathetic intona- 
tion. 'Well?' 

She felt disquieted by his manner. It was defen- 
sive, determined, yet strangely agitated. 

* Then something happened which prevented his 
going home, and stopped all chance of his getting 
out of India for years to come — if ever. He — he 
lost all his money, or something ; it doesn't matter 
what. Anyway, there he was stuck in that awful 
place, with nothing to look forward to but endless 
hot weathers without leave, and no amusement, or 
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pleasure, or change; and he was not the sort of 
fellow to make the best of it, though I think he 
tried. Then at last he gave up dreaming of England 
and the girl at home, except when he had bad 
fits of memory; and — and — ^he married a native 
woman.' 

* Oh r cried Georgie, ' how could he ?' 

* Well, he did,' said Stephen doggedly ; * and he 
married her in this way — it was a queer story. She 
was a little Hindu widow, and an outcast, very 
pretty, although she was only a village native ; and 
she came to the man's compound for protection 
from her people, who treated her badly. She hung 
about, and was always there ; and when he was ill 
she came and sat with him and sang — and the end 
of it was, he went mad over her. But he tried to 
do the straight thing. He sent for a missionary 
to come and take her away. The padre came, but 
the girl said she wouldn't go ; there was an awful 
scene, and she tried to drown herself. Then on the 
top of it all, the missionary got cholera, and died 
that night in the bungalow. But before he died he 
baptized the girl, and my friend consented to marry 
her. The missionary was actually dying when he 
repeated the service over them. He died with the 
last words on his lips. The man knew he was being 
married morally, if not legally, but he never thought 
it would matter ; he had nothing to look forward to 
in the future, he could never go home, and he was 
mad about that native girl. He was unbalanced by 
her beauty, by her sex, by the life he was leading, 
by his hopelessness. He wanted to keep her with 
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him, and he used the sanction of the service as an 
excuse ' 

Again he paused; Georgie sat still, confused, 
apprehensive, vaguely frightened. What did it all 
mean — ^why was he telling her this distressing story 
in such an odd, persistent way, as though he wanted 
to impress every word of it upon her memory ? She 
made no attempt to speak, and he went on a little 
more quickly. 

* He lived with her for about two years and a half. 
He tried to educate her, but she would not learn ; 
she was ignorant, superstitious, self-indulgent, she 
grew fat and ill-tempered, and in time the man 
loathed her. They had a child — a boy — and he was 
drowned in the river just when he had begun to 
speak and walk. Then the woman turned against 
the man completely. She had been nominally a 
Christian, but now she threw that up and went back 
to her old idolatry — oh! and there was so much 
more which I can't explain. She wanted to make a 
pilgrimage to holy spots, because she imagined that 
the child's death was an act of vengeance on the part 
of Kali, the goddess she worshipped ; and the man 
let her go, thankfril to be rid of her even for a short 
time. While she was away he was summoned home. 
Some money had been left to him unexpectedly. 
He came to England, and again he met the girl he 
had always really cared for with all the best that was 
in him, though he had not realized how much until 
he saw her. And then he couldn't ask her to be his 
wife because of that marriage service at the mission- 
ary's death-bed, because he had promised, according 
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to the laws of his country's Church, to regard him- 
self as the native woman's husband. There had 
been no witnesses, nothing written, nothing to prove 
what had happened ; he could have provided for her, 
and held his tongue, and no one need have been any 
the wiser. But in a measure he felt himself some- 
what in the position of the fellow in that poem — he 
couldn't take advantage of having no particular 
religious convictions, he felt himself in honour bound. 
He wasn't morally free to ask anyone else to marry 

him ' 

He stopped suddenly. Neither of them moved. 
There was a loud beating in Georgie's ears. She 
knew now that Stephen had been telling her his own 
story, explaining all that had puzzled and distressed 
her. She dared not look at him. Then, despair- 
ingly, she tried to convince herself that it had 
nothing to do with Stephen, that he had only been 
telling her of some other man's adversity, and that 
presently they would be agreeing together over the 
hardness of the situation, and discussing how they 
themselves might have acted in similar circum- 
stances. She forced herself to speak, stroking the 
kitten in her lap, keeping her eyes fixed on the little 
fluffy body. 

* What — ^what happened ?' she said, and her voice 
sounded to her hoarse and indistinct. 

She heard a sharp indrawing of his breath, and an 
involuntary movement. 
*He went away,' he answered quietly. 

* Without telling her ? Without explaining — with- 
out the comfort of knowing she loved him, and was 
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proud of him ? He left her doubtful, more miser- 
able, more heartbroken than she need have been 
if their hearts had been opened to one another?' 
The words came quickly, her voice trembled. 

She raised her eyes, and seeing the grim despair 
in his face, she lost her self-command. She leaned 
across the table, holding out her hands. 

' Oh, Stephen, Stephen, trust me ! That was 
your own story. I know it — I feel as if I had always 
known it. You are that man, and I — I * 

* You are the woman I love, Georgie ; and because 
of that, because of it all, I must go away from you.' 

She bent her forehead on the hands that were 
now clasping her own, and sobbed. 
She felt his lips on her hair. 

* Georgie,' he cried, ' darling, do you care so 
much ? And I would have given my life to save you 
pain ! Georgie, look up— listen to me — why should 
we sacrifice our lives ?' He was breathless, frenzied, 
his voice harsh with pfissionate persuasion. * What 
can it matter, who would care, save you and me ? 
There is nothing between us but a few unregistered 
words; nobody need suffer, nobody need know. 
And if God Himself does know or care, surely He 
would pity and understand.' 

The girl lifted her face, pale and tear-stained. 
Stephen's appeal, impelled, she knew, by his love 
and misery, gave her a strength that was protective, 
almost maternal, in its nature. 

* Courage 1' she said softly. 

She waited till he grew calmer. Then, with tact- 
ful sympathy, she drew from him all the difficult 
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details of the situation; comprehending what he 
could not express, helping him, encouraging, com- 
forting, hiding her own suffering, leading him bravely 
back to the height of fine resolve from which for the 
moment he had slipped. 

Sick at heart, yet thrilled with a painful happiness, 
they talked, hand held in hand, till the summer day 
began to fade. He told her frankly of his life at 
Nandi ; of the de Vitres' fettering dependence on 
him ; of the river, and the aqueduct, and Muttroo's 
faithful service ; of Joe Renny, and the friendship of 
Loo Skinner, aswell asof the latter's eager efforts on 
his behalf, which had proved so indirectly successful. 
He spoke shrinkingly of little Mam's unwelcome 
birth, and tragic death ; of Sunia's illness, her terror 
of Kali the goddess, the sacrifice, the pilgrimage; 
and the low, thatched bungalow, where she awaited 
him beside the river. 

Then they considered the future. 

* I shall have to go back to India sooner or later,' 
he said, 'to arrange things for her, and feel that 
I have done my best. I suppose I had better go at 
once.' 

His hand tightened on hers. 

^ It would be wisest, I am sure,' she answered ; 
' it would give us both time to think, and to teach 
ourselves to be brave. But if you can't leave Dares- 
field just at present, I could arrange to pay a visit 
tUl— tiU you had left.' 

* No, no !' he said hastily. ' If I go at all I shall 
go at once. Must I go now, Georgie ? Is it really 
necessary ? That night after you had been to Dares- 
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field, and I had so nearly spoken to you in the draw- 
ing-room, it seemed to me the only thing to do, and 
I made up my mind I would tell you everything, 
either directly or indirectly, and then go away. But 
now that you understand, it seems different. If I 
stay I should at least see your face sometimes, hear 
your voice, touch your hand, and it would make it 
easier.' 

' No, it would all be more and more difficult,' she 
said, shaking her head. ' Believe me, it would be 
madness, a false position, and unfair to us both. 
You battled it out for yourself, and you made the 
right decision, and I am only thankful you came 
here this afternoon determined to let me know. I 
don't think I could have borne it, Stephen, if you 
had gone away and said nothing. It will not be half 
so bad for us now that we understand each other.' 

* It will be bad enough,' he said hopelessly ; * but 
no doubt you are right. At any rate, I will do 
exactly what you would wish, now and always. I 
can give out that I have been called back officially 
to India. That won't astonish anybody. They all 
know that I haven't yet given up my appointment. 
I will go back and settle everything, and surely there 
is no need to look beyond that point now? It is 
just what is best for the present that we want to 
consider, isn't it ? Perhaps something will happen, 
perhaps the future will not always look so dark. 
You must write to me, Georgie. You must let me 
think I am coming back soon to have a sight of 
your face. You must give me all the comfort that 
you can.' 
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He put his lips to her hand, and saw her mouth 
tremble and the tears well into her eyes. Without 
warning, he took her in his arms and kissed her 
desperately. She made no resistance. So much 
had been forbidden to her that she felt she might at 
least allow herself this moment to remember all her 
life. 

Afterwards, as they were passing through the 
shrubbery, she promised him that once more before 
he left England she would meet him in the summer- 
house, to say good-bye. 

m m m m m 

There was grief and consternation at Daresfield 
when Stephen announced that he was leaving for 
India by the following mail. 

' An awful nuisance,' he said vaguely, ' but I have 
to go. When a man is still in any sort of service he 
must obey an urgent summons; and, an3rway, it 
only means going a little earlier than I always in- 
tended doing. I shall probably get back just as 
soon.' 

He was relieved that no searching questions were 
asked. Mrs. de Vitre plaintively reminded him that 
he would miss the dear boys' holidays, and declared 
that it was a human impossibility for anyone to go 
so far at such scant notice. She was perplexed and 
disappointed, and only became partially reconciled 
to the thought of Stephen's absence when he said 
that of course they must all stay on at Daresfield 
and look after the place for him till his return. 

Mr. de Vitre regretted that his stepson should be 
put toJ[such sudden inconvenience, but begged him 
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to endeavour, this time, to appreciate the sunsets, 
the atmosphere, the skies, and the contrasts of the 
East, which appeared to have escaped him hitherto. 
The children wept bitterly over his departure, 
Margaret, recovering from chicken-pox, was com- 
forted with the promise of a set of bangles and a 
sandal-wood work-box. Norah, in the height of the 
ailment, refused to entertain the prospect of any gift 
other than a monkey. 

Blew Park was suspicious, and inclined to be 
somewhat spiteful, and Georgie was forced to listen 
to conversations and remarks concerning the news 
that kept her in a perpetual condition of suppressed 
resentment. 

* You may depend upon it, something unpleasant 
has happened,' reiterated Bella, morning, noon, and 
night. * There has been nothing but mystery con- 
nected with that young man.' 

* All very fine — " recalled for official reasons," ' 
said Sir Joshua. ' My own belief is that the black 
wife and drab family have been kicking up a row. 
He'll have to bring the whole crew back with him — 
and what will Miss Georgie do then, poor thing ? 
Ah ! it's only the sensible folk who never think of 
matrimony who know what peace means.' 

It was only Ann Bail who at last suspected that 
Stephen Dare's movements were in some way con- 
nected with Georgie. She began to notice her 
niece^s depression, her forced conversation, her rest- 
lessness, and want of appetite. It was Ann who 
insisted on inviting Stephen over to dinner two 
nights before he was to start, and who realized, 
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when she saw the two young people together, that 
they shared some secret which weighed heavily on 
both their minds. Therefore, when Stephen had 
said good-nighty and astonished Bella and Joshua 
by his determination to walk the four miles that lay 
between Daresfield and Blew Park, Ann said nothing, 
and afterwards concealed the fact that she had 
subsequently seen Georgie slip out of the side-door 
and run across the lawn, looking like a ghost in her 
white dress. 

That night in the summer-house, where once they 
had said good-bye as boy and girl, Georgie Dalison 
and Stephen Dare parted again, as man and woman, 
with aching hearts and broken murmurs of farewell. 



CHAPTER X 

The atmosphere of a palm-house heated to a tropical 
temperature can only faintly suggest the steamy 
oppressiveness of an Indian railway-station, roofed 
in and ill-ventilated, in the middle of the rainy 
season. As Stephen Dare stepped out of the train 
late in the afternoon of a pouring, stifling day, the 
dull, damp thickness of the hot air pressed intoler- 
ably on his senses. The smell of spice and rancid 
sweetmeats^ mingled with the musky odour of 
Oriental humanity, was sickeningly reminiscent to 
him. Throughout the long, hot journey from Bom- 
bay the landscapes, the people, the language, the 
names of the stations, had gradually been growing 
more familiar, till now, having arrived at the junc- 
tion fifty miles from Nandi, the nature of the flat, 
bare land and the type of native were depressingly 
well known. 

His small amount of luggage was soon collected 
by vociferating coolies, who bore it on their heads 
through the struggling Eastern crowd of passengers 
that counteracted their softness of footfall by a 
deafening vocal clamour. He followed the brown 
backs that glistened beneath his belongings to the 
portico of the station, where he expected to find a 
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conveyance awaiting him, and to be assailed by a 
score of drivers pestering for a £aure. But he saw only 
a mass of natives squatting in the shelter of the 
arches, patiently waiting for the night mail, a cluster 
of bullock-carts under the trees, and a few bedraggled- 
looking ekkas. The coolies turned slowly about, care- 
fully balancing the luggage, expectant of orders. 

Dare had telegraphed from Bombay to the station- 
master at the junction bidding him bespeak a gharry 
and a relay of horses to take him as far as Pari that 
evening — ^the customary method of travelling to out- 
lying stations away from the railroad. At the same 
time he had telegraphed to Muttroo to send Jane 
— ^the white mare — to await him at the Pari rest- 
house. Further warning of his movements he had 
not troubled to give. He was living simply from 
hour to hour with that species of defiance towards 
Fate in his present attitude of mind that rendered 
him indifferent to detail. India is a country of 
sudden arrivals and departures ; he knew that Sunia 
and Muttroo would accept his somewhat abrupt 
appearance with the native passivity that wonders 
at nothing, and the official who was acting for him 
at Nandi hardly entered into his calculations — Dare 
did not even know his name. The man in charge 
might be a sahib or a subordinate. If the former, 
he would doubtless be thankful for the glimpse of 
a white face, and ready enough to proffer hospitality ; 
if the latter, he could be well recompensed for what 
accommodation he could provide. Dare decided 
that in either case it would only be necessary 
for him to state that he had returned to India 
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on unexpected private business, and wished to 
arrange for the removal of his possessions from 
Nandi. 

* Where is the gharry I ordered ?' he inquired of 
no one in particular. 

The foremost coolie dropped his burden, 

* There are no horses,* he announced with cheerful 
importance, ^ neither here nor in the district.' 

^ Call the station-master,' directed Stephen laconi- 
cally. 

The station-master was produced — a voluble half- 
caste clothed in white drill trousers, a black alpaca 
coat, and a pipe-clayed helmet. 

'Yess, it is soh unluckee!' he said, with com- 
miserating concern; Mt is this glanders disease. 
Nearly all the horses in this place are dead or 
dying, and no one will post their animals out on 
the road because of the infection — not even ekka 
men, and those ponies are so hardee ! But all the 
same,' he concluded with disdain, * they would, be 
no use, for who would ride in an ek-ka 1' 

* I should be very glad to do so if I could get one,' 
said Stephen calmly. 

* Oh my !' said the station-master, regarding Dare 
and his luggage with doubt. 

He could conceive of no one calling himself an 
Englishman who would be so placidly prepared to 
travel in such a frankly native vehicle. 

Stephen reflected. He knew nobody in the place, 
which was merely a large railway colony clustered 
about the junction. The prospect of an interminable 
evening and an insect-haunted night in the local dak- 
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bungalow made no appeal to him. Once at Pari he 
could indent on Joe Kenny's successor for a bed, and 
ride leisurely out to Nandi along the canal bank the 
following day. After the mare's long idleness the 
distance would do her no harm. Half of it could 
be accomplished early in the morning, and the 
remainder after a halt for a rest, and breakfast of 
sorts, at the bungalow of the native in charge of the 
first subdivision. He was impatiently anxious to 
arrive at Nandi; to make his final arrangements 
there ; to provide permanently for Sunia and old 
Muttroo, and then to turn his back on the hateful 
spot for ever. The proceedings would probably be 
difficult, painful ; be wanted to get them over. 

But at present the rain was pouring down like 
a solid curtain of water, and his endeavours to 
secure the services of one of the forlorn-looking 
ekkas were unsuccessful. None of them appeared 
to be free to convey him such a distance, even should 
the rain cease later. 

'I do not think it will stop,' said the station- 
master. * It has rained like this for two weeks and 
more. This has been a very bad year. First of all 
no rain when needed, and the crops dying ; then 
too much rain, and now all over the country dis- 
tress. Houses falling, fields destroyed, floods and 
drownings, and in the hills landslips; and yet not 
stopping.' 

This was discouraging, and Stephen stood on the 
station steps annoyed and perplexed. Presently an 
old native, wizened and shrunken, rose from a corner 
of the portico and limped towards the Englishman. 
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One of his skinny brown legs appeared to be twisted 
and deformed, and he wore only a faded pink loin- 
cloth, and a white jacket much too large for him. 
He gazed at Stephen with twinkling black eyes 
that expressed benevolent interest and anxiety, and 
salaamed respectfully. 

* Protector of the Poor ! In an hour from now 
will the water cease falling, and this humble slave 
will be journeying in his ekka towards Pari and far 
beyond. The pony is a good one, and has now 
rested for six days. Fed with goor and kind words, 
will he do eighty miles on end. The sahib's belong- 
ings would go into the well of the ekka, and the seat 
is a broad one. And with but two passengers the 
load would still be light.' 

Stephen gratefully accepted the offer. 

'Very well,' he said, for there is no translation 
for ' Thank you ' in Hindustani. * If you think the 
rain will grow less, and the burden be not too great 
for the pony, I shall be glad to come. Will twenty 
rupees be sufficient as fare ?' 

There was a murmur of admiring envy from the 
crowd that had been growing steadily since Stephen's 
appearance. The sum seemed a fortune to people 
who could live on less than twopence a day, which 
the majority of those present were forced to do, for 
the district was a poor one. 

The old man agreed to the sum with a dignified 
lack of excitement. 

'The ekka, the pony, my services, and all that 
I have are the sahib's to do with as he will,' he said, 
with the natural good manners of the native. * And 
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in an hour hence will the ekka be brought from the 
bazaar here to the steps in readiness.' 

Dare returned the salaam that concluded this 
speech, and went back into the station to have some 
indiflferent food in the so-called refreshment-room. 
Afterwards he paced up and down, soothing his 
thoughts with tobacco till the hour had passed, 
and, true to the old native's prophecy, the deluge 
had practically ceased. Under the portico he found 
a roomy ekka awaiting him with a tarpaulin top 
and side curtains, and his things had already 
been stowed away inside the vehicle. The coolies 
clamoured around him till he overpaid them; and 
then, to the intense and audible interest of the loiter- 
ing crowd, and the speechless disgust of the station- 
master, he climbed up behind the old driver who 
squatted, ape-like, almost on the tail of a gaunt, 
chestnut pony, the deformed leg carefully tucked 
beneath him. 

They started. The air was full of a hot, damp 
vapour that clung about everything, and the soil 
under the pony's feet sounded soaked and sticky. 
They passed a group of ugly little houses with ill- 
kept compounds, and families of various degrees of 
colour sitting in the verandas, or clustered on round 
masonry platforms slightly raised above the damp 
ground. Then through the native town busy and 
noisy, awake after the midday heat and heavy meal 
that had temporarily silenced the buzz of life in the 
streets. Out on to the Grand Trunk Road with its 
regular avenue of splendid trees, its slow procession 
of carts, ekkas, and travellers, with an occasional 
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elephant or cameL Past acres of close cultivation, 
now sodden and steaming; wide spaces of barren 
waste washed with water; through mud villages, 
full of barking pariah dogs and naked, yelling, brown 
children. 

Once or twice the old driver looked back at his 
passenger with a curious glance of interested atten- 
tion. Then suddenly he made a remark in broken 
English. 

* What ?' said Stephen, doubtful whether he had 
heard aright. 

The sentence was proudly repeated, after which 
the old man relapsed into Hindustani. 

' It is many years since I served a sahib,' he said. 
* Since the Mutiny have I stayed in my village and 
farmed the plot of land which was my father's, for 
who would employ one with a leg that was useless ?' 

Stephen looked at the wrinkled, toothless coun- 
tenance that was turned towards him. The road 
was monotonous; the pony's pace, though steady, 
was tediously slow ; perhaps the old man's evident 
desire for conversation might help to pass the 
time. 

* You are a very old man ?' he said encouragingly. 

* Without doubt, sahib ; and my name is KuUoo. 
In the year of the Great Famine was I six years old — 
the year when the grass grew in the towns, and the 
wild beasts came into the streets, when the saying 
was that an ox sold for a piece of bread and a camel 
for a farthing. Children also were sold to the few 
who would buy them. When I was twelve my 
father sent me forth to take service with the sahibs. 
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and look after sahib-logue's children, for the seasons 
had been evil, and his fields were bare and our 
stomachs empty. And thus did I early learn to 
understand the ways of the white people, and to 
know their hearts, and to love them. But it is 
many years since I have spoken mouth to mouth 
with a veritable sahib, for my birthplace is afar off 
in the jungle country, and when the Government 
people visit it, which is but seldom, do they speak 
with the head-man and such like, and not with the 
ordinary folk.' The old man chattered, and com- 
plained of the family adversity that had compelled 
him to journey nearly a hundred miles to the 
railway-station. * But from evil arose good,' he 
added, since there he had beheld the sahib standing 
on the steps as one perplexed, and he had been 
quick to seize the chance of once more doing a 
service for an English gentleman. 

The ekka jingled on. Mile after mile was evenly 
covered, and the daylight wore away. Bats began 
to flit through the steamy air, flying-foxes, that all 
day had hung from the branches head downwards 
like black bags, now loosed their clutch and flapped 
weirdly across the swollen, purple sky. Fireflies 
sparkled in the foliage, and winged insects beat 
against the faces of the travellers. Crickets and 
frogs shrilled on every side. The distance retreated 
behind a thick wall of vapour, through which the 
metallic call of the sarus birds came mufiled from 
the flooded marshes. 

Judicious questioning presently resulted in the 
history of KuUoo's life, and Dare heard how the 
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boy-bearer, grown into a man, had become servant 
first to a young ofi&cer in a cavalry regiment, who 
had died of cholera ; then to a civilian, who subse- 
quently retired and went to England; and after 
that to a doctor-sahib, who apparently was not such 
a satisfactory master as the previous two. 

' But amongst the sahibs, as amongst other people, 
" one is a diamond and another a bit of gravel," ' 
he quoted, ' and so I left the doctor-sahib and took 
service with a colonel-sahib of native infantry. He 
was a brave man, and his lady was good and 
beautiful, and the babbas were as little gods. I 
loved them all, and I served them faithfully. Never 
did I charge one pice more than I had paid for oil 
and wood, and other matters in my charge. Never 
did I tell the sahib or the memsahib lies, for they 
trusted me, and the children were often in my care. 
I was with them for a long time. I was with them 
when the Mutiny began ' 

He paused, and shouted at the pony with a hoarse 
catch in his voice. 

* And where were you all when that happened ?' 
inquired Stephen, deeply interested. 

' It was at Fatehgarh. I remember the evening 
when the sahib bade me and the other servants 
sleep in the veranda, and not go to our houses, for 
he feared a disturbance. The next day there was 
fighting and burning and stealing, and the treasury 
was looted, and the magazine. I went with the 
sahib and the memsahib and the children into the 
fort, and we were there for many days, besieged, 
while the rebels burned and plundered the shops 
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and the bungalows, and did great damage. Pro- 
visions ran short in the fort, and the memsahib 
wept because there was not enough food for the 
children. I said, " Memsahib, I will arrange," and 
I crept out in the darkness and got food— dal and 
rice — from the bazaar. This I did three times on 
different nights without being captured. Then one 
morning the colonel-sahib called to me to bring him 
some water to drink as he stood in charge of the 
gun at the east bastion, and as I brought it to him 
the sahib was shot by a rebel who had climbed into 
a tree, and two other officers were shot also. I 
lifted up my sahib, who lay across his gun, and bore 
him in to the memsahib. She was as one demented. 
The sahib died, and was buried. Then the padre- 
sahib asked me what I should do, and told me I had 
better go to my home. I said, " I will stay with 
the memsahib and the children." Three nights 
afterwards the garrison escaped in boats ; there were 
fourteen boats, and we got as far as Cawnpore. 
There the Nana fired on us, and sank seven of the 
boats with artillery. Our boat was sunk, and we 
were all in the water. The memsahib and the 
children were drowned. The memsahib rose twice, 
but I could not save her — I did my best ' 

He stopped with a short, dry sob. 

'And what happened to you?' asked Stephen 
gently. 

* Afterwards I got to the river bank by swimming, 
and hid myself in a fox's earth. The rebels went by 
the place and did not see me. Then at night I 
came out, and I wandered for two days seeking an 
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English regiment. At last I beheld one, in the 
morning, on the march, and I went towards it with 
haste; but one of the soldiers, seeing me, fired, 
doubtless in the belief that I was a rebel. I was 
hit in the thigh ; hence my lameness, sahib. I fell 
senseless before I could speak to them, and was left 
for dead. When I awoke I crawled to a village 
near by, and there I lay sick for weeks, or it may 
have been months — I cannot tell. Afterwards I 
went to my village, where little had been heard of 
the great trouble, for it was a long way off, and my 
father, who was an old man, gave me over the fields 
and the cattle to tend, seeing that I was lame, and 
could no more expect service with the sahibs. But 
even now do I dream of the memsahib's face when 
she rose in the water clutching me, and calling for 
the children ; and often do I think of the little ones 
with their golden hair and blue eyes — hair and eyes 
such as thine, sahib. It was when I beheld thee 
standing on the steps that I remembered it all as 
but yesterday, and great was my desire to do thee 
service for the sake of the English people that I so 
loved.' 

Stephen felt a quick throbbing in his throat. 
How sadly pathetic was this simple history of love 
and faith and heroism, of the loyalty of a humble 
native servant, unrealized save by those who 
were gone for ever, rewarded only by an error 
that had crippled him for life ! Doubtless among 
native servants at the time of * the great trouble ' 
there has been many such silent tragedies that could 
never now be proclaimed or recompensed. To 
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KuUoo's tearful delight Dare shook hands with him. 
It seemed the most eloquent means of conveying 
his sympathetic appreciation^ and one that would 
appeal to the old native as a purely English mark 
of friendship. 

Darkness had fallen with the rapidity peculiar 
to the Indian night, and it became necessary to 
light the primitive lamp that hung to one of the 
shafts. 

* But we shall not need it for long/ said KuUoo ; 

* very soon will the moon come up. The clouds are 
breaking.' 

And before they reached Pari a light wind had 
parted the wopUy clouds, driving them, heavy and 
reluctant, across the heavens ; and the moon rose 
slowly — the rich, orange-coloured Eastern moon, 
that bared every inch of the wide, flat country, and 
radvaited to silver the stagnant patches of rain-water. 
They passed with noisy, rattling progress through 
the sleeping native town to the tiny civil station — 
merely two or three old-feishioned bungalows with 
deep, pillared verandas and vast compounds, and a 
few smaller European dwellings scattered about, dis- 
playing brave attempts at gardens enclosed within 
mud boundary walls. There was an unsightly court- 
house gleaming in the moonlight, and a depressing 
little puWic pleasure-ground with a two -roomed 

* club,' wherein the English residents were wont 
listlessly to look over the mail-day papers in the 
evenings. 

It was a dreary, unattractive little spot, even on 
such a glorious night, possessing something callous. 
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almost cruel in its anashamed ugliness. There are 
many such places in India, and Stephen wondered 
how it would impress anyone arriving fresh from 
home — ^young, inexperienced, enthusiastically con- 
fident that India was a country of unequalled pleasure 
and amusement, and then to find Pari, a place 
dropped down in the middle of a desert plain, with 
no railway, no gaiety, no relief from monotony, and 
numbering, perhaps, a dozen weary, commonplace 
inhabitants in all ! 

The ekka drew up at the Irrigation Officer's 
bungalow to which Stephen had directed his old 
driver. The last time he had visited it was on his 
way home when he had breakfasted with the Rennys, 
and had heard all the details of Joe Renny's latest 
dispute with Government ; had submitted to the 
silent scrutiny of old Mrs. Larken ; had listened, 
with patient attention, to Mrs. Renny's fretful 
complaints ; and had quietly snubbed Sue's inclina- 
tion to make spiteful comments on the doings of her 
more fortunate sister. Now the house was closed, 
dark, deserted. Joe Renny's successor was evidently 
not in the station. 

A yawning orderly was roused firom the office 
quarters. 

* The sahib is away,' he said. * He departed for 
Nandi with all haste some ten days si^ce. The 
rain has been very heavy, and the Kali Nadi is in 
full flood.' 

Suddenly Stephen remembered the morning when 
he and his Executive Engineer had stood on the 
aqueduct and looked up the river. * Some day,' the 
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little man had said, 'there will come a colossal 
flood, and then all this is bound to go.' 

' Has anything happened ?' he asked breathlessly ; 
* is the aqueduct in danger ?' 

* I know not,' replied the chuprassie without 
interest. ' The sahib left in great haste, and there 
are, as yet, no orders concerning his return.' 

Stephen turned to Kulloo. 

' I must go on to the rest-house for the night,' he 
said. 'My horse will be there, and perhaps the 
syce may have brought news of what is happening.' 

The old man turned the pony's head, and they 
rattled down the quiet road to where the little rest- 
house stood like an overgrown mushroom in a bare 
space. 

The caretaker was summoned, bolts were drawn, 
doors noisily opened. No, said the man crossly, 
there was nothing, neither pony, syce, nor message 
for any sahib whatever ; and he eyed the traveller 
contemptuously. It was evident that he had no 
opinion of the kind of sahib who would patronize an 
ekka. 

Dare stood irresolute. He knew that he had 
allowed ample time for his telegram to reach 
Muttroo, and that he had made his wishes perfectly 
explicit. Never before had the bearer disobeyed his 
orders. What was the meaning of it ? Something 
must be wrong. His reason protested against an 
instinct that was urging him to press on to Nandi, 
to get there without delay, to see for himself the 
'something' that he vaguely felt convinced had 
taken place. 
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The caretaker waited with drowsy impatience. 
Old Kulloo watched the Englishman's face with in- 
telligent intuition. He saw that Dare was greatly 
desirous of reaching his destination as soon as 
possible. 

* My road lies north of Nandi village, sahib/ he 
said ; * it would be but a matter of a few miles out 
of my way to go there, and the pony is a good one ; 
he can do it with ease. Since the sahib's horse is 
not here, how, without much inconvenience, will he 
get away to-morrow? To travel by night will but 
mean to rest in the day with the journey accom- 
plished. Huzoor, as things are, it were better to 
continue in the company of this worthless one.' 

Stephen demurred at first. It was unfair to give 
the pony so much extra work, to delay the arrival 
of Kulloo at his home. But the old native indig- 
nantly defended his pony's capacities — ^and, indeed, 
the endurance of the Indian ekka-pony, when dosed 
with a mysterious mixture of coarse sugar and 
opium, is known to be extraordinary — ^also he nearly 
succeeded in persuading Dare that the obligation 
would be entirely on his side ; and finally, after the 
pony had been fed with a ball of sticky black sub- 
stance produced from the folds of its master's 
garments, the ekka started again, still carrying the 
sahib and his luggage. 

About a mile from the station they turned off to 
the canal bank, and found the water flowing to the 
brim, a condition that at this time of year could 
only be the result of flood, showing that somewhere 
ahead the banks had given way. But for the present 
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they were able to travel without jnuch difficulty 
along the broad, grassy track, in spite of ruts and 
holes, and an occasional forced divergence into the 
fields. Hour after hour went by. Dare's head 
ached, his limbs grew stiff, his feet went to sleep, 
and uncomfortably he drowsed, leaning against the 
supports of the tarpaulin cover. His thoughts were 
indefinite ; he was only conscious of the strong im- 
pelling sense of presentiment that pervaded his 
mind, that seemed to deaden his reasoning powers. 
Now and then they halted for the benefit of the in- 
defatigable pony ; then on they went again always 
at the same slow, mechanical pace, half canter, 
half run, that is peculiar to the Indian horse. 

At the headquarters of the native Assistant 
Engineer they stopped, but here also the bungalow 
was silent and unoccupied, and in response to their 
shouts only the witch-like figure of a very old woman 
emerged firom the servants' quarters, and rated them 
soundly for disturbing her. 

* There be naught for thee here,' she screeched, 
not recognising that an Englishman sat with the 
driver of the ekka. * Continue on thy way, and 
may Kali destroy thee for disturbing honest folk, as 
it is said she hath again itH her anger destroyed the 
villages along her banks.' 

* Heed her not,' said KuUoo, as Dare made an 
attempt to ask her questions ; * she knoweth nothing, 
and ** Who can place reliance on the crowing of a 
hen?"' 

He flung an insult at the crone which set her 
screaming abuse after them of the most vindictive 
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type, and, laughing, he urged the pony onward — 
onward through the glittering moonlit night, the 
vast silence only deepened by the chorus of frog 
and cricket, the rending cry of a peacock, the lament 
of a lonely jackal. 

As they entered his own subdivision the trees, 
the banks, the very ground became familiar to 
Stephen. There were the sections in the planta- 
tions that he had marked out for thinning ; there 
was the culvert he had built; the bridge that had 
always given him so much trouble owing to another's 
faulty construction. His memory travelled far back 
over all the time of his service, his official ex- 
perience, the engineering he had learned and 
unlearned. 

Suddenly the ekka stopped ; the pony was floun- 
dering in water. 

* The bank has burst here,' said KuUoo shortly ; 
* we must turn into the fields.' 

*We can reach the bungalow if we cut across 
country in that direction,' suggested Stephen. 

They made a wide divergence, avoiding the water 
that had driven, arrow-wise, far out into the fields. 
The pony's pace became a crawl, owing to the 
heaviness of the wet soil and the absence of even a 
cart-track. Stephen and KuUoo walked by the little 
animal's side encouraging him onwards, helping him 
over the more difficult bits of ground, till at last 
the bungalow came in«ight — the well-remembered 
Nandi bungalow standing in patient isolation, with 
the group of servants' out-houses and the scanty 
trees in the compound. They were approaching 
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holes, and an occasional forced divergence into the 
fields. Hour after hour went by. Dare's head 
ached, his limbs grew stiff, his feet went to sleep, 
and uncomfortably he drowsed, leaning against the 
supports of the tarpaulin cover. His thoughts were 
indefinite ; he was only conscious of the strong im- 
pelling sense of presentiment that pervaded his 
mind, that seemed to deaden his reasoning powers. 
Now and then they halted for the benefit of the in- 
defatigable pony ; then on they went again always 
at the same slow, mechanical pace, half canter, 
half run, that is peculiar to the Indian horse. 

At the headquarters of the native Assistant 
Engineer they stopped, but here also the bungalow 
was silent and unoccupied, and in response to their 
shouts only the witch-like figure of a very old woman 
emerged firom the servants' quarters, and rated them 
soundly for disturbing her. 

* There be naught for thee here,' she screeched, 
not recognising that an Englishman sat with the 
driver of the ekka. * Continue on thy way, and 
may Kali destroy thee for disturbing honest folk, as 
it is said she hath again itH her anger destroyed the 
villages along her banks.' 

* Heed her not,' said Kulloo, as Dare made an 
attempt to ask her questions ; * she knoweth nothing, 
and ** Who can place reliance on the crowing of a 
hen?"' 

He flung an insult at the crone which set her 
screaming abuse after them of the most vindictive 
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type, and, laughing, he urged the pony onward — 
onward through the glittering moonlit night, the 
vast silence only deepened by the chorus of frog 
and cricket, the rending cry of a peacock, the lament 
of a lonely jackal. 

As they entered his own subdivision the trees, 
the banks, the very ground became familiar to 
Stephen. There were the sections in the planta- 
tions that he had marked out for thinning; there 
was the culvert he had built; the bridge that had 
always given him so much trouble owing to another's 
faulty construction. His memory travelled far back 
over all the time of his service, his official ex- 
perience, the engineering he had learned and 
unlearned. 

Suddenly the ekka stopped ; the pony was floun- 
dering in water. 

*The bank has burst here,' said KuUoo shortly; 
* we must turn into the fields.' 

*We can reach the bungalow if we cut across 
country in that direction,' suggested Stephen. 

They made a wide divergence, avoiding the water 
that had driven, arrow-wise, far out into the fields. 
The pony's pace became a crawl, owing to the 
heaviness of the wet soil and the absence of even a 
cart-track. Stephen and KuUoo walked by the little 
animal's side encouraging him onwards, helping him 
over the more difficult bits of ground, till at last 
the bungalow came in«ight — the well-remembered 
Nandi bungalow standing in patient isolation, with 
the group of servants' out-houses and the scanty 
trees in the compound. They were approaching 
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the buQding laterally^ and a light was shining 
through the window of the side-room. Dare thought, 
with shrinking anticipation, of Sunia, who must be 
sleeping on the lacquered bedstead further on in the 
little bungalow by the aqueduct- 
Then as they drew nearer to his old dwelling he 
became increduously aware that the country im- 
mediately feeing it was changed ; that instead of the 
river, the aqueduct, the steep slopes of the canal 
bank, the plain and the village beyond, there was 
nothing but a vast sheet of silent water reflecting 
the vivid moonlight. 

He fancied that hunger and fetigue might have 
temporarily affected his brain. He seized old 
KuUoo's bony shoulder. 

* Look 1 look !' he cried insensately. ' What do 
you see ?* 

' Yes, yes, sahib,' said the old man, whose sight 
was feeble ; * we are nearly there. It is the bun- 
galow.' 

He spoke in a cheering tone, for he knew that the 
sahib must be very weary. And in silence they 
laboured on till they were within the compound. 

The hour that followed was branded on Dare's 
mind confusedly. He could never afterwards re- 
member what he had said to the two men. Assistant 
and Executive Engineers, who came out of the bun- 
galow, still in their clothes, with haggard faces, worn 
out by anxious days and nights of futile striving 
against Nature's forces. He never could recall how 
he bad dismissed old KuUoo, or what he had paid 
him, having only an impression that the old man 
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salaamed to the ground, invoking eternal blessings 
on the head of the sahib, and that Ihen the ekka had 
jingled away into space. He only knew vaguely that 
he had gone into the bungalow with the two men 
who spoke of a terrific flood, and offered him food, 
and who looked at each other oddly when he said he 
wanted nothing but rest ; that they had showed 
him into a room — the room that had been Sunia's, 
now severe and simple with camp furniture ; and that 
instead of going to bed he had quietly opened the 
veranda door and passed out into the compound 
alone. 

What always remained sharply, indelibly clear on 
his brain to the end of his life, was finding himself 
standing on a broken, crumbling edge of ground, 
looking over a quiet waste of water that here and 
there showed tree-tops, masses of floating roof- 
thatch, dark indeterminate objects, debris of every 
sort. Near at hand he saw ruins, great blocks of 
broken masonry that stood up gray and stern in 
the moonlight like images of grotesque, prehistoric 
monsters. He stared at them, and slowly he under- 
stood that they were the remains of what once had 
been the aqueduct ; that the Waters of Destruction 
had done their relentless work ; that the prophesy of 
Joe Renny had been fulfilled. 

His gaze wandered on, seeking the little bungalow 
where Sunia and Muttroo and the dogs were waiting. 
There was nothing to be seen save water — ^swollen, 
eddying water. 

A movement behind him made him turn. Muttroo 
was there, bent, hollow-eyed, shaking, his hair and 
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beard snow-white with the shock of some great 
catastrophe. He carried in his arms a little trem- 
bling, whining object that struggled fiercely to escape 
him; and the next moment Sally was licking her 
master's boots, his hands, his clothes, leaping 
firenziedly to reach his face with shrill, delirious 
barks of joy. 

* She is all that is left,' sobbed the old bearer, in a 
cracked treble ; and it was evident that he had lost 
his reason. * Vainly did I strive with the Waters of 
Destruction, but the woman is gone, Sunia-bibi is 
gone. In the night-time, while she slept, was she 
borne away on the bosom of Kali, her goddess, who 
was ever wrath with her. And the small bungalow 
and the white mare, and the tin box with the clothes 
of the sahib, and my wife and my possessions — all — 
all are gone. Ai 1 ai ! naught could I do, even the 
sahib people were powerless. I would that I had 
been drowned, but Allah willed it otherwise, and by 
a miracle was I saved, and the little white dog also.' 

His words trembled off into incoherent babblings as 
he threw himself on the ground praying pardon for 
the failure of his trust. 

Dare bade him rise, speaking words of reassurance, 
but to no purpose. Muttroo lay with his face to the 
ground, his turban discarded, his hands beating the 
wet earth. His master left him, and with numbed 
senses stumbled onwards to the shattered portion of 
abutment that still was clinging to the bank. He 
climbed on to the gigantic mass of ruined masonry, 
and stood there motionless, with Sally shivering at 
his heels, while the moon waned, and the waters lost 
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their shimmer, and a brooding calm lay over every- 
thing. 

A little later Muttroo stood beside him. The old 
man's face was wild and eager, his sunken eyes 
ablaze. He pointed with crazy exultation towards 
the east. 

* Sahib 1 sahib !' he shouted. * Behold ! behold, 
it is the morning 1' 

The moon had sunk, the sky was faintly tinged 
with topaz-yellow, for night was over and the dawn 
close at hand. 



THE END 
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Robert Buchanan. 2 Vols., crown 
8vo, buckram, with Portrait Frontispiece 
to each volume, 12^. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. (id. each ; post 8vo, 

illustrAted boards, 2(. each. 
The Shadow of the Sword. 
A Ohil4 of Nature. 
Ood and the Man. With 11 Illustra- 
tions bv F. Barnard. 
Iiady KllpatPlok. 
The Martyrdom of Madelino. 
Iiove Me for Bver. 
Annan Water. | Foxflove Manor. 
The Nevr Abelard. | Rachel Dene. 
Matt : A Story of a Caravan. 

The Master of the Mlna^ 
The Heir of Llnno. 
Woman And the Ma n. 

Crown 8vo, c!oth, 3*. (yd. each. 
Red and White Heather. 
Andromeda. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, dd, each. 
The Shadow of the Swordt 
Ood and the Man. , 

The Charlatan. By Robert Buchanan 
and Hknky Murray. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
with Frontispiece by T. H. ROBINSON, 
3.C. 6/f. ; post 8 vo, illustrated boards, %s. 

BURGE5S(0ELETT) and WILL 

IRWIN. — The Picaroons: A San 
Francisco Niffht's Entertainments 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6rf. 



BURTON (ROBERT). — The 

Anatomy of Melanclioly. Demy 8vo, 
cloth. 7.J. 6rf. 

Melancholy Anatomised. An 

Abridgment of Burton's Anatomt. 
Post 8vo. half- cloth . %s. 6d. . 

CAMERON (Commander V. 

LOVBTT). - The Cruise of the 
* Black Prince ' Privateer. Post 8vq» 

picture boards , 2^. 

CAMPBELL Mw C]ODRIC).~A 

Deuffbtcr of Prance. Cr. 8vo, cl., 6;. 



CAINE (HALL), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d, each; post ^vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. each. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

A Son of Hatfar. 

The Deemster. 

Also Library Editions of the three novels, 
crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each ; CHEAP POPU- 
L AR Editions, medium Svo.portrait cover, 
6d. each ; and the FINE Paper Edition 
of The Deemster, pott 8vo. cloth, 
gilt top, 2j.net ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net 

CANADA ^Greater) : The Past, 

Present, and Future of the Canadian 
North -West. By £. B. Osborn, B.A. 
With a Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

CAPTAIN COIGNET, Soldier 

of the Bmpire. Edited by Loredan 
LarchbT. and TVanslated by Mrs. Carey. 
With 100 lUusts. Cr. 8vo. cloth, S'.6d. 



CARLYLE (THOMAS).— On the 

Choice of Books. Post 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. 



CARRUTH (HAYDEN). — The 

Adventures of Jones. With 17 Illuv 
tratioas. Fcap. 8vo^ picture cover, 15. ; 
cloth, IS. 6rf. 



CHAMBERS (ROBERT W.), 

stories of Paris Life by. 
The King in Yellomr. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. ; fcap. 8vo, cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 
In t he Quarter. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, 2^.6^/. 

CHAPMAN'S (GEORQE) Works. 

Vol. I.. Plays Complete, including the 
Doubtful Ones. —Vol. II., Poems and 
Minor Translations, with Essay by A. C. 
Swinburne,— Vol. III., Translations of 
the Iliad and Odyssey. Three Vols., 
crown 8vo. cloth, $s. 6d. each. 



CHAUCER for Children: AOoi- 

den Key. By Mrs. H. R. Haweis. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cloth, 3*. 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With the Stor>' 
of his Times and his Work. By Mrs. 
H. R. Haweis. With Frontispiece. 
Demy 8vo, cloth. 2s. 6d. 



CHESS, The Laws and Practice 

of. With an Analysis of the Openings 
By Howard Staunton. Edited by 
R. B. WoRfMALD. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5;. 

The Minor Tactics of Ohess: A 
Treatise on the Deployment of the 
Forces in obedience to Strategic Principle 
By F. K. YOUNG and E. C. HoWELL 
Fcap 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Hastings Chess ToumameAt. 
The Authoritfed Account of the 230 Genres 

f)layed Aug.-Sept., 1895. With Annota- 
ions by Pillsbury, Lasker. Tarrasch . 
Steinitz, Schifpbrs, Teichmann, Bar- 
delebkn, Blackburnb, Gunsbbrg 
TiNSLEY, Mason, and Albin : Biographi- 
cal Sketches, and 22 Portraits. Edited by 
H, F, CdGSHil^t;. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5^ 
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CH APPLE (J. M.).— The Minor 

Chord. Crown 8vo, cloth 35. 6(1. 

CLARE (AUSTIN), Stories by. 
Fop the Itfove of a Iiass. Post 8vo, 

illurtrated boards, 2s» • 

By the Rise of the Rivev. Crown 

8vo, cloth, ss. dd. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Tideway. 
Randal of Randalholme. 



CLIVE (Mrs. ARCHER), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; illus- 
trated boards, 2^. each. 

Paul FeppoU. 

Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 



CLODO (EDWARD). — Myth^ 

and Dreams. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3.^. 6d. 



COATES (ANNE).— Rle's Diary. 

C rown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

COBBAN (J. MACLAREN), 
Novels by. 

The Gupe of Souls. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

The Red Sultan. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3^. 6d. ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2t. 

The Burden of Isabel. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31. 6d. 

COLLINS (J. CHURTON, mTa.)^, 

Books by. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
lUustpattons of Tennyson. 
_Jonathan Swift. 

COLLINS (MORTIMER and 

PRANCES), Novels by. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3.;. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 

Fpom Midnight to Midni^t. 

Ton Play me False. 

Blacksmith and Scholar. 

The Ylllage Comedy. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, each. 
Transmlgpation. 
A Fight with Foptune. 
Sweet Xnne Page. 
Sweet and Twenty. 
Frances. 



C0L<VIAN'5 (QEORQE) Humor- 
ous Works: 'Broad Grins,' 'My 
Ni(;htgown and Slippers,' &c. With 
Life and Frontis. Crown 8vo, cl.. ^s. 6d. 



COLQUHOUN (M. J.).— Every 

inch a Soldier. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. 6d.; post 8vo, illustrated boards, u. 



COLT-BREAKINQ.Hintson. By 

W. M. Hutchison. Cr. 8vo, cl.. 3s. 6d. 



COMPTON (HERBERT), by. 
The Inimitable Mrs. Massing- 
ham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 
The Wilful Way. 
The Queen of^i do 99 Wrong. 



COLLINS (WILKIE), Novels by. 

C^ 8vo, cl., 3j. 6d. each ; post 8vo, picture 
boards, 2s. each ; cl. limp, 2s. 6d. each. 

Antonina. | Basil. 

Hide and Seeic 

The Woman in White. 

The Moonstone. | Man and Wife; 

The Dead Secret. | After Dark. 

The Queen of Hearts. 

No Name I My Miscellanies. 

Armadale. | Poor Miss Finch. 

Mtss or Mrs.? 

The New Magdalen. 

The Frozen Deep. 

The Law and the Lady. 

The Tuiro Destinies. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Fallen lioaves. 

Jezebel's Daughter. 

The Black Robe. 

Heart and Science. I * I Say No.' 

A Rogue's Life. 

The KYll Genius. I Idttle' Novels. 

The Legacy of Cain. | Blind Love. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d, each. 
The Moonstone. 
The Woman in White. 
Antonina. | The New Magdalen. 
The Dead Secret. I No Name. 
Man and Wife | Armadale. 

The Woman in White. Large Type, 
Fink Papur Edition. Pott 8vo, cloth, 
gilt top. 2^. net : leather, gilt edges, 3^ net. 

The Froasen Deep. Large Type 
Edition. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, is. net ; 
leather, is. 6d. net. 



COOPER (E. H.).— Geoffory 

Ha m ilton. Crown 8vo, cloth , 35. 6d. 

CORNISH (J. F.).— Sour QnM>e5^ 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



C O R N W A L L.— Popular 

Romances of the Weart of England : 

The Drolls. Traditions, and Superstitions 

of Old CornwalL Collected by Robert 

Hunt, F.R.S. With two Plates by 

_ George Cruiks han k. Cr. 8vo, cl. 7^ . 6d. 

CRADDOCK (C. EGBERT), by. 
The Prophet of the Great Smol^ 

Mountains. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6^. 

post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2^. 
His YaniBhed Star. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CRELLIN (H. N.).— Romances 

of the Old 5erafflio. With 28 Illusts. 
by S. L. Wood. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3.?. 6d. 

CRE55WELL (HENRY). — A 

LM&y of MIsmle. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. 



CROCKETT (S. R.) and others.— 

Tales of our Coast. By S. R. 

Crockett, Gilbert Parker, Harold 
Frederic. • Q.,'and W.Clark Russell. 
With 13 Illustrations by Frank Branq- 
WYN. Crown Svo, cloth, 3$. 6d, 



CHATTO (Sr* WIND US, PUBUSHERS, 



CRIM (MATT).— Adventures of 

a Fair Rebel. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. (»,/. ; 
past 8vo, Illustrated boards, 25. 

CROKER (Mrs. B. M.). Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2j. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. dd. each. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
Proper Pride. 
A Bird of Passage. 
Diana Barrington. 
Two Masters. I Interference. 
A Family liikeness. 
A Third Person. \ Mr. Jervis. 
Villatfe Tales & Juntfle Tragedies. 
The Real Liady Hilda. 
Married or Single? 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
Some One Else. 
In the Kingdom of Ke^'y. 
Miss Balmaine's Past. 
Jason. 1 Beyond the Pale. 
Terence: With 6 Illusts. by S. Paget. 
The Cat's-paw. W^ith 12 Illustrations 
by Fred 5^^^^. 

Infatuation. Crown 8v(*, cloth, '^s. 6d. ; 

post 8vo, cloth limp, 2.?. 6(1. 
• To Let.' Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; 

cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6<^?each. 
Diana Barrington. 
Pretty Miss Neville. 
A Bird of Passage. 

cruTk5hank*5 comic AL- 

MANACK. Complete in Two Series. 
The First, from 1835 to 1843 ; the 
Second, from 1844 to 1853. A Gathering 
of the Best Humour of Thackeray, 
Hood, Albert Smith, &c. With nu- 
merous Steel Engravings and Woodcuts 
by Cruikshank, Landells, &c. Two 
Vjols., crown 8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. each. 

The liife of Qeorge Cmikshank. 

B> Blanchaud Jerrold. With 84 Illus- 
trations and a Bibliography. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3s. 6d. 

CUMMINQ (C. F. GORDON), 

Works by. Demy 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
In the Hehrides. With 24 illustrations. 
In the Himalayas and on the 

Indian Plains. With 42 illustrations 
Two Happy Tenrs . in Ceylon. 

With 28 Illustrations. 
Via Cornwall to Bgypt. 

CUSSANS~(JOHN B7)7^^ttand' 

book of Heraldry ; including instruc- 
tions for Tracing Pedij^ees, Deciphering 
Ancient MSB., &c. With 408 Woodcuts 
and 2 Colrd. Plates. Crow n 8vo, clot h. 6^. 

CYCUNQ,liijMOURS~OFr By 

Jerome K Jerome, H. G.Wells, Barry 
Pain, Clarence Rook, W .Pett Ridge, 
J, F. SULLiVAN/and others. With lUusts. 
Jrown 8vo, cloth, is. net. 



DAUDET (ALPHONSE). — The 

Hvangelist; or, Port Salvation. 

Translated by C. H. Meltzer. Cr. 8vo. 
cloth, 3s (id. ; post 8vo, illustrated bds..25. 

DAVENANT (FRANCIS).— Hints 

for Parents on the Choice of a 

Profession for their Sons when 

Starting: in Life. Crown 8vo, 15. (w/. 

DAVIDSON (HUGH COLEMAN). 

-Mr. 5ad]er'8 Dauffhters. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 3.9. 6<i. _ 

DAVIES (Dr. N. E. YORKE-), 

Works by. Crown 8vo, is. each ; cloth, 

IS. 6rf. each. 
One Thousand Medical Maxims 

and Surgical Hints. _ . . . 
Nursery Hints: A Mother's Guide m 

Health and Disease. 
Foods for the Fat : Dietetic Cure of 

Corpulen cy.Gout, and exce ssive Leanness. 

Aids to Long Life. Crown 8vo. 25. : 
cloth, 2.t. td. 

DAVllES» (Sir JOHN) Complete 

Poetical Works. Edited with Notes, 
by Rev. A. B. GrosaRT, D.D. Two Vols., 
crown 8»o, cloth, 3.?. (ui. each. 

DEAKIN (DOROfHEA). — The 

Poet and the Pierrot. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 31. 6rf. 

DEFOE^ (DANIEL). — Robinson 

Crusoe. With 37 lUusts. by George 
Cruikshank. Large Ti'PE. Fine Paper 
Editios. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net : 
le ather, gilt edges , 3<. net. 

DE GUERIN (MAURICE), The 

Journal of. With a Memoir by Sainte- 
Beuve. .Translated by Jessie P. Froth- 
INGHAM. Fcap^vo^ half-cloth. 2j. 6rf. 

DE"^AiSTRE (XAVIER)-— A 

Journey Round my Room. Trans- 
lated by Henry Attwell. Post 8vo, 
cloth. 2s. 61. 

DEMI LLE ( JAMES).— AStrange 

Manuscript found in a Copper 
Cylinder. Crown 8vo. cloth, with ig 
Illustrations by Gilbert Gaul, is. 6d. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. 



DEWAR (T. R.). — A Ramble 

Round the Olobe. With 220 lUustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo. cloth, 75. 6d. 

DE WINDT (HARRY).— Through 
the Oold-Fields of Alaska to 
Bering Straits. With Map and 33 
• Illustrations. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6s^ 

DICKENS (CH ARLES)7 The Life 
of, m» Revealed in his Writinsrs. By 

Percy Fitzgkrald. F.S,A. With Por- 
traits and Facsimile Letters, a vols., 
demy 8vo, Cloth, 21^. net. 
About Bngland with Dickens. By 
Alfred Rimmer. With 57 Illustrations.. 
Square 8vo, cloth, 31. W, 
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biCTION ARIES. 

The Reader's Handbook of 
Famous Haines In Flotlon, 
Allusions. Refevenoes, Pro- 
verbs, Plots, 8tories,and Poems. 
By Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

A Dictionary of Miracles: 
Imitative, Realistic, and Dogmatic. By 
Rev. E. C. Brewer, LL,D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3*. td. 

Familiar Allusions. By William A. 
and Charles G. Wheeler. Demy 8vo, 
cloth, 7«. 6d. net. 

Familiar Short Sayings of Oveat 
Men. With Historical and Explanatory 
Notes by SAMtJBL A. BENT, A.M. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 7*. 6d. 

The Slang Dictionary: Etymological. 
Historical, and Anecdotal. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, ts. (-d. 

Words, Faots, and Phrases: A 
Dictionary of Curious, Quaint, and Out- 
of-lhe-Way Matters. By Elibzer 
Edwards. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 



DILKB (Sir CHARLE5» M.P.). 

—The British Empire. Crown 8vo, 
budcram. 3.?. 6d. 



DOBSON (AUSTIN), Works by. 
Thomas Bewick and his Pupils. 

With 95 IHusts. Sq^Svo, cloth, 35. td. 

Crown 8vo. buckram, 6^. each. 
Four Frenchwomen. With Four 

Portraits. 
Eighteenth Century Vignettes. 

In Three Series, each ts. 
A Paladin of Philanthropy, and 

other Papers. With 2 Illustrations. 
Side-walk Studies. With 5 Illusts. 

DOBSON (W.~fo7~Poeticarin- 

jj^enultles and Eccentricities. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. td. 



DOWLINQ (RICHARD). — Old 

Corcoran's Money. Cr. 8vo, d., 35. td. 

DOYLE (A. CONAN).— The Firm 

of Qirdlestone. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. 

DRAMATISTS, THE OLD. 

Edited by Col. Cunningham. Cr. 8vo, 
cloth, with Portraits, 3s, td. per Vol. 

Ben Jonson's Works. With Notes, 
Critical and Explanatory, and a Bio- 
jiraphical Memoir by WiLUAM GiFFORD. 
Three Vols. 

Chapman's Works. Three Vols. Vol. 
I. contains the Plays complete ; Vol. II„ 
Poems and Minor Translations, with an 
Essay by A. C. Swinburne ; Vol. III., 
Translations of the Iliad and Odyssey. 

Marlowe's Works. One Vol. 

Masslnger's Plays. From Gifford's 
Text. One Vol. 



DUBLIN CA5TLE and Dublin 

Society, Recollections of. By A 

Nativk. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6t. 



DONOVAN (DICK), Detective 

stories by. Post Svo. illustrated 
boatds, 2s. each j cloth limp. 2s. td. each. 

Riddles Read. | Link by Link. 

Caaght at Last. 

Suspicion Arousedi 

Tracked and Taken. 

Who Poisoned Hetty Duncan? 

A Detective's Triumphs. 

In the Grip of the Lawi 

From Information Received. 

Tracked to Doom. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3s. td. each. 
The Records of Ylncent Trill, 

of the Detective Service. -Aisu- 

picture cloth, flat back, zs. 
The Adventures of Tyler Tatlock^ 

Private Detective. 
Deacon Brodle ; or, Behind the Mask. 
Tales of T ertfor. 

Crown 8vo, cl., 35. td. each ; picture cf,, 
flat back, is. each ; post Svo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each ; cloth limp, 2s. td. each. 

The Man from Manohester. 
The Mys tery of Jamaic a Terraefi. 

The Man.Hunter. Post Svo, illustrated 

boards, 2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. td. ; picture 

cloth, flat back, 2s, 
Dark Deeds. Crown Svo, cloth limp, 

25. bd. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Chronicles of Michael Dane- 

Vltch. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. td. ; post 

Svo, illustrated boards, 23.; cloth Hmp, 

2S. td. 
Wanted! Crown Svo, picture cloth, flat 

back, 25. ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 25. ; 

cloth limp, 2s. td. 

DUNCAN ^ARA J E ANNETTE, 

Boolcs by. Cr. Svo. cloth, 75. td. each. 
A Social I>eparture. with m 

Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
An American Girl in London. 

With 80 Illustrations by F. H. Townsend. 
The Simple Adventures of a 

Memsahlb. With ay Illustrations by 

F. H. Town send. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3.?. orf. each. 
A Daughter of To- Day. 
Vernon's Aunt. With 47 Illustrations 
b y Hal Hurs t. 

DUTT (ROMESirc^^-^England 

and India: Progress durini; One 
Hundred Years Crown Svo. cloth. 2^. 

EARLY ENGLISH POETS. 

Edited, with Introductions and Notes, 
by Rev. A. B. Grosart, D.D. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3 J. td. per Volume. 

Fletcher's (Giles) Complete 

Poems. One Vol. 
Davles* (8^ ^^ohn) Complete 

Poetical Works. Two Vols. 
Sidney's (Sir Phllijp) Complete 

Poetical Works. Thr ee Vols. 

EDQCUMBE (Sir E. R. 

PBARCB). — Zephyrutft A Holiday 
In Brazil and on the Kiver Plate. With 
41 Illustrations. Crovra 8vo, cloth 5*^- 



CHATTO &- WtNDV$, PUSLlSHEkS, 



EDWARDE5 (Mr*. ANNIE), 

Novels by. 
A Point of Honour. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 2s. 
Areliie Lovell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 

35. td. : post 8vo. illustrated boards, as. 
A Plaatef Saint. Cr. 8vo. cloth. 3^- 6<i . 

EDWARDS (EUEZEiR). Words, 

Pacts, ana Phrases: A Dictionary of 
Curious, Quaint, and Out-of-the-Way 
Matters. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. ttL 



EQERTON (Rev. J. C.).- 
Sussex Polk and Sussex Ways. 

With Introductioo by Rev. Dr.H. Wace, 
and Four Illusts. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 



EGQLESTON (EDWARD).— 

Roxy. Po8t_8vo,Jllastrated boar ds, aj. 



ENGLISHMAN (An) in Paris: 

Recollections of Louis Philippe and the 
Empire. Crown 8vo. cloth. 35. td. 

ENGLISHMAN'S HOUSE, The : 

A Practical Guide for Selecting or Building 

a House. By C. J. RICHARDSON. With 

Coloured Frontispiece and 534 Illustra- 

. tioos. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6<f . 



EYES, Our: How to Preserve 
Them. By JOHN Browning. Crown 
8vo, cloth, is. 



FENN (G. MANVILLE), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6rf. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 
The Hew Mlatreaa. 
IHritnesa to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lily. 
The Whit e Yirtfin. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. bd. each. 
A Woman Worth Winning. 
Cupsed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailaa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
Black Blood. I In Jeopardy. 
Double Cunning. 
A Fluttered Doveoote. 
King of the Caatle. 
The Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Story of Antony Qraoe* 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid*8, Mischief. 

This Man's Wite. 

The Bag of Diamonds, and Three 
Bits of Paste. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6*. each. 
Running Amok. I Black Shi^ows. 
The Can kerworm. 

A Crimson Crime. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
ts. ', picture cloth, flat back, 25, 



FAMILIAR ALLUSIONS: Mis- 

cellaneous Information, including Cele- 
brated Statues, Paintings, Palaces, 
Country Seats, Ruins, Churches, Ships, 
Streets, Clubs, Natural Curiosities, &c. 
By W. A. and C G. Wheelbr. Demy 
8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. net. 

FAMILIAR SHORT SAYINGS 
of Great Men. By S. A. Bent, A.M. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7^- 6rf» 



FARADAY (MICHAEL), Works 

by. Post 8vo, clothj4j. 6d, each. 
The Chemical History of a 
Candle: Lectures delivered before a 
Juvenile Audience. Edited by William 
Crookes, F.CS. With numerous lliusts. 
On the Various Forces of Nature, 
and their Relations to each 
other. Edited by William Crookes, 
F.CS. With Illustrations. 



FARRER (J. ANSON).— War: 

Three Essays. Crown 8vo. cloth. 15. 6d. 



FICTION, a Catalo^e of, with 

Descriptive Notices and Reviews of a 
Thousand Novels, will be sent free by 
CHATTO & WiNDUS upon application. 

FIN-BECTThe Cupboard Papers: 

ITie Art of Living and Dining. Post Svo^ 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 



FiREWORK-MAKING.TheCom- 

plete Art of; or, The Pyrotechnists 
Treasury. By Thomas Kentish. With 
267 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, doth, 3«. 6d. 



FITZGERALD (PERCY), by. 

Little Bssaysi Passages from the 
Letters of Charles Lamb. Post 8vo. 
cloth, 2s. 6d, 

Fatal Zero. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. 6J. ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards , 2s. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards. 25. each. 
Bella Donna. I Polly* 
The Lady of Brantome. 
Never Forgotten. 
The Second Mrs. TillotsOh. 
Seventy-five Brooke Street. 

Sir Henry Irving. With Portrait. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d, 
The Life of Charles Dickens as 

Revealed In tals Writings. With 

Portraits and FacsimUes. 2 vols, demy 

8vo, cloth, ais. net 



FLAMMARION (CAMILLE), 
Works by. 
Popular Astronomy! A General 
Description of the Heavens. Translated 
bv J. Ellard Qore, F.R.A.S. With 
Three Plates and 288 lUostratious. 
Medium 8vo, cloth, los. 6d. 
Urania : A Romance. With 87 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5j. 

FLETCHER'S (GILES, B.D.) 

Complete Poems t Christ's Victorie in 
Heaven, Christ's Victorie on Earth, 
Christ's Triumph ovet Death, and Minor 
Poems. With Notes by Rev. A. B. 
Grosart, D.D. Crown 8vo, doth, 35. 6rf. 

- - - — »- --. m. m 

FORBES (Hon« Mrs. WALTER). 

—Dumb. Crown 8vo cloth, $s. 6d, 
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FRANCILLON (R. E.)> Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. each ; post 
8vo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 

One by One I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. 

Ropes of Sand. With Ir lustrations. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2^. each. 

gueen Cophetua. | Olympia* 
omances of the Iav. 
King pr Knave? 

Jack Doyle's Daughter. Crown 8vo, 
cloth. 3s.^. 

FREDERIC (HAROLD), Novels 

by. Post 8vo, cloth, 3; . 6d, each ; 

illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
8eth*s Brother's Wife. 
The Iiairton Oirl. 



FRY'5 (HERBERT) Royal 

Guide to the London Charities. 

Edited by John Lane. Published 
_ Annually. Crown 8vo. cloth, i^. 6d, 

Q ARDEN ING liOOiCS: "PostSvro, 

IS. each ; cloth, i;. 6d. each. 

A Year's Work in Garden and 

Greenhouse. By George Glbnny. 

Household Horticulture. By Tom 

andjANE JERROLD. Illustrated. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 

By Tom Jerrold. 

QAULOT (PAUL), Books by. 

The Red Shirts: A Tale of 'The 
Terror.' Translated by JOHN de Vil- 
LIERS. Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis- 
piece by Stanley Wood, ss. 6d. ; picture 
cloth, flat back, 2j. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6;. each. 
Love and Lovers of the Past. 

Translated by C. Laroche, M.A. 
A Conspiracy under the Terror. 

Translated by C. Laroche, M.A. With 
Illustrations and Facsimiles. 



GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE, 
The. IS. Monthly. Contains Stories, 
Articles upon Literature, Science, Bio- 
graphy, and Art, and * Table Talk* by 
Stlvanus Urban. 
*«* Bound Volumes for recent years, 8j. 6rf. 

each. Covers f or bindings is. each. 

GERAITD" (DOROTHEA).— A 
Queen of Curds and Cream. Crown 
8vo. cloth. 3f. td. 

GERMAN l>OPULAR STORIES. 

Collected by the Brothers Grimm and 
Translated by Edgar Taylor. With 
Introduction by JOHN RUSKIN, and 22 
Steel Plates after George Cruikshank 
Sq uare 8vo. cloth, gilt edges, ^s. 6d. 

GTBBON (CHARLES), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6J. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Robin Gray* 
The Golden Shaft. 
The Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
Of High Degree. 
Queen of the Meadow. 



GIBBON (CHARLES), NoveU 

by — continued. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
The Dead Heart. 
For Lack of Ctold. 
What Will the World Say? 
For the King. | A Hard Knot. 
In Pastures Greene 
In Love and War. 
A Heart's Problem. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Fanoy Free. | Loving a Dream. 
In Honour Bound. 
Heart's Delight. | Blood-M oney. 

GIBNEY (SOMERVILLE). — 

Sentenced I Crown 8vo, cloth, is. (td. 



GILBERT (WILLIAM).— Jame* 
Duke, Co8termon£er« Post 8vo, illus> 
trated boards, zs. 

GILBERTS (W.S.) Original 

Plays. Ins Series, post 8vo, as. td. each. 
The First Series contains : The Wicked 
World -- Pygmalion and Galatea — 
Charity— The Princess— The Palace of 
Truth— Trial by Jury— lolanthe. 
The Second Series contains: Broken 

• Hearts — Engaged — Sweethearts — 
Gretchen — Dan'l Druce— Tom Cobb 
— H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Sorcerer— 

* The Pirates of Penzance. 
The Third Series contains : Comedy and 

Tragedy — Foggerty's Fairy — Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem— Patience — 
Princess Ida— The Mikado- Ruddlgore 
—The Yeomen of the Guard— The Gon- 
doliers—The Mountebanks— Utopia. 

Bight Original Comlo Operas 
written by W. S. Gilbert. Two Series, 
demy 8vo, cloth, as. td. each. 

The First Series contains : The Sorcerer 
—H.M.S. 'Pinafore'— The Pirates of 
Penzance — lolanthe — Patience— Prin- 
cess Ida— The Mikado— Trial by Jury. 

The Second Series contains : The Gon- 
doliers—The Grand Duke— The Yeomen 
of the Guard— His Excellency— Utopia, 
Limited— Ruddigore— The Mountebanks 
—Haste to the Wedding. 

The Gilbert and Sullivan Birth- 
day Book : Quotations for Every Day 
in the Year, selected from Plays by W . 
S. Gilbert. Compiled by A. Watson. 
R oyal i6mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

GlSSING (ALGERNON), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6*. each. 
A Secret of the North Sea. 
Knitters in the Sun. 
The Wealth of Mallerstang. 
An Angel's Portion. 
Baliol Garth. 

GLENNY (GEORGE).— A Year's 
Work In Qarden and Oreenhouae : 

Practical Advice as to the Management 

of the Flower, Fruit, and Frame Garden. 

^ Post 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is. 6d. 

GODWIN (WILLIAM). — Lives 

of the NecronsQcers. post 8vo, 
doth, 2S. 
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GLANVILLE (ERNEST), Novels 

by. Crowa 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. each ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2;. each. 
Tbe Lost Heiress. With 2 Iilostra- 

tlons by HuMii: Nisuei;. 
The Fossloker: A Komance uf M:ish- 

onaland. ;Two lUusts. by Hume Nisbet. 
A Fair Colonist. With Frontispiece. 

The Golden Rook. With Frontispiece 

by Stanley Wood. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 35. dd. 
Tales from the Veld. With 12 

Illustrations by M. Nisbet. Crown 8vo, 
^ cloth, 3j. 6rf. 
Max Thornton. With 8 illustrations 

by J. S. Cromptox, R.I. Large crown 

8vo. cloth, leilt edges, 5*. 

GOLDEN TREASURY of 

Thought, The : A Dictionary of Quo- 
tations from the Best Authors. By 
The^dorb Taylor . Cr. 8 vo, cl., 3^. td. 

GOODMAN (E. J.)--The Fate of 

Her bert Wayne. Cr. 8vo. cl., 35. td. 

GORE (J. ELLARD, F.R.A.S.). 
—The Stellar Heavens: an Introduc- 
tion to the Study of the Stars and 
Nebulae. Crown 8vo, cleth, z&. net. 
Studies in Astronomy. With 8 
lUustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. 

GRACE (ALFREDA.).— Talcs 
of a Dylnff Race. Cr. 8vo, cl., 35. 6rf. 

GREEKS AND ROMANS^the 

Life of the, described from Antique 

Monuments. By ERNST GUHL and W 

KONER. Edited by Dr. F. Hueffer'. 

With 545 Illusts. Demy 8vo, cL, ^s. 6d, 

GREEN (ANNA KATHARINeT. 
—The Millionaire Baby. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 6:?. ' • 



GREENWOOD (JAMES).-The 

Prisoner In the Dock. Crown 8vo, 
cloth 35. 6rf. 

GREY (Sir GEORGE). — The 
Romance of a Proconsul. By James 
Milne. Cmwn 8vo . buckram. 6j. 

GRIFFITH (CECrL).~Coriiithla 

Marazion. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3^. 6d. 

GRIFFITHS (Major A. j.~No. 99, 

and Blue Blood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
^at back, 2s. 

G UNTEFMA. CLAVERING]7^ 
Florida Enchantment. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3^6rf. 

G UTT E N BERG (Yl 6 LET), 

Novels by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 
Neither Jew nor Greek. 
Th e Power of the Palmist. 

CYPT— CLOCLO. Translated^ 
Nora M, 3tatham. Crovyn 8vo, cloth. 
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HAIR, The: Its Treatment in 

Health, Weakness, and Disease. 

Translated from the German of Dr. j. 
PiNCUS. Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, \s, 6d. 

HAKE (Dr. T.^0RD6nJ, Poems 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
New Symbols. 
Iiegenda of the Morrow, 
The Serpent Play, 

Maiden Soataoy. Small 4to, cloth, Ss. 
HALL (Mrs. 5. C.).— Sketches 

of Irish Character. With Illustra- 
tions on Steel and Wood by Cruik- 
sHANK, Maclise, GILBERT, and Harvey. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 7«. 6d. 

HALL (OWEN), Novels by. ~ ^ 

The Track of a Storm. Crown 8vo, 

picture cloth, flat back, 2j. 
Jetsam. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 

. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Bureka. I Hernando. 



HARTE'S (BRET) Collected 

Works. LIBRARY EDITION, ia Ten 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 6*. each. 
Vol. 'I. Complete Poetical akd 
Dramatic Works. With Port. 
„ II. The Luck of Roaring Camp- 
Bohemian Papers—American 
Legends. 

III. Tales of the Argon'auts— 

Eastern .Sketches. 

IV. Gabriel Conroy. 

V. Stories — Condensed Novels. 
VI. Tales of the Pacific Slope. 
„ VII. TalesofthePacificSlopk— II. 
With Portrait by JOHN Petti k. 
„ VIII. Tales of Pine and Cypress. 
„ IX. Buckrye and Chapparel. 
X.' TaleJS of Trail and Town. 
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Bret Havte's Choice Works in Prose 

and Verse. With Portrait and 40 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo, cloth. 3s. 6d. 

Bret Havte*s Poetical Works, in- 
cluding 'Some Later Verses." Crown 
8vo, buckram, 45. 6d. 

Some Later Yerses: Crown 8vo, 
art lineo, 55. 

In a Hollow of the Hills. Crown 
8vo. picture cloth, flat back, zs. 

Condensed Novels. (Two Series in 
One Volume.) Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 
2s. net ; leather, gilt edges, 3*. net. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6i. each. 

On the Old Trail. 

Under the Redwoods. 

From Sandhill to Pine. 

Stories in Li^Lit and Shadow. 

Mr. J4ok Hamlin's Mediation. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. 6d. each : post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

A IValf of the Plains. With 60 illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Woodi 

A W^ard of the Oolden Gate. With 
59 lUustratiqns by Stanley U Woop. 
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HARTE'S (BRET) Works-con/. 

Crown 8vo, cloth 3;. td. each. 
Susy. AVith 2 lUusts. by J. A. Christie. 
The Bell-Rintfep of Angel's, &c. 

With 39 lUusts. oy Dudley Hardy. &c. 
Clavenoe : A Story of the American War. 

With 8 Illustrations by A. TuLE Goodman. 
Barker's I^uck. &c. With 39 Illustra- 
tions by A. FoRESTiER, Paul Hardy, &c. 
Devil's FoPd, &c. With Frontispiece. 
The Crusade of the 'Bxoelsior.' 

With Frontis. by J. BERNARD PARTRIDGE. 
Three Partners; or, The Bitf 

Strike on Heavy Tree Hiil. 

With 8 Illustrations by J. GULICH. 
Tales of Trail and Town. With 

Frontispiece by G. P. Jacomb-Hood. 
Condensed Novels. New Series. 

Crown 8vo, doth, 3j. dd. each ; picture cloth, 
flat back, 11. each. 
The Luok of Rcarintf Camp, and 

Sensation Novels Condensed. 
A Sappho of Oreen Springs. 
Colonu Stavbottle's Client. 
A Prot6g6e of Jaok Hamlin's. 

With numerous Illustrations. 
Sally DoiVS, &c. With 47 irustratlons 

by W. D. A lmond and others. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 25. each. 

An Heiress of Red Dog. 
The Luok of Roaring Camp* 
Californiaa Stories. 

post 8vo, illus. bds., 2j. each ; cloth. 25, 6./. each. 

Flip. i Marina. 

A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

HALLIDAY (ANDREW).- 

Every-day Papers. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2a-. 

HAMILTON (COSMO), Stories 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, is. 6d. each. 
The Glamour of the Impossible. 
Through « Keyhole. 

' J* The two stories may also be had bound 
in one Volume, crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. 

HANDWRltlNQ, The Phllo- 

sopby of. With over loj Facsimiles. 
By Don Fklix I'K Salamanca. Pos 
8vo . h alf-clr »th, 2s. Od. 

HANKY-PANiCYl^hiteMagic, 

Sleiffbt of Hand, &c. Edited by W. 
H. Cremkr. With 200 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, +1. 6ii. 

HARDY~(IZA^UFFUS), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. each. 
The liosser Evil. 
Man, VToman, and Fate. 
A Butterfly: Her Friends and 

her Fortunes. 

HARDY~(Rev. E. J,). — Love, 

Courtship, and Marriage. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3.T. fv/. 

HARKINS (E. F.).-The^Schem- 

ers. Cix)wn 8to, cloth, 65. 



HARDY (TH0MA5). — Under 

tbe Greenwood Tree. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3^. 6d. ; illustrated boards, 2s. ; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. Also the Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, is. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. ne t . 

HAWEIS(MrsT H. R.) . Books by. 

The Art of Beauty. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and 91 Illustrations. Square 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Art of Decoration. With 
Coloured Frontispiece and 74 Illustra- 
tions. Square 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

The Art of Dress. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Post 8vo, Js. ; cloth, is, 6d. 

Chaucer for Schools. With the Story 
of his Times and his Worlc. With a 
Frontispiece. Demy Svo, cloth, 2.S. 6d, 

Chaucer for Children. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 30 Woodcuts. 
Crown 4to, cl oth, $s. 6d. 

HAWEIsTRcv. H. R.).— Ameri- 
ca n Humorists: Washington 
iRviNQ, Oliver Wekdell Holmks, 
Tames Russell Lowell, ArteiMus 
Ward, Mark Twain, and Bret Harts. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

HA W T iTd R N E (J U L lA N), 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3J. 6d. 

each ; post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2j. each. 
Garth. I BlUce Quentin. 
Fortune's Fool. | Dust. Four lUusts. 
Beatrix Bandolph. With Four i1Iuk1!>. 
D. Poindexter's jDisappearance. 
The Spec tre of the Camera. 

Post Svo. illustraied boards, 2s. each. 

Miss Cado gna. I Lo ve— or a Name. 
Sebastian Strome. Cr. Svo, cl.^ 35. td . 

HEALY (ChIrIS)," Books by. 

Crown Svo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. each. 
Confessions of a Journalist. 
The Bndless Heritage. 
Heirs of Reuben. _ 

HECKETHORN (C. W.), Books 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

London Souvenirs. 

Iiondon Memories: Social, His- 
torical, and Topographic al . 

HELPS (Sir ARTHUR), Books 

bv. Post Svo, cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 
Animals and their Masters. 
Social Pressure. 

Ivan de Biron. Crown Svo, cloth 
1$, 6d. ; post Svo, illustrated boards. 25. 

HENDERSON (iSATC).—A~giU^ 

Pajte. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. 

HENTY (G. A.), Novels by. 
Rujub, the Juggler. Post Svo, cloth 
3.V. td. : illustratea boards, 2s. 

Colonel Thorndy he's Secret. Small 

dcniy Svo. cloth, gilt cdf<es, $s. 
Crown Svo, clolh. 3*. 6d. each. 
The Queen's Cup. 
Dorothy's Double. 
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HERMAN (HENRY).-A Leading 

L«dy» Post 8vo. cloth, a.t. 6rf. 

HERTZKA (Dr. THEODOR)^ 
Freeland: A Social Anticipation. 

Translated by Arthur Ransom. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 6*. 

H E S S E-WARTEOG (CHE- 

VALIER BRN5T VON).— Tunis: 

The Land and the People. With 

22 Illustrations. C rown 8vo. cloth. 3s. td. 

HILL (HEADON).— Zambrrthe 

Detective. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3«. bd.\ 
picture cloth, flat back, aj. ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2j. 

HILL (JOHN), Works by. 
Treason-Felony. Post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2*. 

Tbe Common JLncestor. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 35. bd. 

HINKSON (H. aT)7 NovcisHby. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6^. each. 
Fan Fitzgerald, t Stlk and Steel. 

HOEY (Mrs. CASHEL).— The 

Lover's Creed. Post Svo. lUostrated 
boards, ^s, 



HOOK'S (THEODORE) Choice 

Humoroas Works; including his Ludi- 
crous Adventures. Bons Mots, Puns, 
Hoaxes. With Life and Frontispiece. 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 35. ddU 

HORNE (R. HENQ 1ST).— Orion. 

Wi^h Portrait. Crown Svo. cloth, 7^. 

HORNTMAN (ROY). ~ Bellamy 

^ the Magnificent Crown Svo, cl.. 65. 



HOFFMANN (PROFESSOR).— 

Kino: Koko. A Magic Story. With 25 
Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, is. net. 



HOLIDAY, Where to go for a. 

By E. P. Sholl. Sir H. Maxwell, John 
Watson, Jane Barlow, Mary Lovett 
Cameron, Justin H. McCarthy, Paul 
Lange, T. W. <;raham, J. H. Salter, 
Ph(ebe Allen, S. J. Beckett, L. Rivers 
Vine, and C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Crown Svo, cloth, u. td. 

HOLMEsToi^IVm^ WENDJSLL^^ 

Boolcs by. 

The Antocrat of the Breakfaet- 
Table. illustrated by J. Gordon 
Thomson. Post Svo, cloth limp, 2j. dd. 
Also the Fine Paper Edition, pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 25. net. ; leather, gilt edges, 
3J. net. Another Edition.post Svo. cloth,25. 

The Autoorat of the Breakfast- 
Table and The Professor at the 
Breakfast-Table. In one vol., post 
Svo, half -cloth, 2j. 

HOOD'S (T H OMA^^ciioice 

Works in Prose and Verse. With 

Life of the Author, Portrait, and 200 

Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth, 3j. td. 

Hood's Whims and Oddities. With 

^ Ss Illusts. Post Svo. half-cloth. 2*. 

HOPKINS (TIGHE), Novels by. 

For Freedom. Crown Svo, cloth, 65. 

Crown Svo, cloth, ^s. 6d. each. 
'Twixt Love and Duty. 
The Incomplete Adventurer. 
The Nutfents of Carrloonna. 
Nell Haffenden. With 8 lUustrations. 



HORNWNG (E. W.), Novels by- 
The Bhadow of the Rope. Crowu 

8vo, clo'.h, 35. td. 
Sti n^aree. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6 s, 

HUGO (VICTOR).— The Olitlaw 

of Iceland. Translated by Sir Gilbert 
Caripbell. Crown Svo. cloth, 3*. td. 

HUMli (FERGUS), Novels by^ 
The Lady From Mo where. Cr.Svo, 

cloth, 3.V. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Millionaire Mystery. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 3.(. td. 
The Wheeling Light. Crown Svo, 

cloth, gilt top, ts. 

HUNGERFORD (Mrs.V Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. each ; 

post Svo, illustrated boands. 2;. each ; 

cloth limp, 2s. fid. each. 
The Professor's Bxperlment. 
Nora Creina. 
Lady Yerner's Flight. 
Lady Patty. 

The Red-House Mystery. 
Peter's Wife. 
An Unsatisfactory Lover. 
April's Lady* 
A Maiden All Forlorn. 
The Three Oraces. 
A Mental Struggle. 
Marvel. | A Modem Ciroe. 
In Durance Ylle. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3*. td, each. 
An Anxious Moment.. 
A Point of Gonsdence. 
The Coming of Chloe. ( Lovloe . 

HUNT'S (LEIGH) Essays: A 
Tale for a Chimney Corner* &c. 

Ed. by E. Ollier . Post S vo. half-cl. 2.y. 

HUNT (Mrs, ALFRED), Novels 

by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. td. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2.5. each. 

The Leaden Casket. 

Self-Condemned. 

That Other Perso n. 

Mrs. Juliet. Crown Svo. clot h, -js. td. 

HUTCHINSON (W. M.)— Hints 

on Colt- Breaking:. With 25 lUustra- 
tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td. 

HYDROPHOBIA: An Account of 
M. Pasteur's System. By Renaud 
SUZOR. M.B._Crown Svo. cloth.^^ 

IDLER Illustrated Magazine 

(The). Edited by Robert Barr. td. 
Monthly. Bound Volumes, 5*. each ; 
Cases for Binding, is. td, each. 
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IMPRESSIONS (The) of 

AURBOLB. Post 8vo. cloth. 25. 6d. 

INDOOR PAUPERS^ By One of 

Th e m. Crown 8vo, 15. ; cloth, is. (kL 

INMAN (HERBERT) and 

HARTLEY ASPDBN.-Ths Tear of 
Ka lee. Crown 8vo, cloth, RUt top, 6j._ 

IN MEMORlAMYVefsesTor every 
Day. Selected by Lucy RiDLh:Y. Small 
8vo, cloth, as, 6d. net ; leather, 35. W. net. 



INNKEEPER'S HANDBOOK 
(The) and Licensed Victualler*^ 
Manual. By J. Trevor-Davies. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 2s. 

IRISH WIT AND HUMOUR, 
Sonars of. Edited by A.. Perceval 
Graves. Post 8vo. cloth, 25. td. __ 

IRVING (Sir HENRY). By Percy 
Fitzgerald. With Portrait. Crown 
8vo. clot h, is. 6rf. 

JAMESTC. T. C.).— A Romance of 
tlie Queen's tlonnds. Post 8vo, 

cloth limp. IS. td, 

JAMESON (WILLIAM).— My 

Dead Self. Post 8vo. cloth, is. 6d. 

JAPP (Dr. A. H.).— Dramatic 

Pictures. Crown 8 vo, cloth. $s. 

JEFFERIES (RICHARD), by. 

The Open Air. Post 8vo, cloth, 2^. 6d. 
Large Type, Pine Paper Edition, pott 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, is. net ; leather, ^t 
edges. 3*. net. 

Hature near Iiondon. Crown 8vo, 
buckram, 65. : post 8vo, cl., 2j» 6d. • Large 
Type, Fine Paper Edition, pott 8vo, cl., 
gilt top, 2s, net : leather, gilt edges, 3f.net. 

The Ufe of the Fielde. Post 8>po, 
cloth, 2s.6d. ; LARGE TYPE, Fine Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 2s. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, ^s. net. 

The Eulogy of Richard Jefferiee. 
By Sir Walter Besant. Cr. 8vo. cl., 6 s. 

JENNINGS (H. J.).— Curiosities 

of Criticism. Post 8vo , cloth, 2s. b d. 

JEROME (JEROME K.).— Stage- 
land. With 64 Illustrations by J. Ber- 
nard Par tridge. Fc a p. 4to. is. 

JERROLD (DOUGLAS). — The 
Barber's Chair ; and TIm Hedjrehog 
Letters. Post 8vo, bnlf-cloth. ts. 



JERROLD (TOM), Works by. 

Post 8vo, IS. each ; cloth, is. Od. each. 
The Garden that Paid the Rent. 
Household! Horticulture. 



JESSE (EDWARD). — Scenes 

and Occupations of a Country Life. 

Post 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

JONSON 'SIbEnF Works. With 

Notes and Biographical Memoir by 
William Gifpord. Edited by Colonel 
Cunningham. Three Vols., crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3J. 6d. each. 



JOHNSTON (R.).--Tlie Peril of 

an Empire. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s, 

JONES (WILLIAM, F.S.A.) , 

Books by. Cr. 8vo. cloth, ss, 6d. each. 

Finger-Rmtf Lores Htstorrcal, Legend- 
ary, and Anecdotal. With numerous 
Illustrations. 

Crowns and Coronations* With 91 
Illus tra tions. _ 

JOSEPHUS, The Complete 

Worlcs of. Translated by Wiluam 
Whisto'n. Containing * The Antimiities 
of the Jews,' and ' The Wars of the Jew s.' 
With 53 Illustrations and Maps. Two 
Vols., demy 8vo, half-cloth, 12s. 6d. 



KEMPT (ROBERT).-~Pencil and 
Palette ; Chapters on Art and 

Artis^ Post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6rf. 



KERSHAW (MARK). -Colonial 
Facts and Fictions : . Humorous 
Sketehes. Post Svo, illustrated boards, 
2<f. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 



KING (R. ASHE), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, is, 
* The Wearing of the Green.' 
Paaaion's Blavet | Bell Barry. 

A Dravm Game. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
3^. 6d. ; post 8vo, illustrated boards. 2s. ' 



KIPLING PRIMER (A). Includ- 
ing Biographical and Critical Chapters, 
an Index to Mr. Kipling's principal 
Writings, and Bibliographies. By F. L 
Knowles. With Two Portraits. Crown. 
8vo cloth, 35. 6d. 



KNIGHTS cThe) of the LION. 

Edited by the Marquess of Lorne 
Crown 8vo, cloth. 6s. 



KNIGHT (WILLIAM and 

BDWARD).— The Patient's Vade 
Mecum : How to Qet Most Benefit 
from Medical Advice. Crown 8to, 
cloth. If. 6d. 

LAMBERt~~^EORGE). — The 

President of - Boravia. Crown 8vq 

cloth. 3 J. 6d. 



LAMB'S (CHARLES) Complete 

Works in Prose and Verse, including 
* Poetry for Children ' and 'Prince Dorus.' 
Edited by R H. Shephbuo. With 2 
Portraits and Facsimile of the ' Essay on 
Ronst Pig.' .Crown 8vo (both Series), 
cloth, 3.V. 6d. 

The Essays of BUa (both Series). Post 
8vo, halt-cloth, 2*.— Alsoihe FINE Paper 
Edition, pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top,2j. net ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3.;. net. 
' Little Essays : Sketches and Characters 
by CiiARLiiS Lamb, selected from his 
Letters by Percy Fitzgerald. Post 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

The Dramatic Essays of Charlea 
Iiamb. With Introduction and Notes 
by Brander MATTHEW'S, and Steel-plate 
Portrait. Fcap. 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 6d, 
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CtiATTO ^ WINOI/S, PUBLIShMRS, 



LAN DOR (WALTER SAVAQB). 

— CItetioii and Bxamloation of 
William Shakespeare, dc, before 
Sir Tbotnas Lucy, touching Deer-stealing, 
19th September, 1582 ; and A Oonfer- 
• nott of Master Bdmund 
Bpmaar witli the Earl of Essex, touch- 
ing the state of Ireland. 1595. Fcap. 8vo 
hal^Roxburfihe. 2*. 6rf. 

LANE (EDWARD WILLIAM). 
— Taia Thousand and One NIrhU, 

commonly called in En^and The 
ArabUn MigHta' ■ntertaln- 
mentai Translated from the Arabic 
and illustrated by many hundred Engrav- 
ings from Designs by Harvby. ^ited 
by Edward Stanley Poole. With 
Preface by Stanley Lane -Poole. 
Three Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 22*. 6d. _ 

LARWOOD'(JACOB)rBoolcrby. 
Aneodotea of the Cleigty* Postsvo. 

half-cloth. 2s> 
Theatrical Aneodote8« Poet 8vo, 

cloth, 25. (id. 

Humoar of the Iiaw: Forenaio 
Aneodotea. Post 8vo. cl oth. 2s. 

LEHMANN (R. C.)7— Harry 
Plttdyer tit Cambrldse, and Conver- 
sational tllnts for Younr Shooters. 

Crown 8vo, u. ; cloth, is. dd. 



LEIQti (HENRY S.).— Carols of 

Cockayne. Cr o wn 8vo, buckram. 5.f. 

LELAND (C. d.).— A Manual of 
Mending: and Repairing. With Dia- 
jjrams. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5*. 

LEPELLETIER (EDMOND). - 

Madame ^ans-Q^ne. Translated by 
JOHN DK Villi ERS. Post 8vo. cloth, 
$s. f^d. : illustrated boards. 2^. 



LEYS (JOHN K.), INovels by. 
The Iilndsaya. Post 8vo, illustrated 

hoards. 2.?. 
A Sore Temptation. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 6s. 

LILBUWN (ADAM).— A Tragedy 

In Marble. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3^. 6d. 



LINTON (E. LYNN), Works by. 
An Ootave ot Friends. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 35. (id. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3.?. bd. eacu ; post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards, 2s. each. 
Patriola Kemball. J lone. 
The Atonement of Leam Dundas. 
The World IHTell Lost. With 12 

Illustrations. 
The One Too Many. 
Under which Lord? With 12 IHusts. 
* My Love.' | Bowlntf the IHTlnd. 
Paston Carew. I Dulole Bverton. 
With a Silken Thread. 
The Rebel of the Family. 

Post «vo, cloth, 2.S. bd. each. 
Wltoh Stories. 

Ourselves : Essays on Women* 
Freeshooting: Exiracis from Mrs. Lynn 
LINTON'S Workf. 



LINDSAY (HARRY), Novels by. 

Crown Svo, doth, 3s. 6d. each. 
Rhoda Rob erts. 1 The Jacobite. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
Jvdah Pyecroft, Puritan. 
The Story of I^eah. 



LOWE (CHARLES). — Our 
Qrcatest Uvln^r Soldiers. With 8 
Portraits. Crow n Svo. cloth. 3t5. 6 d. 

LUCY THENRY W.).— Oideon 

Pleyce. Crown Svo, cloth, 3;. 6d. ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2j. 

McCarthy ( J USTIN), Books by. 
The Reign of Queen Anne. Two 

Vols., demy Svo, cloth, i2j. each. 
A Histonr of the Four Oeorgee 
and of William the Fourth. 

Four Vols., demy Svo, cloth. 12s each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
from the Accession of Queen Victoria to 
the General Election of iSSo. Library 
Edition. Foot Vols., demy Svo. cloth, 
12s. each.— Also a Popular Edition, 
in Four Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
—And the TUBiLBE Edition, with an 
Appendix of Events to the end of i88(<, 
in 2 Vols., demy Svo, cloth, 7^. td. each. 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vol. v., from 1880 to the Diamond Jubilee. 
Demy Svo, cloth, 12s. ; crown Svo, cloth , Cw . 

A History of Our Own Times, 
Vols. VI. and VII., from the Disunond 
Ttibilee, 1S97, to the Accession of Kin^ 
Edward VII. Demy Svo, cl., 94£. [Shortlv. 

A Short History of Our Own 
Times. Cr. Svo, cl., 65.— Also a Popu- 
lar Edition, pa«t Svo, cloth Itrap, zs. bd, : 
and the Qheap Edition, medium %\o,td. 

Reminisoenoes. With a Portrait. Two 
Vols., demy Svo, cloth, tas. 

The Story of an Irisjunan. Demy 
Svo, cloth, la.y. 

L'AKGB Type, Fine Paper Editions, 

Pott Svo, cloth, gilt top, 2j. net per vol. ; 

leather, gilt edges, 35. net per vol. 

The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vui. 

A Histovyof the Four Oeovdes 

and of William Iir.,in 2 volt. 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897, 
in 3 Vols.. iShortly. 

Crown Svo, cloth, xs. 6d. each ; post Svo, picl- 
boards, is. each ; cloth limp, 2;. 6d. each • 
The Waterdale Neighbours. 
Hy Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Ximl«r Roohfdrd. 
Dear lAdy Disdain. | TheDietator. 
Miss Misanthrope. With 12 Illusts. 
Donna Quixote. With 12 illustrations. 
The Comet of a Season. 
Maid of Athens. With 13 Illustrations. 
Camiola. 
Red Diamonds. | The Riddle Ring. 

Crown Svo. cloth, 3^, 6d. each. 
The Three Disgraoes. | Mononia. 

*The Right Honourable.* By Justin 
JbfcCARTHY and Mrs. Ca.mpbell Praed. 
Crown Svo, clolh, 6^. 
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MCCARTHY (J. H.)» Works by. 
The French Revolution. (Consti- 
tuent Assembly, lySg-Qi.) Four Vols., 
demy 8vft, doth, X2j. each. 
. An Outline of the History of 
Ireland. Crown 8vO, \s. \ cloth, i.v. bd. 
Irelajid Slnoe the Union-<1708- 
1866. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6;. 

Hafiz in London. 8vo, gold cloth, 3^. dd. 
Our aeneation Novel. Crown 8vo, 

\s, ; cloth,. If. 6</. 
Doom: An Atlantic Episode. Crown 8vo, 15. 
Dolly : A Sketch. Crown 8vo, \s, 
Lily Iiaas. Crown 8vo, \&, ; cloth, u. 6d. 
A London Legend. Cr. 8vo, doth. 35.6^. 



Vol, 



MACAULAY (LORD).— The His- 

tory of Bn^rlaod. Large Typb, Fime 
Paper Edition, in 5 voli. pott 8vo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2s. net per vol. ; leather, 
gi lt edges, 3 5. net per vol. 

MACCOLL (HUOH), Novels by. 
Mr. Btrantfev'B Sealed Packet. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s, 
Bdnor Whitlook. Cj-own 8vo, cloth. 6s. 

MACOONALD (Dr. QEORQE)^ 

Books by. 
Works of Fancy and Imatfinfktlon 

Ten Vols., i6mo, cloth, gilt, in case, 211. ; 
or separately, Grolier cloth, is, 6d. each. 
1. Within and Without— The 

Hidden Life. 
II. The Disciple — The Gospel 
Women— Book of Sonnets- 
Organ Songs. 

III. Violin Songs— Songs of the 
Days and Nights— A Book 
OF Dreams— Roadside Poems 
—Poems for Children. 

IV. Parables— Ballads — Scotch 
Songs. 

v. & vi. phantastes. 
VII. The Portent. 
VIII. The Light Princess — The 
Giants Heart— Shadows. 

IX. Cross Purposes— The Golden 
Key— The Carasoyn— Little 
Dayught. 

X. The Cruel Painter— The Wow 
o'RivvKN— The Castle— The 
Broken Swords— The Gray 
Wolf—Uncle Corneuus. 



Poetloal Works of Oeortfe Mao- 
Donald. Two Vole., crown 8vo, 
buckram. lis. 

A ThreefQld Oqrd. Edited by George 
MacDonald. Fost 8vo, cloth, ss. 

PhantasteSt With 25 IlluBtratlons by 
f . Bell. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Heather and Bnovr. Crown 8vo^ doth, 
3^. 6d. ; post 8ve, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Llllth. Crown 8vo, cloth, 61. 



MACDONELL (AGNES).— 

Quaker Cousins. Post 8vo, boards, 2s. 



MacQREQOR (ROBERT).- 
Pastimes end Pleyors: Notes on 
Popular Games. Post 8vo, cloth, 2j. 6./, 



MACHRAY (ROBERT), Novels 

by. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. each. 
A Blovr over the Heart. 
The Mystery of Lincoln's Inn. 

MACKAY (Dr. CMAS.j.-lnter- 

ludesand Undertones. Cr.8vo.cloth.6.y. 

MACKENNA (S. J.) and J. A. 
O'SHBA. — Brave Men In Action: 

Stories of the British Flag. With 8 IUus< 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. Small 
demv 8 vo, cloth. gUt edge^s^^ _ 

Ma C K E N Z i E (W. A.) .—the 

Drexel Dream. Crown 8vo, doth. 6*. 

MACLISE PortraitQailery (The) 

of Illustrious Literary Characters 1 
85 Portraits by Daniel Maclise; 
With Memoirs, Biographical, Critical, 
and Bibliographical, bv WILLIAM Bates, 
B.A. Crown 8vo. cloth. 3s. 6d. 

MACQUOID (Mrs.), Works by, 

illustrated by T. R. Macquoid. Square 
8vo, cloth, 65. each. 

In the Ardennes. With 50 illustrations. 

Piotures and Letfends firom Nor- 
mandy and Bnttany. 34 IHusts. 

Throutfh Normandy. With 92 Iltusts. 

About Yorkshire. With 67 Iliusts. 



MAQICIAN'5 Own Book, The: 

Performances with Eggs. Hats, ftc. 
Edited by W. H. Cremer. With 200 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth. 41. 6d. 

MAGIC LANTERN, 'The,~aiid iti 

Management. By T. C. Hep worth. 
With 10 Iliusts. Cr. 8vo, 15. ; cloth. is.6d. 



MAGNA (^HARTA : A Facsimile of 
the Original in the British Museum, 3 feet 
by 2 feet, with Arms and Seals emblazoned 
in Gold an d Co lour s. 5^. 

MALLOCiClWni.), Works by. 

The New Republlo. Post 8vo, cloth, 

3^. 6d. ', illustrated t)oards, 2s. 
The New Paul and Virginia. Post 

8vo, cioth . 25. 6d . 

Poems. Small 4to, parchment, 85. 

Is Lite Vorth Living ? Cr. 8vo. cl.. 6s. 

MALLORY (Sir THOMAS).— 

Mort d' Arthur: Selections from the 

Stories of King Arthur and the Knights 

of the Round Table. Edited by B. 

M. Ranking. Post 8vo. cl oth, a^. 

MARGUERITTB (PAUL and 

VICTOR). Novels by. 
The Disaster. Translated by F. LSBS, 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 31. 6d. 
The Commune. Translated by F. Lees 

and R. B. Douglas. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 



MARLOWE'S Work«, including 

his Translations. Edited with Notes by 
Col. Cunningham. Cr. Svo. cloth. 3.*. 6d . 

MAR5H (RICHARD).— A 

Spoiler of Men. Crown 8vo. cloth. 6x. 



MASON (FINCH).— Annals of 
the Horse-Shoe Club. With 5 )llus» 
tratlon^. Crown 8vo, cloth, 61. 
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MASSINQER'S Plays. From the 

Text of WiLMAM GiFFORD. Edited by 
Ct)l. CUKNINRHAM. Cr. 8vo, cloth. 3* td. 



MASTERMAN (J.).— Half - a - 

dozen DaughterA. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated boards. 2j. 

MATTHEWS (BRANDER).-A 

Secret of the 5ea. Post 8vo, illus- 
trated tx>ards, 25. ; cloth, 2^. 6c^. 

MAX O'RELL, Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. %$, 6d. each. 
Hep Royal Highness Woman. 

Sstween Oursolves. 
ambles In Womanland. 



MEADE (L. T.), Novels by. 
A Soldier of Fortune. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 31. 6d. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, 2^. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 3.?. (hL each. 
. The Voice of the Charmer. 
In an Iron Grip. | The Siren. 
Or. Rumsey's Patient. 
On the Brink of a Chasm. 
The Vay of a Woman. 
A Son of IshmaeL 
An Adventuress. 
The Rlue Plamond. 
A Stumble by the Way. 
This Troublesome World. 
Rosebury. 

MERIVALE (HERMAN).^ar, 

Mufrt, and Platform: Memories. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo. clo'h. 6s. 

MERRICK (HOPE). ^ When a 

Q irra Enga g ed. Cr. 8vo. cloth, ^s. 6d. 

MERRICK (LEON.), Novels by. 
The Man who was Good. Post 8vo, 
illiiatrate d boards . 2s. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
This Stage of Fools. 
Cynthia. 



MILLER (Mrs. F. FENWICK). 
—Physiology for the Young; or, 
The House of Life. With numerous 
Iflustrations. P os t 8vo. c loth. 2s. 6rf. 

MILTON (J. L7).--Tlie Bath in 

Diseases of the Skin. Post Svo, is. ; 
cloth, I*. 6d. 

mTnTO (W~M.)^Was ihe^Qood 

or Bad? Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6rf, 

MITCHELL (EDM.), Novels by. 
The I<one Star Rush. With 8 Illus- 
trations by Norman H. Hardy. Crown 
Svo, cloth. 3 .t. 6ci. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each 
Only a Nigger. 
The Belforts of Culbcoi. 

Crown 8vo, picture cloth, flat backs, 2s. each. 

. Plot^m of Paris. 
The Temple of Death* 
TQwards the 91;einial 9npwp. 



MITFORD (BERTRAM), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, doth. 9s. 6d. each. 
The Gun-Rnnner. With Frontispiece. 
Renshaw Fannlng*s Quest. With 

Frontispiece by Stanley L. Wood. 
Triumph of Hilary Blaehland. 
Havlland's Chum. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3J. 6d. each ; picture cloth 
'flat backs, 2s. each. 
The Iiuok of Gerard RidgMey. 
The King's Assegai. With 6 Illus- 
trations by Stanley L. Wood. 



MOLESWOI^TH (Mrs.). — 

Hstliercourt Rectorv. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3f . 6d. ', post Svo, illust. boards, 2s, 



MONCRIEFF (W. D. SCOTT-). 

—The Abdicstion: An Historical 

Drams. With 7 Etchings. Imperial 

_4to, buc kram, 21s. 

MONTAbU (IRVING).— Things 

I nave Seen in War. With 16 lUus- 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth. 6*. 



MOORE (THOMAS), Works by. 
The Epicurean: and Alolphron. 

Post Svo, half -cloth. 2s. 
Prose and Yerse: including Suppressed 
Passages from the Memoirs of Lord 
Byron. Edited by R. H. Shepherd. 
With Portrait. Crown Svo, cloth, 7v. 6ti. 

M U R R A Y~(bT"C H R Ts T I E) , 

Novels by. Crown Svo. cloth, 3 c. rv/. 

ench : post 8 vo. illustrated boards, 2^. each, 
A l4lfe*s Atonement. 
Joseph's Coat. With 12 Illustrations. 
Coals of Fire. With 3 illustrations. 
Val Strange. 1 

The Way of the World. 
A Model Father. 
Old Slazer's Hero. 
Cynlo Fortune. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Mature. 
First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Iilttle GlrU 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime. 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o^Kalls. 



Crown Svo. cloth. 3^. 6d. each. 
This Iilttle World. 
A Race for Millions. 
The Church of Humanity. 
Tales in Prose and Verse. 
Y.C. ! A Chronicle of Castle Barfield. 
Making of a Novelist. With Portrait. 
My Contemporaries In Fiction. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 

Despair's Last Journey. 
Verona's Father. 



His Oism Ghost. Crown Svo, cloth. 

3^. 6c/. ; plctiue cloth, flat bacl^ 2s. 
Joseph's Coat. Popular ISpmoN, 

niediviin 3vo, 64, 
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MURRAY (D. CHRISTIE) and 

HENRY HERMAN, Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each ; pott 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
One Travellap Returns. 
The Blehops* Bible. 
PaulJonea'8 Alias. With Illustraiions 
by A. FORES TIBR and G. Nicolet. 

MURRAY (HENRY), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, cloth. 25. 6d. each. 
A Qame of Bluff. 
A Song of Sixpence. 



MORRIS iRev. W. MEREDITH, 

B.A.). ^ British Violin - Malcers. 
Cimsical and Modern. With numerou.^ 
Portraits, Illustrations, and Facsimiles of 
Labels. Demy 8vo , cloth, los. 6d. ne\ 

MORROW (W. C7);^Boheinian 

PariS'Of To-Day. With io6|Illusts.by 
EdouardCUCUEL. Small demy 8vo,cl..6f , 



MUDDOCK (J. E.), Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. 3*. 6d. each. 
Baeile the Jester. 
Young Loohinvar. 
The Golden JdoL 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2*. each. 
The Head Man's Secret. 
From th e Bosom of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and~ Wonderful. 

I^st 8vo, illust. boards, 25. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

With 12 Illustrations by Stanley L. 
Wood. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6d. : picture 
cloth, flat back. 2* 



MY FIRST BOOK. By Walter 
Besaxt, James Payn, W. Clark Rus- 
sell, Grant Allen, Hall Cainb. 
George r. Sims, RtiDVARD Kipling, 
A. CoNAN Doyle. M. E. Braddon, 
F. W. Robinson. H. Rider Haggard, 
R. M. Ballantyne, I. Zangwill, 
MORLSY Roberts. D. Christie Murray, 
Marie Corelli, J. K. Jerome, jfoHN 
Strange Winter. Bret Hakte. '6..' 
Robert Buchanan, and R. L. Stevkn- 
toN. With Prefatory Story by Jerome 
K. Jerome, and 185 Illustrations. Demy 
8vo, art linen, -is. 6d. 



NEWBOLT (HENRY). — Taken 

from the Enemy. Fcp.Svo. pic.cov..if. 



NISBET (HUME), Books by. 

'Ball Up.' Crown 8vo, cloth. 3^. 6d.'. 

post 8vo, illustrated txiards, 2s. 
Dr. Bernard St. Yinoent. Post£vo. 

illustrated boa rds. 2j. 

Iiessons in 'Art. With 21 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo. cloth, if. 6d. 

NORDAU (MAX).-Mor«inatic : 

A Romance. Translated byEuzABETH 
Lee. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top. 6.?, 



NORRIS (W. E.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo. clotH. 35. 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards. 2; . each. 
Saint Ann*s. L_BiUy Bellew. 

■Isa Wentworth's I4«a« Crown 8to, 
cloth, 3*. 64, 



OHNET (QEORQES), Novels by. 

Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Doctor R ameau. | A l atst Iiove. 
A Weird Gift. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. ; 

post 8vo, illustra ted bo ard-, 2s. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 

Love's Depths* 

The Woman of Mystery. 

The Money-Maker. Translated by 
F. Roth WELL. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 

OUPHANT (Mrs.), Novels by. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

The Primrose Path. 

The Greate st Heiress i n England. 

Whiteladies. Crown 8vo, cloth, vnih 12 
Illustrations by Arthur Hopkins and 
Henry Woods, 3*. 6d. ; post 8vo, pic- 
ture boards, 2s. 

The Sorceress. Crown 8vo. cloth. $s. 6rf. 



ORROCK (James), Painter, Con- 
noisseur, Collector. By Byron 

Webber. Illustrated with nearly 100 
Photogravure Plates and a number of 
Drawings in half-tone. Two Vols., small 
foli o, bu ckram gilt. 10 guine as net. 

O^HAUQHNESSY (ARTHUR), 
Poems by. 
Music and Moonlight. Fcap. 8vo, 

cloth, js. 6d. 
I<ays of France. Cr. 8vo. cloth. io». M. 



OUIDA^ Novels by. Crown 8vo, 

cloth. 31. 6d. each ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, 2s. each. 



Tricotrin. 

RufBno. 

Othmar. 

Frescoes. 

Wanda. 

Ariadne. 

Pascarel. 

Chandos. 

Moths. 

Puck. 

Idalia. 

Bimbi. 

Signa. 

Friendship. 

Ouilderoy. 



otf of Flanders, 
ill Oastlemaine*s 



i^Doi 
Ceci 

Gage. 
Princess Hapraxine. 
Held in Bondage. 
Under Two Flags* 
Folle-Farine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
A Village Commune. 
In a Winter City. 
Santa Barbara. 
In Maremma. 
Strathmore. 
Pipistrello. 
Two Offenders. 

Crown 8vo, doih, 3*. 6rf. each. 
A Rainy June. I The Massarenes. 

Popular Editions, medium 8to, 6rf. each. 

Under Two Flags. 

Held in Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

The Massarenes. 

Syrlin. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. ; po^t 
8vo, picture cloth, fiat back, 2$. ; illus- 
trated boards, 2s. 

Two liittle Wooden Shoes. Largb 
Type Edition*. Fcap. 8vo, cloth, if. net ; 
leather, is. 6d. net. 

The Waters of Bdera. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3j. 6(i. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 

Wisdom, Wit, and Pathos, selected 
from the Works of Ouida by F. Sydney 
Morris. Post 8vo, cloth, 5^.— Cifp:Ap 
Edition, iUqstra|e4 bq^rdft 2;, 



Moths. 
Puck. 
Tricotrin. 
Chandos. 
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PAIN (BARRY).— Eliza's Has- 

band. Fcap., 8vo, \s. : cloth, \s. M. 

iPALMER (W. T.), Books by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Frontis., ts. each. 
I«ake Gountpy Rambles. 
In Lakeland pelU and FeUs. 

PAN DURANQ H AR I ; or, 
Memoirs of a Hindoo. With Preface 
by Sir Bartle Frere. Post 8vo, illus- 

tratt'd boards, 2.?. 

PARIS SALON, the Ilfu5trated 

Catalogue of the, for 1905. (Twenty- 
seventh Year.) With over 300 Illustra- 
tions. Demy 8vo, 3^. 

PASCAL'S Provincraf Letters. 

with Introduction and Notes by T. 
M'Crie. P.p . Post 8vo. half-cloth^5^ 

PaYN (JAMEjS), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, is, 6d. each ; post 8vo, 
illustrated boards, 2.9. each. 
Iiost Sir Massintfbepd. 
The Clyffards or ClyfTe. 
A County Family. 
I<es8 Black than We*re Painted. 
By Proxy. | For Cash Only. 
Hltfh Spirits. 
A Confidential Agent. 
A Grape from a Thorn. 12 lUusts. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Holiday Tasks. 

The Tailk of the Town. 12 lUusts. 
The Mystery of Mirbridge. 
The Word and the Will. 
The Burnt Million. 
Bunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boards, as. each. 
Humorous Stories. | From Bxile. 
The Foster Brothers. 
Married Beneath Him. 
Bentinck*8 Tutor. 
Walter's Word. 
A Perfect Treasure. 
Iiike Father, Like Son. 
A Woman's Vengeance. 
Carlyon*s Tear. J Cecil's Tryst. 
Murphy's Master. [ At Her M«*cy. 
Some Private Vieivs. 
Found Dead. | Mirk Abbey 

Gwendoline's Harvest. 
A Marine Residence. 
The Canon's Ward. * 

Mot Wooed, But Won. 
Two Hundred Pounds Revrard. 
The. Best of Husbands. 
Halves. | What He Cost Her. 
Fallen Fortunes. 
Kit : A Memory. J Under One Roof. 
Glow- Worm Tales. 
A Prince of the Blood. 

A Modern Dick Whittington. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, with Portrait of Author, 
35. 6d.; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 
Notes fi*om the * Hews.* Crown 8vo, 
cloth, l.<f. (i d. 

POPULAR Editions, medium 8vo, CjJ, each. 
Lost Sir Massintfberd. 
Walter's W9r4. 



PASTON LETTERS (The), 1432- 

IS09. Edited, with Introduction and 
Notes, by James Gairdner. Six Vols., 
square demy 8vo, art linen, gilt top, 
izs. 6d. net per volume, or £3 155. the set. 
(vSold only in sets.) 

PAUL(MARQARET A.).— Gentle 

and Simple. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d. ; 

post 8vo, illustrated boards, zs. 

PAYNE (WILL). —Jeri^ the 

Dreamer. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6U. 

PE N N ELlT^EUViH 1 RST~ (Cap- 
tain B.).— The Best of the Fun. 

With 8 Coloured lUustrationa by G. P. 
Giles, and 48 others by J. Sturgess and 
G. P. Giles. Medium 8vo, cloth, t6s. 



PENNELL (H. CHOLMONDE- 

LBY), Worlcs by. Post 8vo, cloth, 
2s.6d. each. 

Puck on Pegasus. With Illustrations. 

Pegasus Re-Saddled. With 10 Full- 
page Illusttations by O. Pu Maurier. 

The Muses of Mayfair: Vers de 
Societe. Selected by H. C. Prxnell. 



PENNY (F. E.)-— The SknyasK 

Ciown 8 vo, cloth. 6s. 

PHELPS (E. S.), Books by. 
Beyond the Gates. Post 8vo, cl., i^. 6d, 
Jack the Fisherman. Illustrated by 
C. W. Reed. Crown 8vO, clot h, i.v. 6(1. 

PHIL MAY'S ykSch^ookrsi 

Cartoons. Crown folio, cloth, 2s, 6d. 

PHTpSON JOrTr, L.), Bookslby^ 

Crown Svo, cloth, 5j. each. 

Famous Violinists and Fine 

Violins. 
The Confessions of a Violinist* 
Voi ce and Violin. 

PILKINQTON (L. L.).— Mallen- 

der's Mistake. Cro vn 8\'o, cloth, 6s. 



PLANCHE (J. R.), Works by.- 
The Pursuivant of Arms, with 
6 Plates and 209 lUustrations. Crown 
8 vo," cloth, 7s. 6d. 
Songs and Poems. Edited by Mrs. 
Mackarness. Crown Bvo, cloth, 6s. 

PLUTARCH'S Lives' of Tllus^ 

• trious Men. With Life of Plutarch 
by J. and W. Langhornk, and Por- 
traiis. Two Vols., Svo, half -cloth, los. 6d. 

POE'S (EDQAR ALLAN) Choice 
Works : Poems, Stories, BBBuys, 

With an Introduction by Charles 
Baudelaire. Crown Svo, cloth, $s. 6ti. 

POLLOCK (W. H.).— The Charm, 

and Other Drawin8:-Room Plays. 

By Sir Walter Bbsant and Waiter 
H. Pollock. With 50 Dlustrations 
Crown 8vo cloth, ^s. 64, 
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PRAED (IVlr5. CAMPBELL), 

Novell by* Post 8vo, illus. boards, ^s. ea. 
The Romanoe of a Station. 
Tlie Soul of Countess Adrian. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. each ; post 8vo 

illustrated t>oard8, zs. each. 
Outlaw and Iiamiaker. 
Christina Chard. 
Mrs. Tre|{asfciss« With 8 lUustrations. 

Crowa 8vo, cloth, 35. td. each. 
Mulma. I Madame laan. 
•As a Watoh in the Nitfht.* 



PRICE (E. C). — Valentina. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. ^. 

PROCTOR (RICHARD A.), 

Workf by. 

Crown 8vo, clotb( 35. 6rf. each. 
Easy Star Iiessons. With Star Maps 

for every Night in the Year. 
Flowers of the Sky. With 55 lUusts. 
Familiar Soienoe Studies. 
Mysteries of Time and Spaoe. 
The Universe of Suns. 

Saturn and its System. With 13 

• steel Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth. 6j. 
W&<es and Wants of Soienoe 
workers. Crown 8vo, i^. bd, 

PRYCE (RICHARD). —Miss 
.Maxwell's Affections. Crown 8vo, 

cl., 3j. W. ; post 8vo, illust. boards, ^s, 



RAMBOSSON (J.). — Popular 

Astronomy. Translated by C. R. 
Pitman. * With 10 Coloured Plates and 
63 Woodcuti. Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. 

RANDOLPH (Col. a.).-Auiit 

Abisrsli Dykes. Cr. 8vo. cloth, is. td. 



RICHARDSOI^(FRANIQ, Nov- 

els by. Crow^vo, cloth, 3^. 6d. each. 
The Man who Lost hisPatt. With 

50 Illustratioas by Toil Browne. R.I. 
The Bayswater Miracle. 

Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s» each. 
The King's Counsel. 
Semi-Society. 
There and Back. 



RIDDELL (Mrs.), Novels by. 
A Rich Man's Dau^ter. Crown 

8vo, cloth. 3.V. td, \ 

Weird Stories. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3s.6d. ; post 8vo, picture boards, 2<j. 

Post 8vo, illustrated boardsi, u . each. 

The Uninhabited House. 
Prince of UTales's Garden Party. 
The Mystery in Palace Gardens. 
Fairy Water. | Idle Tales. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Nun's Gurse. 



READB'S (CHARLES)^ Novels^ 

Collected Library Edition, ia Seventeen 
Volumes, crown 8vo, cloth, 3;. 6d each. 

1. Peg Wofflngton; and Ohristie 

Johnstone. 

2. Hard Gash. 

3. The Cloister and the Hearth. 

"With a Preface by Sir Walter Besant. 

4> * It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 

5* The Gourse of True Love Never 
Did Run Smooth: and Single- 
heart and Doublefaoe. 

6. The Autobiography of a Thief t 
Jaok of all Trades ; JL Hero and 
a Martyr; The UTandering Heir. 

7- liove Me Little, Love Me Long. 

8. The Double Marriage. 

9, Griffith Gaunt. 

10. Foul Play. 

11. Put Tourself in His Plaoe. 

12. A Terrible Temptation. 

13. A Simpleton. 

14. A Woman-Hater. 

15. The Jilt ; and Good Stories of Man 

and other Animals. 

16. A Perilous Secret. 

17. Readiana; and Bible Characters. 

lo Twenty-one Volumes, post 8vo, illustrated 
boards, is. each. 

PegWoffington. | A Simpleton. 
Christie Johnstone. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.' 
The Course of True Love Never 

Did Run Smooths 
Autobiography- of a l%ief ; Jaok 

of all Trades ; James Lambert. 
Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 
The Double Marriage. 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
Hard Cash. I Readiana. 
Foul Play. I Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Plaoe. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
The Wandering Heir. 
A Woman-Hater. 
Singleheart and Doublefaoe. 
Good Stories of Man, &c. 
The Jilt ; and other Stones. 
A Perilous Secret. 

Largk Type, Fine Paper Editions. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. net each ; leather, 

gilt edges, $i. net each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. With 

32 full-page Illustrations. 
' It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 

Popular Editions, medium 8vo, 6d. each. 

The Cloister and the Hearth. 

* It is Never Too Late to Mend.* 
Foul Play. I Hard Cash. 

Peg Wofflngton; and Christie 

Johnstone. 
Griffith Gaunt. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 

Fcap. 8vu, half-Roxburghe, zs.Cxl. each. 

Ghristie Johnstone. With Fruniis 
Peg Wofflngton. 
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CHATTO 6f W NDVS, PUBLISHERS, 



READE'S (CHARI-ES) Novels— 

continued. 

The WanderiDg Heir. Large Type 
Editiom. pott 8vo, cloth, u. net ; leather, 
ij. 6rf. net 

The Ololstei* and the Hearth. 
Edition de luxe, with i6 Photogravure 
aad 84 half-tone Illustrations by Matt 
B. Hewerdine. Small 4to, cloth, U. net. 
—Also in Four Vols^ post 8vo, wllh 
Frontispieces, buckram, gilt top, 6^. the 
set. 

Bible Charaotere. Fcap. 8vo. i^. 

fteleotlons from the Works of 
Charles Reade. Edited by Mrs. A 
Ireland. Post 8vo, cloth. 2j. 6<f. 



RIMMER (ALFRED), Works by. 

Square 8vo. cloth, ■i.s. 6d. each. 
Rambles Round Eton and Harrow 

With 52 Illustrations. 
About Bn^and with Dlokens. 

With 58 Illustrations. 



RIVES (AiVlEUE)» Stories by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 34. 6rf. each. 
Barbara Bering. 
Merlel : A Love Story. 



ROBINSON (F. W.), Novels by. 
UTomen are Strange. Post 8vo, 

illustrated boards, 25. 
The Hands of Justice. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3*. 6rf. ; post 8vo, illust. bds., 2*. 
The Woman In the Dark. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. : post 8vo, illust. bds.. 2s, 



ROLFE (FR.), Novels by. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 
Hadrian the Seventh. 
Don Tarqalnl<i. 



ROLL OF BATTLE ABBEY, 

THE : A List of Principal Warriors who 
came from Normandy with William the 
Conqueror. 1066. In Gold and Colours. 55. 



ROSENQARTEN(A.).— A Hand- 
book of Architectural Styles. Trans- 
lated by W. Collett-Sandars. With 
633 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo, cloth, 7s 6d. 

ROSS (ALBERT).— A Sugar 

Princess. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 6d. 



ROWLEY (Hon. HUGH). Post 

8v''», cloth, 2s. td. each. 

Punlana : or, Thoughts Wise and Other- 
wise : a Collection of the Best Riddles, 
Conundrums, Jokes, Sells, &c., with 
numerous Illustrations. 

More Puniana. With numerous Illusts. 



RUNCIMAN (J AS.), Stories by. 
Schools and Scholars. Post 8vo, 

cloth, 7S. td 

Skippers and Shellbacks. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d. 



RUSSELL (HERBERT).--Trae 

Blue. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3^. td. 



RUSSELL (W, CLARK), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 6s, each. 

Overdue. | Wrong Side Out. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 35. td, each ; post Svo, 
illustrated boards. 2s, each : cloth, 2s. td. each. 

Round the Galley-Fire. 

In the Middle UTatoh. 

On the Fo*k*sle Head. 

ML Voyatf e to the Cape. 

A Book for the Hammock. 

The Mystery of the * Ocean Star.' 

The Romance of Jenny Harlowre. 

The Tale of the Ten. 

An Ocean Tratfedy. 

My Shipmate lioulse. 

Alone on a Wide Wide Sea, 

The Good Ship * Mohock.* 

The Phantom Death. 

Is He the Man? | Heart of Oak. 

The Convict Ship. 

The I<ast Bntry. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. td. each. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 
The Death Ship. 

The Ship: Her Story. Wilh 50 Illustra- 
tions by H. C. Seppings Wright. 
Small 4to. cloth, ts. 

The • Pretty Polly.* With 12 lUustra- 
tions by G. E. kobertson. LAri;e 
crown Svo, cloth, gilt edges, Ss. 

The Convict Ship. Popular Edition, 
medium Svo, td. 



RUSSELL (DORA), Novels by. 

A Country Sweetheart. Post 8vo. 

illus. b ard4. 2s. ; pict. cloth, flat back, 2s. 
The Drift of Fate. Crown Svo, cloth, 

35. td. : picture cloth, flat l^ack, 2s. 



RUSSELL (Rev. JOHN) and his 

Out-of-door Life. By £. W. L. 

Davies. Wilh Illustrations coloured by 
hand. Royal bvo, cloth, 165. net. 



SAINT AUBYN (AJ-AN), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cioin, 3*. td. each ; post 
Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 

A Fellow of Trinity. With a Note 

by Ol^er Wendell Holmes. 
The Junior Dean. 
Orchard Damerel. 
The Master of St. Benedict**. 
In the Face of the World. 
To His Ovrn Master. 
The Tremlett Diamonds. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. td. each. 
The Wooing of May. 
Fortune's Gate. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
Gallantry Bovrer. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Bonnie Maggie I«auder. 
Mrs. Dunbar^s Secret. 
Mary Unwin. With » lUostiatioDSL 



SAINT JOHN (BAYLE). — A 
Levsntine Family. Cr. Svo, cL, 3^. td 
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ST. MARTIN'S LIBRARY, The. 

Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2j. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3*. net each. 
By Sir Walter Bbsant. 
London* 

All aorta and Conditions of Men. 
Sir Rlobard Whittin^oil. 
Omspard de Golltfny. 

Bv Hall Caine. 
The Deemster. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 

The Woman in White. 

By Daniel Defoe. 
Robinson Crusoe. With 37 lUos- 
trations by G. Cruikshank. 
By Thomas Hardy. 
Under the Oreenvrood Tree. 

By Bret Harte. 
Condensed Novels. 

Bv Oliver Wendell Holmes. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast 
Table. Illustrated by J. G. THOMSON. 
By Richard Jefferies. 
The Life of the Fields. 
The Open Air. 
Nature near London. 

By CHARLES Lamb. 
The Bssays of Blia. 

By Lord Macaulay. 
History of Bntfland, in 5 Volumes. 

Bv Justin McCarthy. 
The Reign of Queen Anne, in i Vol. 
A History of the Four Oeorfes 

and of WUliam lY., in 3 Vols. 
A History of Our Own Times, from 
the Accession of Queen Victoria to 1897. 
in 3 Vols. {.Shortly. 

Bv Charles Reade. ^ 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 
* Never Too Late to Mend.* 
By Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Virginibus Puerisque. 
Men and Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 
The Pocket R. L. S. 

By Mark 1^VAIN. 
Sketches. 

By Walton and Cotton. 
The Complete Angler. 

SALA (Q. A.).— Gaslight and 

Dsyllgrht. Post 8vo. illustrated boards, 2s. 

SCOTLAND YARD, Past & Present 

By Ex-Chief-Inspector Cavanagh. Post 
8vo. illustrated Ixiards. 2^-. : cloth. 2s. 6d. 



SECRETOUT.The: One Thousand 

Tricks with Cards ; with Entertaining 
Experiments in Drawing-room or 
'White' Mafiic. By W. H. Crsmer. 
With 300 Illusts. Crown 8vo, clotli, 4*. 6rf. 

SEQlJrN (U G.).— Walks In Al- 
giers. With Two Maps and x6 Illus- 
trations. Crown Sro, cloth. 65. 



SENIOR (WM.).-By Stream 

sod Sea. Post 8vo cloth, 2s. 6d. 



SERGBANT.(ADEL1NB), Novels 

1^. Crown Svo, cloth, 34. 6d. each. 
Under False Pretences. 
Dr. Bndio ott's B^perim ent. - 
The Missing Blisabeth. Crown 8vo 



doth. 6s. 



SEYMOUR (CYRIL). —The 

Msffic of To-Morrow. Crown Svo 

cloth, 6s. 



SHAKESPEARE the Boy : Home 

and School Life, Games and Sports, 
Manners. Customs, and Folk-lore of the 
Time. By W. J. RoLFB. With 42 Illus- 
trations. Crown Svo. cloth, $s. 6d. 



SHARP (WILLIAM).— Children 

of To-morrow. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 



SHELLEY'S (PERCY B.) 
Complete Works in Verse and Prose. 

Edited by R. Herne Sbbphbrd. Five 
Vols., crown Svo, cloth, 3 j. 6d. each. • 
Poetical Works, in Three Vola. : 

Vol. I. Introduction ; Posthumous Frag- 
ments of Margaret Nicholson; Shelley's 
Correspondence with Stockdale ; Wandering 
Tew : Queen Mab ; Alastor ; Rosalind and 
Helen ; Prometheus Unlx>und ; Adonais. 
Vol. II. Laon and Cythna : The Cenci ; 

iulian and Maddalo ; Swellfoot the Tyrant 
'he Witch of Atlas ; Epipsychidion : Hellas . 

VoL III. Posthumous Poems ; The 
Masque of Anarchy ; and other Pieces. 
Prose UTorks, in Two Vols. : 

Vol. I. Zastrozzi and St. Irvyne; the 
Dublin and Marlow Pamphlets ; A Refu- 
tation of Deism : Letters to Leigh Hunt, and 
Minor Writings and Fragments. 

Vol. II. Essavs ; Letters from Abroad ; 
Translations and Fragments, edited by Mrs. 
Shelley. With a Biography, and Index. 



SHERARD (R. HO.-Rogue^. 

Crown Svo, cloth, is, 6d. 

SHERIDAN'S fRICHLAR^D 
BR INS LBV) Complete Works. 

Including Drama, Prose and Poetry, 
Translations, Speeches ; and a Memoir. 
Crown Svo, cloth. 3s. 6rf. 

The Rivals, The School for Scan- 
dal, &c. Post Svo, balf-cloih.aj. 

Sheridan's Comedies : The Rivals 
and The School for Scandal. 
Edited by Brander Matthews. With 
Illustrations. Demy Svo, buckram, I2f.6<i. 



SHIEL (M. P.), Novels by. 
The Pnrple Gloud. Cr. Svo. cloth, 3^. 6j. 
Unto the Third Generation. Cr. Svo, 
cloth. 6s. 

SlDNiEV'S (Sir PHILIP) Com- 

plete Poetlcsl Works. With Por- 
trait. Edited by the Rev. A. B. Grosart. 
Three Vols., crown 8voj:loth. 35.Crf. each. 

SlQNBOARDS: Their History, Fn- 
cluding Anecdotes of Famous Taverns 
and Remarkable CharacteiB. By Jacob 
LARWooDand JouN Camden Hottbn. 
With Frontispiece and 94 Illuatratioos 
Crown Sto, cloth, 3s.6d, 
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CtiAtTO & IVtNDUS, PUBLISHERS, 



SIMS (GEORQE R.)» Works by. 

I*u5t 8vo. illustrated boards. 2s, c<ich ; cloth 
limp, 2s. 6d. each. 
The Ring o* BeUs, 
Tlnkletop's Crime. | Zepta. 
Dpamas of Llfe« With 60 lUustratinns. 
My Two Wives. I Tales of To-day. 
Memoirs of a Itandlady. 
Scenes flrom the Shovr. 
The Ten Commandments. 

Cn)\va 8v(), picture cover, i^. each ; cloth, 
15. OJ. each. 
The Dagonet Reolter and Reader. 
The Case of George Candlemas. 
Dagonet Ditties. 
Toung Mrs. Caudle. 
The lafe We I^lve. 
Id Ting of Iiondon. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. tj. each; post 8vo, 
picture boards, 2.^. each ; cloth 2s. td, each. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Dagonet Abroad. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, ^s. Gd. each. 
Onoe upon a Christmas Time. 

With S Illustrations bv CllAS. Gkeex, K.I. 
In London's Heart. 
A Blind Marriage. 
W^lthout the lilmellght. 
The Small-part I^ady. 
Blographs of Babylon. 
Among My Autographs. With 70 

Facsimiles. 

Picture cloth, flat back, 2.v. each. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
In London's Heart. 

How the Poor Live; and Horrible 
London. Crown Svo. leatherette, li-. 

Oagonet Dramas. Crown svo, is. 

Rogues and Vagabonds. Crown 
8vo. cloth.^v. Ckl. ; post Svo, ill ust. boards, 
2s. ; cloth limp, 2s. 6d. 

SINCLAIR (UPTON). — Prince 

Hasfcn. Crown 8vo. cloth, 3.V. (td. 

SISTER DORA. liy M. Lonsjmlk. 

Demy Svo, 4</. ; cloth, (.d. 

SKETCH LEY (ARTHUR).— A 

Match in the Dark. Post Svo, illus- 
trated boards, 2.s. 

SLANG DICTIONARY (The): Ety- 

mtjlo.t'ical, Historical, and Anecdotal. 
Crown 8vo, cU)th, 6s. Od. 

SMART (HM\^LEY)rN^vels 

Crown 3v'). cloth, .u. (hI. each ; post Svo, 
picluu' boards. ? •. each. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 
Long Odds. 

Without Love or Licence 
The Master of Rathlcelly. 

r.iown Svo. cloth, ^v. «»,/. t'acl:. 
The Outsider. | A Racing Rubber. 

The Plunger. Post 8vo, picture bds., 2s. 



SMITH (J. MOVR), Works by. 

The Prinoe of Argolis. With 130 

Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth, 3.V. (\i. 
The Wooing of the Water 'Sritoh. 

With Illustrations. Post Svo. cloth. 6s. 

SNAZELLEPARILLA. Decanted 
by G. S. Edwards. With Portrait of G. H. 
SxAZELLE, and 65 Illustrations. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 3.t. 6d. _ _ 

SOCIETY IN LONDON. Crown 

Svo, 15. ; cloth, Is. 6d. 

SOMERSET^(Lord~HENRV).- 

SongB of Adieu. Small 4to, Jap. 
vellum. 6s. 



SPEIGHT (T. W.), Novels by 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, is. each. 
The Mysteries of Heron Dyke. 
By Devious Ways. 
Hoodwinked; & SandycrofI; Mys- 
tery. I The Golden Hoop. 
Baok to Iilfe. 
The Loudivater Tragedy. 
Burgo's Romanoe. 
Quittance In Full. 
A Husband from the Sea. 
Post Svo, cloitx, IS. 6d. each. 
A Barren Title. 
Wife or N o IHTlfe . 

Crown Svo, clotn, ^s. 6d. each. 
The Grey Monk; 
The Master of Trenance. 
Her I<adyshlp. 

The Secret of Wyirem Towers. 
The Doom of Siva. 
The Web of Fate. 
The Strange Experiences of Mr. 

Verachoyle. 
As it lara s Written. ' 

Stepping Blindfoldj^Cr. Svo. cloth. 6s. 
SPENSER for Childreii. By M.J1. 

TovvRY. W^th Coloured Illustrations by 
W. J. Morgan. Crowi 4to.^oth. 35. Od. 

SPETTIQUE (H.~ H~)7^"The 

Herltasre of Eve. Cr. Svo, c loth, fi.v. 

SPRIQQE (S. SQUIRE). — An 

Industrious Chevalier. Cr. v'^'^ojfi.c^ 

STAFFORD (JOHN), Novels by. 

Doris and I. Crown Svo, cloth, 3*. 'v/. 
Carlton Priors. Crown 8vo. cloth. r»<. 

STAG- HUNTING with the 

' Devon & Somerset.* By P. Evekkd. 

With 70 lUusts. Cr. 4to. cloth, i6s. net. 

STANLEY (WINIFRED). — A 

Flash of the Will. Cr. Hvo. cloth. 6*. 

SIARRY HEAVENS Poetical 

Birthday Book. Pott Svo. r.loth. 2.-. rui. 

STEDMAN (E. C.).— Victorian 

Poets, Crown Svo. cloth. 09. 

STEPHENS (R. NEILSON)!— 

Philip Winwood: The Domestic His- 
tory of an Anicncau Caplain in the War 
of Independence. Cr. Svo, cloth, 35. 6</. 
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STEPHENS (RICCARDO).— The 

Cruciform Mark. Cr. 8v o. cl..3 .t. 6d. 

STERNDALE (R. ARMITAQE). 

—The Aighmn Knife. Post 8vo, cloth, 
3.?. 6rf. 5 Jllustrated boa rds, 2s. 

STEVENSON (RT^ LOUIS), 

■ Works by. Cr. 8vo, buckram, Os. each. 
Travels witli a Donkey. With a 

Frontispiece by Walter Crane. 
An Inland Voyi^e. With a Frontis- 
piece by W^ ALTER Crane. 
FamiUap Studies of Hen ft Books. 
The Silverado Squatters.. 
The Merry Men. 
Onderwoods : Poems. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Vlrtftnlbus Puerlsque. 
Ballads. ] Prince Otto. 

Across the Plains. 
YIeir of Hermlston. 
In the South Seas. 
Bssays of Travel. 
Tales and Fantasies. 
The Art of Writin g. 

Songs of Travel. Cf.Svo, buckram, 5^. 

New Arabian Nights. Crown 8vo. 
buckram, 6s. ; post 8vo, illustrated 
boards. 25.— Popular Edition, medium 
8vo, 6d. 

The Suicide Club ; and The Rajah's 
Diamond. (From Nbw Arabian 
Nights.) With 8 lUustratlons by W. J. 
HENNESST. Crown 8vo. cloth, 35. 6d. 

The Stevenson Reader. Edited by 
Lloyd Osbourne. Post 8vo, cloth, 
25. 6d. ', buckram, gilt top, 35. 6d. 

The Pocket R.I<.8.: Favourite Pas- 
sages. i6mo.cl., 2^ . net ; le ather, 3s. net. 

Large Type, Fine Paper Editions. 
Pott 8vo, cloth,* gilt' top, 2s. net each ; 
leather, gilt edges, 3.5. net each. 
Vlrglnibus Puerlsque. 
Familiar Studies of Men & Books. 
New Arabian Nights. 
Memories and Portraits. 
Across the Plains. 
The Merry Men. 

R* I«. Stevenson :~ ASVudy. By H. B. 
Baildon. With 2 Portraits. Crown 
8vo. buckram, 6s. 

ReooUeotions of R. Ii. Stevenson 
in the Pacific. By Arthur John- 
stone. With Portrait and Facsimile 
Letter. Crown 8vo. buckram, 6s. net. 

STOCKTON (FRANK RO.-the 

Youn? Master of H vson Hall. With 
36 Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3.?. 6i. ; picture cloth flat back, 21. 



STODDARD (C. W.), Books by. 

Post 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. net each. 
Summer Cruising In the South 

Seas. 
Th e Island of Tranquil Delight. 

STRANGE SECRETS. Told by 
Percy Fir/GEKALo, Conan Doyle, 
Florence Marryat, &c. Post Svo, 
illustrated boards, 2s, \ 



Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Crown 8vo, 7*. 
First Series. 



STRUTT (JOSEPH). —The 

3ports and Pastimes of the People 
of Bngland. Edited by William 
Hone, with 140 Illustrations. Crown 
* 8vo, cloth, 3A 6 d. 

SUNDOWNER, Stories by. 

Told by the TafiCrall. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 35. 6d. 
The Tale of the Serpent. Crown 

8vo, cloth, flat back, 2,5. _ 

SURTEES (ROBERT). — 

Handley Cross; or, Mr. Jorrocks's 
Hunt. With 79 lUusts. by John Leech. 
' Post 8vo. picture cover, is. ; clot h, 2a 

SUTRO (ALFRED). — The 

Peollsh Vlrffinsi Fcp.Svo. u.;cUi&6<^. 

S\IUNBURNE'5 (ALGERNON 
Charles) works. 

Selections from Mr. Swinburne's 

Works. Fcap. 8vo, 6s, 
Atalanta in Calydon. 
Chastelard : A Tragedy. 
Poems and Ballads. 

Crown 8vo, gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Second Series. 

Crown 8vo. gs. 
Poems and Ballads. Third Series. 

Crown 8vo, 75. 
Songs before Sunrise. Crown 8vo, 

10s. 6d. 
Bothvrell: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, I2s.6d. 
Songs of Tvro Nations. Crown 8vo,6^. 
George Chapman. (In Vol. IL of G. 

Chapman's works.) Crown 8vo, 3^. 6d. 
Essays and Studies. Crown 8vo,i2f. 
Breohtheus: A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Note on Charlotte Bvonte. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

A Study of Shakespeare. Crown 

8vo, 85. 
Songs of the Springtides. Crown 

8vo. 6s. 
Studies In Song. Crown 8vo, 7^. 
Mary Stuart t A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 8s. 
Tristram of Iiyonesse. Crown 8vo, gs. 
A Century of Roundels. Small 4I0, 8s. 
A Midsummer Holiday. Cr. 8vo, 7^ . 
Marino Pallero: A Tragedy. Crown 

8vo, 6s. 

A Study Of Victor Hugo. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
Miscellanies. Crown 8vo, 12^. 
liOCrlne : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
A Study of Ben Jonson. Cr. 8vo, ys. 
The Sisters : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, fw. 
AstR>phel, ftc. Crown 8vo, 7^. 
Studies in Prose and Poetry. 

Crown 8vo, gs. 
The Tale of Balen. Crown Bvo. 7^. 
Rosamund, Queen of the lipm- 

bards : A Tragedy. Crown 8vo, 6s, 
A Channel Passage. Crou^i Svo, 7^. 
Mr. Swinburne's NoveL Crown 8vo, 

6s. net. 



Mr. Swinburne's Collected Poems. 

In 6 Vols., crown Svo. 6s. net each, 01365. 
net the Set. 
Mr. Swinburne's Tragedies. In 5 
Vols.,cr.8vo, O^.nel each,or 305.n6t theset» 
(Can be subscribed Cor only in Sets.) 
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CHATTO & WlNDUSy PUBLISHERS, 



SWIFT'S (Dean) Choice Works, 

In I^ose and Verse. With Memoir, Por- 
trait, and FacBimiles of Mapsin * Gulliver's 
Travels.* Crown 8vo, cloth, 35. 6rf. 

OuUlver's Travala, and A Tal« of 
a Tub* Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 

Jonathan Sivlft: A Study. By J. 
Chcrton Collixs. Cr. 8vo. cU 3^ . 6rf. 

TAllNli'S History of Eni^iish 

Uteratare. Translated by Henry Van 
Laun. Four Vols., demy 8vo, cloth, 305. 
—Popular Edition. Two Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth. i5j. 

Taylor (BAYARD).— Diver- 
sions of Bcho Club. Post 8vo.cL, aj. 

TAYLdiR (TOM). — Historical 
Dnunas: * Jeanne Darc.' "TwixtAxe 
AND Crown.' 'The Fool's ReK^nge,' 
' Arkwright's Wife,* ' Anne Boleyn/ 
' Plot and Passion.' Crown 8vo, is. each. 

TEMPLE~(SrirRlCHARD):=A 
Bird's-eye View of Picturesque 
India, with 32 Illusts. Cr. Bvo. cl., ts. 



THACKERAY ANA : Notes and 

Anecdotes. With Coloured Frontispiece 

and Hundreds of Sketches }9j W. M. 

Thackeray. Crown 8 vo. cl oth. 3*._W._ 

TH AiVlES7 A Pictorial History 

of the. By A. & Kraussb. With 340 
Ill ustrations . Post 8 v o, cloth, \s, 6d, 

THOMAS (ANNIE), Novelsby: 

The Siren's Web. Cr. 8vo, cl., 3^. 6d. 
_ Ck>nirades True . Crown 8vo. cloth. 6s. 

THOMAS (BERTHA), Novels by. 
In a Cath edral City. Cr . 8vo, cl., 3^ . 60. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 6^. each. 
The Honae on the Boar. 
The Son of the House. 



THOMSON'S SEASONS,andTlie 

Castle of Indolence. With Intro- 
duction by Allan Cunningham, and 48 
Illustrations. Post 8vo, half-cloth, 2s. 



THORN BU RY (WALT.) . Books by 

The Life and Correepondenoe of 

J. M. W. Turner. With 8 Coloured 

Illusts. and 2I Woodcuts. Cr, 8vo, cl., ss»6d. 

Tales for the Marines. Post Svo, 

illiistmttd boards. 2s. 



TIMBS (JOHN), Works by. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 3j. 6d. each. 
Clubs and Club Ufla In London. 

With 41 Illustrations. 
En^lsh Booentrlos and Eooen- 

trloities. With 48 Illustrations 



TOMPKINS (HERBERT W.).- 
Marsh -Country Rambles. With a 
Frontispiece . Crown 8vo, c loth. 6s. 

TREETON (ERNE5T^.).-The 

Instiflrator. Crown Svo, cloth, 6f. 



TROLLOPE (T. A.).— Diamond 

^ C ut Diamond. Post Svo. illus. bds., 2s. 

TWELLS (JULIA H.).— Et tu, 

3e|fiB^I Crown 8vQ. <;|ot|i, 6^. 



TROLLOPE (ANTHONY), Novels 

by. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each ; post 
Svo. illustrated boards. 2s. each. 

The Way We Live Now. 

Frau Frohmann. I Marlon Fay. 

Mr. Scarborough's Family. 

The Land-Leaguers. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards. 2s. each. 
Kept In the Dark. 
The Amerloan Senator. 
The Golden Lion of Oranpeve. _ 

TROLLOPE (FRANCES E.), 

Novels by* Crown Svo. cloth, 3^. (hi. 

each ; post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s. each. 
Like Ships upon the Sea. 
Mabel's Progress. | JInneFumess. 



TWAIN'S (MARK) Books. 
Author's Edition de Luxe of the 
Works of Mark Twain, in 23 

Volumes (limited to 600 Numbered 
Copies), price 12^.6^. net per Volume. 
(Can be subscribed for only in Sets.) 

UNIFORM LIBRARY EDITION. Crown 

Svo. cloth, 3*. 6d. each. 
Mark Twain's Library of Humour. 

With 197 Illustrations by E. W. Kemblk, 
Roughing It : and The Innocents 

at Home. With 200 Illustrations by 

F, A. Fraser. 
The American Clalmanl With Si 

Illustrations by HAL Hurst and others. 

* The Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 

With III Illustrations. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. With 26 

Illustrations by Dan Beard. 
Tom Sawyer, Peteotlve, With Port. 
Pudd'nhead Wilson. With Portrait 

and Six Illustrations by LODIS Loeb. 

* A Tramp Abrqad. With 314 Illusts. 
*The Innocents Abroad: or, New 

Pilgrim's Progress. With 234 Illu<ts. 
*The Glided Age. By Mark Twain 

and C. D. Warner, with 212 Illusts. 
The Prince and the Pauper. 

With 190 Illustrations. 

* Life on the Mississippi. 300 Illusts . 

* The Adventures of Biuckleberry 

Finn. 174 Illusts. by E. W. Kemblk. 

* A Tankee at the Court of King 

Arthur. 2 20 Ill usts. by Dan Beard. 

* The Stolen White Elephant. 
•The £1,000,000 Bank-Note. 

A Double-barrelled Detective 

Story^ With 7 Illustrations. 
The Choice Works of Mark Tvraln. 

With Life, Portrait, and Illustrations. 

*«* The Books marked • may be had also in 
post Svo, picture boards, at 2s. each. 

Crown Svo, cloth, dr. each. 
Personal Recollections of Joan of 

Arc. With 13 Illusts. by F. V. Du Mond. 
More Tramps Abroad. 
The Man that Corrupted Hadley. 

burg. With Frontispiece, 

Mark Twain's Sketcdies. Pott Svo, 
cloth, gilt top, 2ff. net ; leather, gilt edges. 
3f. npU picture bo^rdSf 9s, 
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TYTLER (C. C. FRASER-).— 

MUtress Judith. Crown 8vo, cloth. 
Zs^.', post 8vo. illustrated bo ards, 25. 

TYTLERn;SARAH), NoveU by. 

Crown 8vo, Uoth, zs. 6d, each ; post Svo, 

illustrated boards, 2^. each. 
Burled Diamonds. 
Tlie Blaokliall Ghoata. 
What Sh e Came Tlirott tfh. 

Post Svo, illustrated boards, zs. each. 
The Bride's Pass. 
Saint Muntfo's City. 
The Huguenot Family. 
Iiady BelL | NoblesM Oblige. 
Dleappearod. 
Beauty a nd the Beaat. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 3^. 6i. each. 
The Maodonald Iiaaa. 
The Vltoh.Wlfe. 
Raohel Lantfton. 
Mra. Carmlonaera Ooddeeaes. 
Sapphlra. 

A Honeymoon*8 Bollpae. 
A Young Draigon. 

Crown Svo, cloth. 6s. each. 
Three Men of Mark; 
In Glarlaaa's Day. 
Sir Davld'a Ylaltora. 
The Poet and hla Guard ian Angel. 

Cltoyenne Jaoqueline. Crown Svo, 
picture cloth, flat bac k, 2 s. 

UPWARD (ALL^NK NfoveUby^ 
The Queen against Ovren. Crown 

Svo, cloth, $s. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 
2s, ; post Svo, picture boards, 25. 
The Phantom Torpedo-Boata. 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6j. 



VANDAM (ALBERT D.).-A 

Conrt Tragedy. With 6 Illustrations 
by J. B. Davis. Cr6wn Svo, c l oth, zs. 6d. 

VASHTl and ESTHER. By 

VBellc • of The World. Cr. Svo. cl.. 3s. 6d. 



VIZETELLY (ERNEST A.), 

Books by. Crown Svo, cloth, 35. 6d. each. 
The Scorpion. 
The Lover'a Progreaa. 
With gpl a In Bngland . 4 Ports. 

A Path of Thorna. Crown Svo. cloth, 6j. 

Bluebeard: An account of Comorre the 
Cursed and Gilles de Rais. With 9 Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo, cloth, 9s. net. 

The Wild Marqula t Ufe and Adven- 
tures of Armand Guerry de Maubreuil. 
Crown Svo. cloth . 6s. __ 

WAGNER (LEOPOLD).— How 
to Get on tke SUtgt, and how to 
Succeed there. Crown Svo, cloth, is. 6d. 



WALLER (S. E.).~Seba5tiani'8 

5ecret. With 9 lUusts. Cr. Svo, cl., 6s. 

WALTON and COTTON'S 
Complete Angler. Edited by Sir Harris 
NZCOLA& Pott Svo, cloth, i^lt top, is. 
net ; leather, gilt edges, 31. net 



WALT WHITMAN, Poems by. 

Edited, with Introduction, by W. M. Ros- 
SETTI. With Port. Cr. Svo, buckram, 6*. 

WARDEN (FLORENCE), by. 

Joan, the Curate. Crown Svo. cloth, 

Zs. 6d. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s, 
AFltfhttoaFlnlsh. Cr.Svo,cl.,3f. 6</. * 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6s. each. 
The Heart Of a OlFl. WlthSillusts. 
What Ou^t She to Do? 
Tom Davraon. 
The Youngeet Mlee Brown. 

WARMAN (CY).-^The Express 

Messenger. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

WARNER (CHA5. DUDLEY).— 

A Roundabout Journey. Cr.Svo, 6y. 

WARRANT to Execute Charles L 

A Facsimile, with the 59 Signatures and 

Warrant to Bxeoute Mary Queen 

of Soots. Including Queen Mzabeth's 

Signature and the Great Seal, aj. 

WASSERMANN (LILLIAS).— 
The Daffodils. Crown Svo, cloth, 15. 6d 

WEATHER, How to Foretell the, 

with the Pocket Spectroscope. By F. 

W.Cory. With 10 Illustrations. Ccown. 
Svo, ij. ; cloth. If. 6d. 

WEBBER (BYRON).— Sport and 

spang les. Crown Svo, cloth. 2s. 

WERNER (A.). — Chapenga'5 

Wh ite Men . Cr o wn Svo. cloth, 3^. 6d, 

WiSSTALL (WILL.), Novels by. 

Trust-Money. Crown Svo.cloth, 3^. 6d. ; 
post Svo, illustrated boards, 2s, 

Crown Svo, cloth, 6;. each. 
Mm a Han Solve. I The Old Bank. 
Dr. Wynne's Revenge. 
Tlie Baered Oreeoente, 
A Yery Queer Business. 

Crown Svo, doth, %s, 6d. each. 
A Woman Tempted Him. 
For Honour and I^ife. 
Her Two Millions. 
Two Pinobes of SnuICi 
With the Red Ba^e. 
A Red Bridal. I Nigel Forteseue. 



Ben Oloutfh. | Biroh Dene. 

The Old Factory. 

Sons of Belial. \ Strange Orimes* 

Her I<adyshlp*s Secret* 

The Phantom Gity. 

Ralph Norbreok's Trust. 

A Queer Race. I Red RyVington* 

Roy of Roy's Court. 

AsTiuok would have it* 

The Old Faotory. Medium Svo, 6d. 



WESTBURY (ATHA). — Thg 
5hadow of Hiltoil Perabroolc. Crown 
8to, cloth, 3«. 6dL 
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CM AT to G? WlNbtJS, PUBLiSttM^, 



WHEELWRIGHT (E. Q.).~A 

5low AwakfenlniT' Cruwu 8vo clutb, 65. 

WHISHAW ~ (i^RED.), Novels 

by. Crowu 8vo. cloth, js. 6rf. each. 
Jl Forbidden Name. 
Many Wayt of ];ioye. With 8 lllusts. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. each. 



Hear tlie Taar, near Death. 
A Splendid Impostor. 



WHITE (GILBERT) Natural 

Hiatory of Selboroe. Post 8vo, clotb, 25, 



WILDE (LADY).— The Ancient 

Leffends»Cliiirm5«and Superstitions 
of Ireland. Crown 8vo, clotb, 35. dd. 



WILLIAMS (W. MATTIEU). by. 
Boieiice In Snopt Chapters. Crown 

8vo, cloth, 75. bd. 
The Chemistry of Cookery. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 6j. 

JL Simple Treatise on Heat. VTith 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 2^. 6d. 

WILLI AMSON (Mrs. F. Ii7)7^ 

Child Widow. Post 8yo, must, bds., 25. 

WILLS (C. J.), Novels by. 
An Easy-tfolng Fellow. Crown 8vo, 

cloth, 3.V. td. 
His Dead Past. Crown 8vo, cloth, 65. 



WILSON (Dr. ANDREW), by. 
Chapters on Evolution. With 259 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, yj. bd. 
I<ei8ure-Tlme Studies. With lUustra- 

lions. Crown 8vo, cloth. 6j. 
Studies in JLife and Sense. With 36 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. 6d, 
Common Aoddents, and hovr to 

Treat Them. Cr. 8vo, is. : cloth, is. td 
Glimpses of Nature. With 35 lUustra - 

tions. Crown Svo, cloth, 3^-. td. 

WINTER (JOli N~5f RANGET 

by. Post 8vo, 2s. each ;- cloth 2s, td. each 
Cavalry I^ife. 
Regimental Xiegends. 

Cavalry Life and Regimental 
Iiflgends, together. Crown 8vo, cloth, 
3J. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2s. 



W15SMANN (HERMANN vON)*— 

My Second Journey through Ecfna- 

torial Africa. With 92 Illustrationb, 

Demy 8vo, cloth, its. 

WOOD (HrF.)7Detectrve Stories 

by. Post 8vo, illustrat ^ boards. 2s, each . 
Passenger from Scotland Yard. 
The Bnglishman of the Rue Cain. 

WOOLLEY (CELI A>ARKER)7^ 

Rachel AnDstrong. Post 8vo, 2^. dd. 

WRIGlfrTfHOMAS), by. 
Caricature History of the Georges; 

or, Annals of the House of Hanover. 
With Frontispiece and over 300 Illnstra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3*. td. 
History of Caricature and of the 
Grotesque in Art, Xiiterature* 
Sculpture, and Painting* Illus- 
trated by F. W. Fairholt. Crown 8vo, 
clo th, 7^ . td. 

WYNM AN (MARG A RET! ^^My 

FllrUtions. With 13 Illustrations by 
Bernard Partridge. Po st 8vo. clo t h, 2.r. 

Z ANG WI LL (LOUISJ.— A Nine- 
teenth Century MlraclOb Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 3j. td. ; picture cloth, flat back, 2j. 



ZOLA (EMILE), Novels by. 

UNit-x>Rlii EDITION. Translated or Edited, 
with Introductions, by Ernest A. Vize- 
TELLY. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3.?. td. each. 

His Masterpiece. I The Joy of I<lf e. 

Germinal. 

The Honour of the Army. 

Abbe Mouret's Transgression. 

The Fortune of the Rougons. 

The Conquest of Plassans. 

The Dram-Shop. 

The Fat and the Thin, j Money. 



His BzoeUcmcy. 
The DownfUl. 
Rome. 
Irf>urdes. 
Paris. 



The Dream. 
Doctor Pascal. 
Truth. 
Work. 
Frultfulness. 



Popular Editions, medium dvo, 6rf.each. 
The Dram-Shop. I The Downfall. 
Rome. I Paris, 

With Zola in Bngland. By Ernest 
A. VizjCTELLY. With 4 Portraits. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3*. td. 



THE PIGOADILLY NOYBIiS. 

Library Editions, many Illustrated, crown 8vo, cloth, 3j. td. each. 



By Mnu ALBXANDBR. 



Valerie's Fate. 
A Life Interest 
Mona's Choice. 
By Woman's Wit. 
The Cost 01 Her Pride. 



Barbara. 

A Fleht wltli Fate. 
A Golden Autumn. 
Mrs. Crichton's Creditor. 
The StepiDOtbtr. 



A Mtssmj,; Hero. 
By F. Ml ALLBH*— Green as Grass. 

By Hf ANDBRSON.— UtheHo's Occupation. 

By O. W. APPLBTOM.— Rash Conclu«ioiis. 



\-Sa 



PhiBsita. I Babylon. 
Strange Stories. 
For Maimle's Sake. 
In all Shades. 
Th« Beckoning Hand. 
The Devil's Dfe. 
This Mortal Coil. 
Tho Tajits of Sheiu. 



OBAMT JUiLBIf. 



The Creat Taboo. 
Diuoftresq's Daughter. 
Duchess of Powysland. 
Blood Royal. 
Ivan Gleet's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 
At Market Value. 
Under Sealed Orders. 



ARTBMUS WARD'S WOBKS, ComplAte. 

l^. ARNOLD. 

I Constable of &t Nicholas.- 



. By BDWIN L. ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phceniclan. 
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The Piccadilly (3/6) Hovels— continuea. 
By ROBERT BARR. 

In a Steamer Chair I A Womaii Intervenes. 

I-rom Whose Bourne. I Revensfe ! 
A Prince of Good Fellows 
By FRANK BARRETT 



A Prodigal's Progress 
Woman of Iron Bracelets. 
1- ottered for Life- 

Was She 



The Harding Scanda 
Under a Strange Mask. 
A Missing Witness. 
Justified? 
By • BEIjLE,'— Vashti and Esther. 
By ARNOLD BENNETT. 
The Gates of Wrath. | The Grand Babylon Hotel. 
By Sir W. BE S ANT and J. RICE. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Theleraa. 

By BlP WAIiTBR BESANT 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain cf the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Years' Tenant. 



All Sorts and Conditions. 
The Capfl|^' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. | Holy Rose. 
World Went Well Then. 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr P«ulus. 
Vor Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Revolt of Man. 
Tlie Bell of St. Paul's. 
Amiorel of Lyonesse. 
S. Katherine's by Tower 



Verbena Camellia Stepha- 
The Ivory Gate. [notis. 
The Rebel Queen 
Dreams of Avarice. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The Master Craftsman. 
The Ci y of Refuge. 
A Fountain Sealed. 
The Changeling. 
The Fourth Generation 
The Charm. 
The Alabaster Box. 
The Orange Girl. 
Ihe Lady of Lynn 



By AMBROSE BIERCE.-In Midst of Life. 
By HAROLD BINDLOSS.-Ainslie's Ju-ju. 

By M. Mod. BODKIN. 

Dora MyrL i Shillelagh and Shamrock. 

Patsey the Omadaun. 

By PAUL BOUROET.— A Living Lie. 

By J. D. BRAYBHAW.-Slum SUhouettes. 

By H. A. BRTDEN.->An ExUed Scot. 

By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Martyrdom of Madeline. 
Love Me for Ever. 
Annan Water. 
I'ux^love Manor. 
The Charlatan 



The New Abolard. 
Matt. I Rachel Dene. 

Master «f the Mine. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Red and White Heather. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 
Andromeda. 



By M 4 J. COLQUHOUN.— Every Inch a "Soldier. 

By HERBERT COMPTON* 

The Inimitable Mrs. Massingham. 

By E. H. COOPER.— Geoffory' Hamilton. 

By y. G. COTES.~Two Girls on a Barge. 

By C. EGBERT CRADDOGK. 

Th"* Prophet of the Great Smoky Mountains. 
His Vanished Star. 

By H. N. CRELLIN. 

Romances of the Old Seraglio. 

By MATT CRIM. 

The Adventures of a Fair Rebel. 

By S. R. CROCKETT and otheps. 

Tales of Our Coast. 

By B. M. CROKBR. 



GBLBTT BUROBBB and WILL IRWIN. 

The Picaroons. 

By HALL CAINB. 

Shadow of a Crime. | Son of Hagar. | Deemster. 
By R. W, CHAMBERS.— The King in Yellow. 

By J. M. CHAPPLE.-The Minor Chord. 

By AUSTIN CLARE.— By Rise of River. 

By Mfb. archer CLIVB. 

Paul Ferroll. | Why Paul FenroU Killed his \\ ife. 

By ANNE COATES.-Rie's DUry. 

By MACLARBN COBBAN. 

The Red Sultan. I The Burden of IsabeL 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 



Armadale. 

No Name. 



After Dark. 
Antonina 



Basil. [ Hide and Seek. 

The Dead Secret. 

Queen of Hearts. 

My Miscellanies 

The Woman in White. 

I'he Law and the Lady. 

The Haunted Hotel. 

The Moonstone. 

Man and Wife. 

Poor Miss Finch* 

Miss or Mrs. 



The New Magdalen. 
The Frozen Deep. 
The Two Destinies 
' I Say No.' 
Uttle Novel'. 
The Fatten Leaves. 
Jezebers Daughter. ' 
The Black Robe. 
Heart and Science. 
The Evil Genius. 
The Legacy of Cain. 
A Rogue's Life. 
Blind Love. 



By MORS, and niANOEB COLLINS. 

Blacksmitli ud Scholar. I You Play Me False, 
ihe ViUi^e Comedy. | Midnight to Midnight, 



Tne Real Lady Hilda. 
Married or Singlet 
Two Masters. 
In the Kingdom of Kerrj', 
Interference. 
A Third Person. 
Beyond the Pale. 
Miss Balmaine's Past. 
Terence. | The Cat's-paw 

By ALPHONSE DAUDET. 

The Evangelist ; or. Port Salvation. 

G. DAVIDSON.— Mr. Sadler's Daughters. 

By DOROTHEA DBAKIN. 

1 The Poet and the Pierrot, 

By JAMES DE MILLE. , ^ 

A Strange Manuscript Found in a Copper Cylinder. 

By HARRY DB WINDT. 

Troe Tales of Travel and Adventure. 

By DICK DONOVAN. 



Diana Barrington 

Proper Pride. 

A Family Likeness. 

Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 

Mr. Jervis. 

Village Tales. 

Some One Else. | Jason. 

Infatuation. 



ByH. 



Man from Manchester. 
Records of Mncent TrQl. 
Myst. of Jamaica Terrace. 
Deacon Brodie. 



Tales of Terror. 
Chronicles of Micharl 
Danevitch f Detective 
Tyler Tatloclc, Private 



RICHARD DOWLING.-OldCorcoran's Money. 
CONAN DOYLB.— The Ffam of GIrdlestone. 

By S. JEANNBTTE DUNCAN. 

A Daughter of To-day | Vernon's Aunt. 

By ANNIE BDWARDES. 

Archie Lovell. | A Plaster Saint. 

By O. S. EDWARDS.— Snazelleparllla. 
By O. MANYILLB FBNN. 



A Fluttered Dovecote. 
King of the Castle. 
Master of the Ceremonies. 
The Man with a Shadow. 
One Maid's Mischief. 
Story of Antony Grace. 
This Man's Wife. 
In Jeopardy. 
Woman Worth Winning. 



Cursed by a Fortune. 
The Case of Ailsa Gray. 
Commodore Junk. 
The New Mistress. 
Witness to the Deed. 
The Tiger Lily. 
The White Virgin. 
Black Blood. 
Double Cunning. 

The Bag of Diamonds. 

By PERCY FITZQERALD.-Fatal Zero. 

By Hon. Mm. W. FORBBS.— Dtunb. 

By R. E. FRANCILLON. 

One by One. I A Real Queen. 

A Dog and his Shadow. | Ropes oT Sand. 
Jack Doyle's Daughter. 

By HAROLD FREDERIC. 

Seth's Brother's Wife. I The Lawton Girl. 

By PAUL GAULOT.-The Red Shirts. 
By DOROTHEA GERARD. 

A Queen of Curds and Cream 
By CHARLES GIBBON. 
Robin Gray. I The Braes of Yarrow. 

Of High D««ree, I Queen of the Meadow. 

The Golden Shaft. I The Flow«r of the Forest. 

By B. GLANVILLB. 
The Lost Heiress. I The Golden Rock. 

Fair Colonist. I Fossicker. I Tales from the Veld. 
By E. J. GOODMAN. 

The Fate of Herbert Wayne.^_^ ...... ^ 

By R«v. B. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. I Eve. 

By ALFRBD A. ORAOE. 

Tales of a Dying Race. ..... 

By GBQIL ORlFFITH.-CorinthU Marazion. 
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Th» Piccadilly (3/6) Novels— ««««•«««<*. 
By A. 0I<AYBRI1IG GUMTBK. < 

A Florida Enchantment. 
By OTP 



By OWBN 

of a Storm I Jetsam. 



Clodo. 

HAULn 

The Track 

By GOBMO HAMILTON. 

Glamour of Impossible. | Through a Keyhole. 

By THOMAS HABDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By BRET HARTB 



A Waif of the Plams. 
A Ward of the Golden 
Gate. I Springs. 

A Sappho of Green 
CoL Starbottle's Client. 
Susy. I Sally Dows. 

Bell- Ringer of Angel's. 
Tales of Trail and Town. 



A Protegee of lack 

Clarence. [Hamlta's. 

Barker's Luck. 

Devil's Ford. 

Crusade of • Excelsior 

Three Partners. 

Gabriel Conroy. 

New Condensed Novels. 



By JULIAN HAWTHORNB. 



Garth. I Dust. 

Ellice Quentin. 
Sebastian Strome. 
Fortune's FooL 

By Blv A. 



Beatrix Randolph. 
David Poindexter's 

appearance. 
Spectre of Camera. 
HBLPB.— Ivan de Biron. 



Dis- 



By I. HBNDBRBON. -Agatha Page. 

By G. A. HBNTT. 

Dorothy's Double. | The Queen's Cup. 

Rujub, the Juggler. 
By HBADON HII«L.-Zambra the Detective. 
By JOHN HILL.— The Common Ancestor. 

By TIOHB HOPKINS. 

Twixt Love and Duty. | Incomplete Adventurer. 
Nugents of Carriconna. | Nell Haffenden. 

By B. W. HORNUNG. 

ihe Shadow of the Rope. 

By VICTOR HUGO.— The Outlaw of Iceland. 

By FERGUS HUME. 

Lady from Nowhere. | The Millionaire Mystery. 

By Mrs. HUNGBRFORD. 



Professor's Experiment. 
A Point of Conscience. 
A Maiden all Forlorn 
The Coming of Chloe. 
Nora Creina. 
An Anxious Moment. 
April's Lady. 
Peter's Wife. 
Lovice. . 



MarveL 

Unsatisfactory Lover. 
In Durance Vile. 
A Modem Circe. 
Lady Patty. 
A Mental Struggle. 
Lady Vemer's Flight. 
The Rea-House Mystery, 
The Three Graces. 

By Mrs. ALFRED HUNT. 
The Leaden Casket. | Self-Condemned. 

That Other Person. I Mrs. Juliet 

By R. ASHB KINO.— A Drawn Game. 
By GEOROB LAMBERT.— President of Boravia 

By EDMOMD LEPELLETIER. 
Madame bans-Gene. 
By ADAM LILBURN.— A Tragedy in Marble 

By HARRY LINDSAY. 

Rhoda Roberts. | The Jacobite. 

By B. LYNN LINTON. 



Patricia Kemball. 
Under which Lord ! 
My Love ! ' { lone. 
Paston Carew. 
Sowing the Wind. 
With aSnken Thread. 

By HENRY W. LUCY.-GIdeon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN MCCARTHY. 



Atonement Leam Dundas 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 
Tne Rebel of the Family 
An Octave of Friends. 
The World WeU Lost. 



A Fair Saxon. 
Linley Rochford. 
Dear Lady Disdain. 
Camicria. i Mononia. 
Waterdale Neighbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



Donna Quixote. 
Maid orAthens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Ring. 
The Three Disgraces. 



JUSTIN H. MoCARTHY.-A London Legend. 
By GEOROB MAODONALD. 

Heather and Snow. I Phantasies. 

By W. H. MALLOCK.-The New RepubUc. 
^f P, * Y. JfARQUflRITT^t-The pSaster. 



T. 



MEADE. 

On Brink of a Chasm. 
The Siren. 

The Way of a Woman. 
A Son of Ishmael. 
The Blue Diamond. 
Rosebury. 
3y the Way. 



By L. 

A Soldier of Fortune. 
In an Iron Grip. 
Dr. Rumsey's Patient. 
The Voice of the Charmer. 
An Adventuress., 
This Troublesome World. 
A Stumble 

By HOPE MERRICK. 

when a Girl's Engaged. 

By LEONARD MERRICK. 

This Stage of Foots. | Cynthia. 

By EDMUND MITCHELL. 

The Lone Star Rush. 

By BERTRAM MITFORD. 

The Gun-Runner. | The King's Assegai. 

Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. | Renshaw Fanning's Quest. 
The Triumph of Hilary Blachland. | Havilaiid's Chum. 

Mrs. MOLBSWORTH.— Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. B. MUDDOGK. 

Maid Maxian and Robin | Basile the Jester. 
Hood. I Golden IdoL 

Young Lochinvar. 

By D. CHRISTIE MURRAY^ 
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A Life's Atonement. 

oseph's Coat. 

'oals oi Fue. 
Old Blazer's Hero. 
Val Strange. | Hearts. 
A Model Father. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 
A Bit of Human Nature 
First Pibrson Singular. 
Cynic Fortune. 
The Way of the World. 



Bob Martin's Little GirL 

Time's Reveng-es. 

A Wasted Crime. 

In Direst Peril. 

Mount Desoair. 

A Captul o* Nails. 

Tales in Prose and Verse. 

A Race for Millions. 

This Uttle World- 

His Own Ghost. 

Church of Humanity. 



V.C. : Castle Barfield and the Crimea. 

By MURRAY and HERMAN. 

The Bishops' Bible | Paul Jones's Alias. 

One Trflvdler Returns. 
By HUME NIBBET.-'BaU Up!' 

By W. E. N ORRIS. 

Saint Ann's. | Billv Bellew. 

Miss Wentworth's Idea. 

By O. OHNBT.-A Weird Gift. 
Love's Depths. | The Woman of Mystefy. 

OLIPHANT. 

I The Sorceress. 

OUIDA. 



Idalta. 

Rufhno. 

Ariadne. 



By Mrs. 

Whtteladies. 

By 

Held in Bondage. 
Strathraore. I Chandos. 
Under Two Flags. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Gage. 
Tricotrin. ] Puck. 
Folle-Farine 
A Dog of Flanders. 
Pascarel. | Signa. 
Princess Napraxine. 
Two Wooden Shoes. 
In a Winter City. 
The Massarenes. 

By MARGARET 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 

Lost Sir Massingberd. 
The Clyifards otClyffe. 
The Family Scapegrace. 
ACounty Family. [Painted 
Less Black than We've 
A Confidenttal Agent 
A Grape trom a Thorn. 
In Petil and Privation. 
Mystery of Mirbridge. 

By WILL PAYNE.— Jerry the Dreamer 

By Mrs. CAMPBELL PRAED. 

Oatlaw and Lawmaker. | Mrs. Tregaskiss. 
Christina Cliard. | Nulma. | Madame Izan. 

• As a Watch in the Night.' 

By B. C. PRICE.— Valentina. 

By RICHARD PRYCE. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

BV Mr«, J. H. RIDDBLL. 

Weird Sforie^ ) A Rich Man's Daughter. 



Friendship. 

Moths. 

Pipis^rello. 

A Village Commune. 

Bimbi. I Wanda. 

Frescoes. I Othmai. 

In Maremma. 

Syrlin. | Guilderoy. 

Santa Barbara. 

Two Offenders. 

The Waters of Edera. 

A Rainy June. 

A. PAUL. 



High Spirits. | Bv Proxy. 
The Talk of the Town. 
Holiday Tasks. 
For Cash Only. 
The Burnt Hfiltton. 
The Word and the WiU. 
Sunny Stories. 
A Trying Patient. 
Modem Dick Whittington 
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The PiccAmLLY (3/6) HovKLS^conHnued. 
By OHARIiBB RBADB 



Peg WoiBngton ; a&d 
Christie Johnstone. 

Hard Cash. 

Cloister and the Hearth. 

Never Too Late to Mend. 

The Course of True 
Love ; and Singleheart 
and Doubleface. 

Autobiogfraphy of a 
Thief; Jack of all 
Trades ; A Hero and 
a Martyr; and The 
Wandenng Heir. 



Griffith Gaunt. 
I-ove Little, Love Long:. 
The Double Marriage. 
Foul Play. 

Put Yourself in His Place. 
A Terrible Temptation. 
A Simpleton. 
A Woman-Hater. 
The Jilt, Sc other Stories : 
& uood Stories of Man. 
A Perilous Secret. 
Rcadiana ; and Bible 
Characters. 



By FRANK RICHABD801I. 

Man Who Lost His Past. I The Bayswater Mysterj'. 

By AMBLIB RIVBB. 

Barbara Dering. | Meriel. 

By F. W. ROBINSON. 

The Hands of justice. | Woman in the Dark. 

By ALBERT ROS8.— A Sugar Princess. 

By J. RnNCIHAN.-Skippers and Shellbacks. 

By W. CLARK RUS8BLI1. 



Round the Galley Fire. 
In the Middle Watch. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
A Vo3rage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
Mystery of ' Ocean Star.' 
Jenny Harlowo; 
Ad Ocean Tragedy. 
A Tale of Two Tunnels. 



My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man ? 
Good Ship * Mohock. 
The Convict Ship. 
Heart of Oak. 
The Tale of the Ten. 



The Last Entry. 
The Death Ship. 

By DORA RUBBBLLr-Drift of Fate. 

By HERBBRT RUBBBLI..-True Blue. 

By BATLB BT. JOHM.--A Levantine FamUy. 

By ADBLINB* BBROBANT. 

Dr. Endicott's Experiment | Under False Pretences. 

By H. P. BHlBIi.— The Purple Cloud. 
By GBOROB B. BIMB. 



Dygciet Abroad. 
Once uponChristmasTime. 
Without the Limelight. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 
Biographs of Babylon. 



In London's Heart. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
The Small-part Lady. 
A Blind Marriage. 



By UPTON 8INCLAIR.-PriDce Hagen. 
By HAWLBT BMART. 



Without Love or Licence. 
The Master of RathkeUy. 
Long odds. 



The Outsider. 
Beatrice and Benedick. 
A Racing Rubber. 



By J. HOYR 8MITH.— The Prince of Argolls. 

By T. V. BPBZGHT. 

As it was Written. 



The Grey Monk 
The Master of Trenance. 
The Web of Fate. 
Secret of Wyvem Towers. 



Her Ladyship. 
The Strange Experiences 
of Mr. Verschoyle. 



The Doom of Siva 
By ALAN BT. AUBTM. 



A Fellow of Trinity. 
The Junior Dean. 
Master of St. Benedict's. 
To his Own Master. 
Gallantay Bower. 
In Face of the World. 
Orchard DaaiereL 



The Tremlett Diamonds. 
The Wooing of May. 
A Tragic Honeymoon. 
A Proctor's Wooing. 
Fortune's Gate. 
Bonnie Maggie Lauder. 
Mary Unwin. 



Mrs. Dunbar's Secret. 

By JOHN 8TAFFORD.-Dorisandr 

By R. 8TBPHBN8.— The Cruciform Mark 



R. NRIIiBON STBPHBM8.-PhiUp Wtnwood 
By R. A. BTBRNDALB.— The Afghan Knife. 
By R. L. 8TBYBNBON.— The Suldde Club. 

By FBANK BTOOKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson HalL 

By BUNDOWNBR.-Told by the Taffrail 

By ANNIB THOMAB.-The Siren's Web. 

By BBRTHA THOHA8. 

In a Cathedral City. 

By FRANCES E. TROLLOPS. 

Like Ships Upon Sea. jAnne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 

By ANTHONY TROLLOPB. 

The Way we Live Now. I Marion Fay. 
Frau Frohmann. I Scarborough's Family. 

The Land- Leaguers. 

By MARK TWAIN 



Cfiolce Works. 
Library ef Humour. 
The Innocents Abroad. 
Roughing It; and The 

Innocents at Home. 
A Tramp Abroad. 
The American Claimant 
Adventures Tom Sawyer. 
Tom Sawyer Abroad. 
Tom Sawyer, Detective. 



Pudd'nhead Wilson. 
The Gilded Age. 
Prince and the Pauper. 
Life on the Mississippi. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
A Yankee at Court 
Stolen White Elephant 
;£i ,000,000 Bank>note. 
ADouble-barreUed Detec* 
tive Story. 



C. C. FRABBR-TYTLBB.-Mistress Judith. 
By BARAH TYTLBR. 



What She Came Through. 
Buried Diamonds. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 
The Macdonald Lass- 
Witch-Wife. | Sapphira. 



Mrs. Carmichari's God- 

desies. 
Rachel Langton. 
A Honeymoon's Eclipse. 
A Young Dragon. 

ALLEN UPWARD.— The Queen against Owen. 

By ALBBRT D. VANDAH.-A Court Tragedy 

By E. A. YIZBTBLLY. 

The Scorpion. | The Lover's Progress. 

By FLORBNCB WARDEN. 

Joan, the Curate. | A Fight to a Finish. 

By CY WARM AN.— Express Messenger. 

By A. WBRNER.— Chapenga's White Man. 

By WILLIAM WE8TALL. 



For Honour and Lile 

A Woman Tempted Him. 

Her Two Milliens. 

Two Pinches of Snuff. 

Nigel Fortescue. 

Birch Dene. | Ben Clough. 

The Phantom City. 

A Queer Race. 

The Old Factory. 



Red Ryvington. 

Ralph Norbreck's Trust. 

Trust-money. 

Sons of Beiial. 

Roy of Roy's Court. 

With the Red Eag^e. 

A Red Bridal. 

Strange Crimes. 

Her Ladyship's Secret. 



As Luck would have It. 

By ATHA WBSTBURY. 

The Shadow of Hilton Fembroofc. 

By FBBD WHIBHAW. 

A Forbidden Name | Many Ways of Love. 

By C. J. WILLB.— An Easy-going Fellow. 
By JOHN BTRANGB WINTER, 
Cavalry Life : and Regimental Legends. 
By LOUIB BANOWILL. 
A Nineteenth Century Miracle. 
By BMILB ZOLA. 



The Honour of the Army. 
Germinal. | The Dream. 
Abbe Mouret's Trans- 
gression. I Money. 
The Conquest of Plassans. 
Dram-Shop. | DownfaU. 
His Excellency. 



His Masterpiece. 
The Fat and the Thin. 
Dr. Pascal. J Joy of Life, 
of the Rougons. 



Fortune 
Lourdes. 
Rome. 
I Paris. 



Work. 
Truth. 
Fruitfulness. 



CHEAP BDITIONS OF POPULAR NOYBLS. 

Post 8vo, illustrattd boarxls. 2s. each. 

By OBANT ALLEN 



By Mm. ALBXANDBR. 

Maid, Wife, or Widow. I A Life Interest, 
Blind Fate. 1 Mono's Choice. 

Valerie's Fate. | By Woman's Wit 

By B. LBBTBR ARNOLD. 

Phra the Phoenician. 

ARTBMUB WARD'S WORKS. Complete. 



PhiU&t<a. I Babylon. 
Strange Stones. 
For Malmle's Sake. 
In all Shades. 
The Beckoning Hand. 
Tlie Devil's Die. 
The Tents of Shen^. 
The Gveat Tabuo. 



Dttinaresq's DauglUer. 
Duchess of Powsyfluid. 
BkMd Royal. 
Ivan Greet's Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 
This Mortal CoiL 
At Market Value. 
Undet Sealed Orders. 
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Two-Shiluno Novels— *o»f»nii/rf. 

By PRAMK BARRBTT. 

Fettered for Life. 



Little I-ady Linton. 
Between Life and Death. 
Sin of Olgra Zassoulich. 
Folly Morrison. 
Lieut. Barnalias. 
Honeat Davie. 



A Prodigal's Progress. 

round Guilty. 

A Recoiling Vengeance. 

For Love and Honour. 

John Ford. &c. 

Woman of Iron Bracelets. 

Tke Harding Scandal. 



A Missfaig Witness 
By BlF W. BBS ANT and J. RICB. 



Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
My Little Girl. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan. 
The Golden Butterfly. 
The Monks of Thelema. 



By Celia's Arbour. 
Chaplain of the Fleet. 
The Seamy Side. 
The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
In Trafalgar's Bay. 
The Ten Years* Tenant. 



By Sir WALTER BESANT. 



All Sorts and Conditions 
The Captains' Room. 
All in a Garden Fair. 
Dorothy Forster. 
Uncle Jack. [Then. 

Tlie World Went Very Well 
Children of Gibeon. 
Herr Paulus. 
For Faith and Freedom. 
To Call Her Mine. 
The Master Craftsman. 



The Bell of St. Paal's. 
The Holy Rose. 
Armorel of Lyonessc. 
St. Katherine's by Tower. 
Verbena Camellia Stepha- 
The Ivory Gate, [notis. 
The Rebel Queen. 
Beyond Dreams Avarice. 
The Revolt of Man. 
In Deacon's Orders. 
The City of Refuge. 



AMBROSE BIBRCE.— In the Midst of Life. 

By FRBDERICK BOTLB. 

Camp Notes. I Chronicles of No-man s 

Savage'Life. | Land. 

By BRET HARTE. ^, . 
Califomian Stories. \ Flip. J Mariya. 

Gabriel Conroy. I A Phyllis of the Sierras. 

Luck of Roaring Camp. I A Waif of the Plains. 
An Heiress of Red Dog. | Ward of Golden Gate. 
By ROBBRT BUCHANAN. 



Shadow of the Sword. 
A Child of Nature. 
God and the Man. 
Lore Me for Ever. 
Foxglove Manor. 
The Master of the Mine. 
Annan Water. 



The Martyrdom of Ma- 
deline. 
The New Abelard. 
The Heir of Linne. 
Woman and the Man. 
Rachel Dene. | Matt. 
Lady Kilpatrick. 



BUCHANAN and HURRAY.— The Charlatan. 

By HALL CAINB. 

A Son of Hagar. 1 The Deemster 

The Shadow of a Crime. 

By Oommand«r CAMERON. 

The Cruise of the * Black Prince.' 

By HAYDBN CARRUTH. 

The Adventures of Jones. 

By AUSTIN CLARE.— For the Love of a Lass. 

By Mrs. ARCHER CLIVE. 

Paul FerrolL | Why Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife. 

By MACLAREN COBBAN.' 

The Cure of Souls. | The Red Sultan. 

By C. ALLSKON COLLINS.— The Bar Sinister. 
By MORT. and FRANCES COLLINS. 



Sweet and Twenty. 
The Villaee Comedy.' 
You Play; Me False. 
Blacksmith and Scholar. 
Frances. 



Sweet Anne Page. 

Transmigration. 

From Midnight to Mid 

night. 
A Fight with Fortune. 

By WILKIB COLLINS. 

Armadale. | After Dark, t The Woman in White 
No Name. | Antonina. 
Basil. 1 Hide and Seek. 
The Dead Secret. 
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lucen of Hearts. 
...iss or Mrs. ? 
The New Magdalen. 
The Fro«en Deep. 
The Law and the Lady 
The Two Destinies. 
The Haunted Hotel. 
A Rogue's Life. 
My Nliscellanies. 



The Moonstone. 
Man and Wife 
Poor Miss Finch. 
The Fallen Leaves. 
Jezebel's Daughter. 
The Black Rdbe. 
Heart and Science. 
• I Say No 1 ' 
The Evil Genius. 
Little Novels. 
Legacy of Cain. 
Blind Love. 



By C. BGBBRT ORADDOOK.. 

The Prophet of the Great Smoky MoontAins. 

By H. N. ORELLIN«— Tales of the Caliph. 

■ATT CRIM.*~The Adventures of a Fair Rebe 

B^ 8. M. CROKBR. 



Village Tales and Jbncrle 

Tragedies. | Mr. Jcrvis. 

Two Masters. 



Pretty Miss Neville. 
Diana Barrington. 

A Bird of Passage. ^ .,., , 

Proper Pride. 1 • To Let" ' The Real Lady Hdda. 
A Family Likeness. Married or Singlet 

A Third Person. i Interference. 

By ALPHONSB DAUDET. 
The Evangelist ; or. Port Salvation 
By JAMES DB MILLE.— A Strange Manuscript 
By DICK BONOYAN. 



Michael Danevitch. 
In the Grip of the Law. 
From Information Re- 
ceived. 
Tracked to Doom 
Link by Link- 
Suspicion Aroused. 
Riddles Read. 



The Man-Hunter. 
Tracked and Tskken. 
Caught at Last ! 
Who Poisoned Hetty 
IXmcan? | Wanted 1 
Man trom Manchester. 
A Detective's Triumphs. 
Mystery Jamaica Terrace. 

By Mrs. ANMIB BDWARDES. 
A Point of Honour. | Archie Loveli. 

By EDWARD BGaLBSTON.-Koxy. 

By G. MAMYILLB FENN. 

The New M&tress. | The Tiger Uly. . 

Witness to the Deed. | The White Virgin. 

By PERCY FITZGERALD. ^ , 
BeUa Donna. | Fatal Zero. I Seventy • five Brooke 
Never Forgotten. | Polly. Street. 
Second Mrs. Tillotson. | The Lady of Brantome. 
By PERCY FITZGERALD and Oth4 
Strai^e Secrets. 

By R. B. FRAMGILLON. 



Kine or Knave f 
Romances of the Law. 
Ropes of Sand. 
A Dog and nis Shadow. 



Olympia. 
One by One. 
A Real Queen. 
Queen Cophetua. 

By HAROLD FRBDBRIC. , 

Seth's Biother's Wife. | The Lawton Girl. 

Prefaodd by Sly BARTLB FRERB. 

Pandurang Hari. 

By CHARLBS GIBBON. 



Robin Gray. 
Fancy Free. 
For Lack of Gdd. 
What will die Worid Say ? 
In Love and War. 
For the King. 
In Pastures Green 
Queen of the Meadow. 
A Heart's Problem. 
The Dead Heart. 



In Honour Bound. 
Flower of the Forest. 
The Braes of Yarrow. 
The Golden Shaft. 
Of High Degree. 
By Mead and Stream. 
Loving a Dream. 
A Hard Knot. 
Heart's Delight. 
Blood -Money. 



By M. J. 0OLQUHOUM.-Every Inch a Soldier 



By WILLIAM GILBERT.-Jamcs Duke. 
By BRNBST GLANYILLB. 

The Lost Heiress. I The Fossicker. 

A Fair Colonist. 

By Rev. 8. BARING GOULD. 

Red Spider. I Eve. 

ANDREW HALLIDAY.— Everyday Papers. 

By THOMAS HARDY. 

Under the Greenwood Tree. 

By JULIAN HAWTHORMB. 



Qnentin. | Ellice Garth. 
Fortune's Fool. 
Miss Cadogna. I Dust. 
Beatrix Randolph. 



Love— or a Name. 
David P<riadexter'<s Dis- 
appearance. [Camera. 
The Spectre of the 



By SI« ARTHUR HBLPB.«-Iv«i dft Biron. 

Byb. A. HENTY.-Rujub the Juggler. 

By HBADON HILL. -Zambra the Detective. 

By JOHN HILL.—Treason-Felony. 

By Mm. HUNOBRFORD. 



A Maiden all Forlorn. 
In Durance Vile. 
Marvel. | Peter's Wife 
A Mental Struggle. 
A Modem Circe. 
April's Lady. 



Lady Vemer's Flight. 
Tne Red-House Mystery. 
The Thrte Graces. 
Unsatisfactory Lover. 
Lady Patty. I Nora Creina 
Promsor^ Bspetimtiit. 



Ill ST. AtARTlfTS LANE, LONDON, W.C. 
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fwo-SHiLLiNO Uo\%t.s^co»iinued. 

tiy Mm. OASHBL l4dB Y.-Th« Lover's Creed. 

Mm. GEORGE HOdPER.— The House of Raby. 

By Mrs. AIiFRBD HUNT. 

That Other Person. | The Leaden Ca&keU 

Self-CondelUned. 

By MARK KERBHAW. 

Colonial Facts and Fictions. 

By R. ABltE KING. 

A.Orawji Ganie. [Green/ | Passion's Slave. 
'The Wearing of the | Bell Barry. 

By EDHOMD IiEPELXiETIBR. 
Madame Sans-Gdne. 

By JOHN XiBTB.-The Lindsays. 
By E. IiYRM I^IMTOM. 



Patricia Keniball. 
The Worid Woli L«st. 
Under which Lordt 
Paston Carew. 
• My Love ! ' I lone. 
With a Silken Thread. 



The Atonement of Leant 

Dundas. 
Rebel of the Family. 
Sowing the Wind. 
The One Too Many. 
Dulcie Everton. 



By HEN RT W. I.UGY.->Gideon Fleyce. 

By JUSTIN McCarthy. 



Dear Lady Disdain. 
Waterdale N^hbours. 
My Enemy's Daughter. 
A Fair Saxon. | Camiola. 
Linley Rochford. 
Miss Misanthrope. 



Donna Quixote. 
Maid otAtliens. 
The Comet of a Season. 
The Dictator. 
Red Diamonds. 
The Riddle Ring. 



By HaOH MACCOLIi. 

Mr. Stranger's Sealed Packet. 

GEORGE M ACDONALD.-Heather and Snow. 

By AGNBB MAODONEIiL.-Quaker Cousins. 

By W. H. MAIiIiOf>K.-The New Republic. 

By BRANDBR MATTHEWS. 

A Secret of the Sea. 

By Xi. T. HE ADE.— A Soldier of Fortune. 

By IiEONARD MERRICK. 

The Man who was Good. 

By Mra: MOIiESVORTH. 

Hathercourt Rectory. 

By J. E. MUDDOCK. 

Dead Man's Secret. ] From Bosoui of the Deep. 

Stories Weird and Wonderful. 

D. CHRISTIE MURRAY. 

A Bit of Human Nature. 



By 

A Model Father. 

Joseph's Coat. 

Coals of Fire. 

Val Strange. I Hearts. 

Old Blazer's Hero. 

The Way of the World. 

Cynic Fortune. 

A Life's Atonement. 



First Person Singular. 
Bob Martin's Little GifL 
Time's Revenges. 
A Wasted Crime, 
In Direst Peril. 
Mount Despair. 
A Capful o*^Nails. 
By the Gate of the Sea. 

By MURRAY and HBRMAN. 

One Traveller Returns. | The Bishops' Bible. 
Paul Jones's Alias. 

By HUME NISBET. 

• Bail Up ! ' I Dr. Bemaid St. Vincent. 

By W. E. NORRIS, 

Saint Ann's. I Billy Bellew. 

By GEORGES OHNET. 

Dr. Rameau. I A Weird Gift. 

A Last Love. 

By Mm* OXtlPHANT. 

Whiteladies. 1 The Greatest Heiress in 

The Primrose Path. | England. 

By OUIDA. 



Held in Bondage. 
Strathmore. I Chandos. 
Idalia. I Tricotrin. 

ITnder Two Flags. 
Cecil Castlemaine's Gagt. 
Puck. t PascareL • 

Folle-Farine. 
A Dog of Manders. 
Signa. I Ariadne. 

Princess Napraxine. 
In a Winter City. 
Friendship. 



Two Little Wooden Shoes 
Moths. I BUnbi. 

Pipistrello. 
A Village Commune. 
Wanda. I Othmar. 
Frescoes. | GuDde r oy . 
In Mareuuua. 
Ruffino. I Syrlin. 
Santa Barbara. 
Two Offenders. 
Ouidti's Wisdom, Wit, 
and Pathos 



By MARGARET AGNES PAUL. 

Gentle and Simple. 

By JAMBS PAYM< 



Bentinck's Tutor. 

Murphy's Master. 

A County Family. 

At Her Merty. | Kit. 

Cecil's Tryst | Halves. 

The Clyffards of Clyfle. 

The Fostet Brothers. 

Found Dead. 

Tlte Best of Husbands. 

Walter's Word. 

Fallen Fortuties. 

Humorous Stones. 

;^2oo Reward. 

A Marine Residence. 

Mirk Abbey. | High Spirits. 

Under One Roof. 

Carlyon'9 Year. 

For Cash Only. 

The Canon's Ward. 

The Talk of the Town. 



I A Perfect Treasure. 
What He Cost Her. 
A Confidential Agent. 
Glow-worm Tales. 
Tlie Burnt Million. 
Sunny Stories. 
Lost Sir Massingberd. 
A Woman's Vengewice. - 
The Family Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's Harvest. 
Like Father, Like Son. 
Married Betteath Him. 
Not Wooed-, but Won. 
Less Black than We're 

Painted, t By Proxy. 
Some Private Views'. 
A Grape from a ThoriL 
The Mystery of Mir- 

bridge. | From Exile. 
The Word and the Will. 
A Prince of the Blood. 



Holiday Tasks. 

A Trying Patient. 

By Mrs. CAMPBEtili PRAED. 

The Romance of a Station 1 Christina Qiard* 
Outlaw and Lawmaker. | Af«s. Tregaskikx 
The Soul of Countess Adnan. 

By RICHARD PRYCB. 

Miss Maxwell's Affections. 

By CHARI.BS READE. 



It is Never Too Late to 

Mend. ) The Jilt. 
Christie Johnstone, 
The Double Marriage. 
Put Yourself in His Place. 
Love Little, Love Long. 
Cloister and the Hearth. 
Course of True Love. 
Autobiograpliy of a Thief. 
A Terriue Temptation. 

By Mrg 

Weird Stories. 
Fairy Water. 
Her Mother's Darling. 
The Prince of Wales's 
Garden Party. 



FoulPIay. ( Hard Cash. 

The Wandenng Heir. . 

Singleheart, Dqubleface. 

Good Stories of Man, &c. 

Peg Woffingtom 

Gnmth Gaunt. 

A Perilous Secret. 

A Shiipleton. 

Readiana. 

A Woman- Hater. 

J. H. RIDDELIi* 

The Uninhabited 
The Mystery In 

Gardens. 
The Nun's Curse. 
Idle Tales. 



House. 
Pftlace 



By F. W. ROBINSON. 

Women aice Strange. | The Woman ill the Dark. 
The Hands of Justice. 

By W. CLARK RUBBBIiXi. 



Round the Galley Fire. 
On the Fo'k'sle Head. 
In the Middle Watch 
A Voyage to the Cape. 
Book for the Hammock. 
The Mystery of the 

' Ocean Star.' 
Romance Jenny Harlowe 
A|i Ocean Tragedy. 



My Shipmate Louise. 
Alone on Wide Wide Sea. 
Good Ship 'Mohock.' 
The Phantom Death. 
Is He the Man? 
Heart of Oak. 
The Convict Ship. 
The Tale of the Tan. 
The Last Entry. 



By DORA RUSSELI1.-A Country Sweetheart. 

By GEORGE AUOUVTUS BAIiA. 

Gaslight and Daylight. 

By GEORGE R. StMft. 



The Ring o' BeUs. 
Mary Jane's Memoirs. 
Mary Jane Married. 
Tales of To-day. 
Dramas of Life. 
Tinkletop's Crime. 



Zeph. I My Two Wives. 
Memoirs of a Landlady. 
Scenes from the Show 
Ten Commandments. 
Dagonet Abroad. 
Rogues and Vagabonds. 

ARTHUR BKBTCHLE Y.-A Match in the Dark. 

By HAWLBY SMART. 

Without Love or Licence. ( The Master of Rathkelly. 
Beatrice and Benedick. | The Plunger. | Long Odids 

By R. A. BTBRNDAliE.-The Afghan Knife. 

By T. W. SPEIGHT. 



The Mysteries of Heron 

Dyke. 
The Golden Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By Devious Ways. 



Back to Life. 
The Louclwater Tragedyi 
Burgo's Romance. 
Quittance in Full. ••"WJ 
A Husband from the Seat 
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Two-Shilling }^o\z\j&— continued. 

By ALJkH ST. AUBYM. , 

A Fenow of Trinity. | Orchard Damerel. 

The Junior Dean. | In the Face of the World. 

Master of St. Benedict's. | The Trenilett Diamonds. 
To His Own Master. 

B^ R. LOUIS STBYBMSOH. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By ROBERT 8URTBBS.-HaBdIey Cross. 

By VAIiTBR THORMBURT. 

Tales for tHe Marines. 

By T. ADOLPHVS TROUfOPB. 

Diamond Cut Diamond. 

By AMTHOHY TROItLOFB. 



Frau Frobuiann. 
Marion Fay. 
Kept in the Daric 
The Way We Live Now. 



The Land-Leaguers. 
The American Senator. 
Scarborough's Family. 
Golden Lion of Granpere. 

By F. BLBAMOR TROIiIiOPB. 

Like Ships upon the Sea. lAnne Furness. 
Mabel's Progress. 



By 

A Pleasure Trip. 
The Gilded Ave. 
Huckleberry Finn. 
Tom Sawyer. 
A Ttamp Abroad. 



TWAIN. 

Stolen White Elephant. 
Life on the Missdssippi. 
A Yankee at Court. 
;^i,ooo.ooo Bank-Note. 
Sketches. 



By C. CFRABBR-TYTIiBRr-Mistress Judith. 
Jij SARAH TYTLBR. 



Bride's P4SS. I Lady Bell 
Buried Diamonds. 
St. Mungo's City. 
Noblesse Oblige. 



The Huguenot Family. 
The Blackball Ghosts. 
What She Came Thioti^'h. 
Beauty and the Beast. 



Disappeared. 

By AIiLBM UPWARD.— Queen against Owen. 

By WM. WBBTAI«L.-Tru8tMoney. 

By Mra. WII1I1IAM8OM.-A ChiM Widow. 

By JOHN BTRAMOB WIMTBR. 

Cavalry Life. | Regimental Legends. 

By H. V. WOOD. 

The Passenger from Scot* I The Englishman of the 
land YarcT ] Rue Cahi. 

By MARO. WYHHAll.-My Flirtations. 



NBV SBRIBS OF TWO-SHII^UNO NOYBI^S. 

Bound in picture cloth, flat backs. 

By BBRTRAM MITFORD. 

Th« Luck of Gerard Ridgeley. | The King's Assegai. 



By BDWIM I.BSTBR ARMOIiD 

The Constable of St. Nicholas. 



By Sir WAIiTER BBBAMT. 

St. Kathertiie's by Tower. | The Kebel Queen. 

By H. BXMDCOBB.-Aiasli«'s Ju-ju. 

By Mod. BODKIN. K.C. 

Dora Myrl, the Lady Detective. 

By DICK DOMOYAM. 

Man from Manchester. I The Man-Hunter. 
Wanted t j The Mystery of Jamaica 

Dark Deeds. Terrace. 

Vincent Trill, Detective. 

By O* M. FBMMr-A Crimson Crime. 

By PAUI« OAUIiOT.-The Red Shirts. 

By Migor ARTHOR GRIFFITHS. 

No. 99 ; and Bhie Blood. 

By OWKH HAUto— Track of a Storm. 

By BRKT HARTB. 

Luck Roaring Camu, &c. I Col. Starbottle's Ghent. 
In a Hollow of the HilU. i Protegee of Jack Hamlin's 
Sappho of Green Springs. 1 Sally Dows. 

By HBADOM HlltXto— Zanibra, the Detective. 

By FBROUS HUMK.-The Lady from Nowhere 

By BDMUMD MITCHBIiIi. 

Plotters of Paris. J The Temple of Death. 

Toward* the Eternal Snows. 



By J. B. MUDDOOK. 

Maid Marian and Robin Hood. 

By CHRISTIB MURRAY.— His Own Ghost. 



By OUIDA. 

I The Waters of Edera. 

PA YM.— Modem Dick Whittingtuii. 



Syrlin. 
By JAS. 

By DORA RUSSEX«L. 

A Country Sweetheart. | The Drift of Fate. 

By GBOROB R. SIMS. 

Ill Loudon's Henrt. | Rogues and Vagabond:}. 

By FRANK STOCKTON. 

The Young Master of Hyson HalL 

By SUNDOWNBR.-Tale of the Serpent. 

By SARAH TYTIiBR.— Citoyenne Jacquclme. 

AXJLBN UPWARD.— Queen against Owen. 

By F. WARDKN. Joan, the Curate. 
BYRON WBBBKR.— Sport and Spangles. 

By JOHN STRANOB WINTER. 

Cavalry Life 1 and Regimental Legends. 

By IiOUIB ZANOWIIiL. 

A Nineteenth>Century Miracle. 



SIXPBNNY COPYRIGHT KOYBI^S. 



By GRANT AIiIiBN.-The Tents of Shem. 
' By WAIiTBR BBSANT. 

Children of Gibcoa | All Sons and Conditions of 

For Faith and Freedom. I Men- 
Dorothy Forster. I The Orange GirL 

By BBSANT and RICE. 
The Golden Butterfly. I Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
The Cfiaplain of the Fleet 
By ROBERT BUCHANAN. 
The Shadow of the Sword. J God and the Man. 
By S. BARING OOyLp.-Red Spider. 
By HAIiL CAINE. 
A Son of Hagar. | The Deemster. 

The Shadow of a Crime. 
By WIXiKIB OOIiLINS. _ 
Armadale. | Antonina. Man and Wife. | NoNa"» • 
The Moonstone. The Dead Secret. 

The Woman in White. The New Magdakn. 

By B. M. CROKER. 
Diana Barrhigton. J Pretty Miss Neville. 

A Bird of Passage. 



By D. CHRISTIB MURRAY.~Joseph's Coat, 

By OUIDA. 

Puck. J Moths I Strathmore. | Tricot rt«. 

Held In Bondage. | Under Two Flags, t Chaiidus. 

Ihe Masaarenes. 

By JAMBS PAYN. 

Walter's Word. I Lost Sir Massingberd. 

By CHARIiBS RBADB. 



Griffith Gaunt. 

Foul Play. | Hard Cash. 

Peg Woffington ; and 

Christie Johnstone. 



Put Yourself in His I'I.k c. 
The Cloister and tlic 

Hearth. 
Never Too Late to Mend 



A Terrible Temptation. 

By W. CLARK RUBBEX«L.— The Convict Ship. 

By ROBERT I1OUI8 STBYBNBON. 

New Arabian Nights. 

By WIItlilAH WBSTAIiXt.— TheOld Factory. 

By SMILE ZOLA. 

The DownfaD. | The Diam-Shop. | Rome. | Pari*. 

ByJUttTlM MoCARTHY. 

A Short History of otu: own Times. 



U^^^l^ BROIHKkb, Ltd., Printers, 27, PiJ^rim Street, Ludgate Hill, London E.C, 
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